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NOTE. 


The transliteration of Russian words into our alphabet is 
not a difficult task when once a uniform method is adopted. 
At present, however, Russian names and words come to us 
in different guises, I might say disguises, according to the 
medium of transmission. Telegrams from Paris speak of 
Tourguenef, while those from Germany speak of Turgenjew. 
Mr. Henry James, in his charming essay in the North 
American Review , talks of Inssarow, Schubin, Turg6niew, 
Ewlampia Charlow, Lawretzky, &c. He has adopted more 
or less exactly the German spelling, which thoroughly 
misleads the English reader who is unacquainted with the 
German language, or does not guess that German pro¬ 
nunciation is intended. Ewlampia Charlow, pronounced 
by a German, is correct enough; but an Englishman ought 
to pronounce the words so written Yulampia Tsharlo, 
which is absurd. I should write the words in English, 
Evlampya Kharlov. It is best to represent each Russian 
letter by the English equivalent of its normal value. It is 
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inadvisable to attempt to reproduce in English every 
nuance of pronunciation. That must be left for the reader, 
if he can. If he cannot he is no worse off than an English¬ 
man who thinks that Gownod, or Dawdet, is the correct 
pronunciation of Gounod or Daudet. No one would think 
of writing Goono or Doday for such a person. People often 
exclaim at the “ number of consonants ” in Russian words, 
not knowing that it is due to transliteration. I have seen 
Shchedrin written (in the German fashion) Schtschedrin! 
No wonder that Russian is considered by many to be a 
“ fearful ” language. The consonants b, v, g, d, z, k, l, m, 
n, p, r, s, t,f (or ph), ts, sh , ch, shch (made up by joining 
the two preceding consonants), require no notice. Ch is, 
of course, pronounced as in Church, and shch as the sh in 
English OAurch. G is in some cases pronounced v , in 
others h; I always write it g. The Russian letter which is 
pronounced like the French j, I write zh; the letter pro¬ 
nounced very nearly like the German ch, I write kh. The 
letter yer ( tv'erdi znak), which gives a hard sound to the 
preceding consonant, I do not render, because the hard 
sound is usually given by Englishmen, where that letter 
would enforce it. The soft yer (tnidgki znak), I render in 
the middle of words by y, at the end not at all, because it 
is, I fancy, unrenderable without confusion. The vowel a 
I always render by a (as in father ), though it is sometimes 
otherwise pronounced. O I render by o as in vote; ebye 
as in led, or by e when it is to be pronounced o or yo (the 
double-dotted e is often used in Russian in the same 
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manner); the Bnssian u I render by u as in glue or rude ; 
the vowel yerui I render, hut only approximately, by ui 
(u in bull, and i in wit). Ya and yu {u as in bull), require 
no remarks. I, by which I render both i and izhe, is to 
be pronounced as in Kincardine , to give rather a far-fetched 
illustration. The mute i (izhe s krdtkoi ), I render by i, 
except where it follows an i, in which case it is un- 
renderable. The letter yat , I render by ye. The accent 
placed on each word is the tonic accent, which is very 
strongly emphasized in Kussian. When the tonic accent 
falls on e I indicate it by means of * * placed upon that 
letter ; it is then pronounced o or yo when so accentuated. 

In conclusion I may state that I have followed almost 
exactly the system of transliteration in use in the British 
Museum Catalogue. 


b 
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IVXN S. TURGENEV. 

Russian literature has as yet given to the world but one 
great name, that of Turg6nev. Others there are assuredly 
in the literature of Russia who command the deep 
respect and admiration of all who know them and their 
works. But they belong to their country and not to the 
world: Ivan Sergy6evich Turg6nev belongs to both. 
Naturally, and without an effort, he takes his place beside 
Scott, Balzac, Thackeray, Dickens, George Sand, George 
Eliot, to mention the universal novelists of the century. 
But Pushkin scarcely ranks, or deserves to rank, with the 
greatest poets, with Byron, for instance, whom he most 
resembles; nor is Koltsov, the Burns of Russia, universally 
recognised as a songster of the highest order, which he 
certainly is. Turg6nev alone has become known to readers 
of every nation; and to most of us Turgenev is Russian 
literature. It cannot but he regretted that so much ignor¬ 
ance should exist with regard to so fine and curious a 

1 
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literature as that of Russia; but it is satisfactory to reflect 
that, if it is to be embodied for us in the person of a 
single writer, no one so well deserves to be that writer as 
the author of A Sportsman’s Note-book * and Fathers and 
Sons, whom Russia has just lost. It is not always that 
foreign opinion bestows its favour upon the most deserving. 
This recognition of his pre-eminence is due to real merit, 
and not to any such trivial causes as his prolonged resi¬ 
dence in western Europe, or his mastery of French and 
■German. These may have hastened his attainment of 
universal fame, but they did nothing more. Of course a 
prose-writer has an advantage over a poet in being more 
easily translatable. His thoughts can be expressed in a 
foreign tongue with such a close adherence to the form in 
which they were originally set forth, as it is hopeless to 
attempt to obtain in the case of a poet. It is no easy task, 
assuredly, to translate the magical prose of M. Turgenev; 
it is, however, an incomparably easier one than to translate 
the poetry of Pushkin, or Koltsov. 

But Russian literature is peculiarly rich in writers of 
fiction, and as regards foreign recognition they and Turg6nev 
have stood upon the same footing. Goncharov, Pis6mski, 
S. T. Aksakov, Dostoevski, Counts L. and A. Tolstoi, 
and even the great Gogol are scarcely known, or known 
only by name, to English readers. They are all novelists of 
very considerable ability; the first and the last three of them 


* Zapiski Okhotnika and Ottsui i Dydtui. 
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especially would do honour to any literature. But they are 
not read and enjoyed abroad as is Ivan Sergyeevich. Is it 
that the choice of subjects has made M. Turgenev’s novels 
so peculiarly acceptable to Western readers ? Essentially, 
every one of his novels and stories is Russian. They are 
Russian in thought and style, and the world in which the 
characters live and move is a Russian world. 

By an astonishing misconception the English translation 
of M. Turgenev’s Smoke * bears the sub-title “ Life in Baden- 
Baden.” The scene of the novel is laid for the most part 
at that charming German town-village, where Ivan Sergyee¬ 
vich lived for a long time; but Baden-Baden is in Smoke 
as Russian at least as St. Petersburg. And the highest 
art demands that it should be so. M. Turgenev’s writings, 
then, are as Russian as those of Gogol or Goncharov. It 
is to no secondary cause that the author of the following 
stories owes his position; it is to his indisputable genius, 
and his consummate art. Nikolai Gogol was certainly a 
satirist and humourist of the highest order; his comedy, 
the Revis6r,f is full of biting satire and humorous situ¬ 
ations;! and his Dead Souls is a novel abounding in 
sarcasm, boisterous humour, and tragic scenes. But Gogol 
had not M. Turgenev’s range, nor could he handle his 
subjects, as does the author of Smoke , in such a way as to 
efface all differences of nationality between writer and reader. 

* Duim. 

f Mr. Sutherland Edwards gives an excellent account of this work in 
hn Russians at Home and Abroad. 

J Mtrtvuiya Dushi. 

1 * 
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You cannot forget that Gogol is a Russian; you only know 
of Turgenev that he has sounded all the depths of human 
nature. M. TurgCnev, too, is a Kussian to the back-bone ; 
but he speaks the language of the whole world. Before 
going any further in my humble estimate of his literary 
position, it will be as well if I state to the reader a few 
biographical facts concerning the author of the following 
stories. 

Ivan Sergyeevich Turgenev was bom the 28th of October, 
1818, at Orel, in the government of that name. His 
father, SergyCi Nickolaevich TurgCnev, was an officer in 
the Elizavetgrad cuirassiers, and retired with the rank of 
colonel. Whilst quartered in Orel, he made the acquain¬ 
tance of his future wife, Varvara Petrovna Lutovinova. 
whom he married there. The Turgenevs, an old noble 
family, have always borne an honoured name in Kussia. 
Stein told Nikolhi N. TurgCnev, the uncle of Ivan 
Sergy§evich, that his name was a “synonym of honour 
and devotion ”; and to him Alexander von Humboldt 
wrote in 1854 : ** Your name is associated in this country 
with many respectful memories, and held in high esteem.”* 
It is a curious fact that it was one of the TurgCnevs— 
Yakof—who, in 1700, on New Year’s Day, was charged 
with the cutting off of the boyars’ beards, by Peter’s orders. 


* See Die Russische Gesellschaft , or the French translation thereof, La 
Soci€t6 Russe ; an anonymous publication, of which the author is well 
known. It contains an interesting account of our author and his two 
uneles, Nikolai and Alexander. 
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Like Ivan Sergy6evich, the colonel, Sergy6i Nikolaevich, 
was the second of three brothers. The elder, Alexander, 
and the younger, Nikolai, both became famous, while 
Sergy6i remained, on leaving the army, a quiet country 
gentleman of liberal views, who took a great interest in 
the education of his children. Alexander, who died in 
1845, was for some years the occupant of a high post 
in the Ministry of Education and Public Worship, under 
Prince Galitsuin, and exercised a very salutary liberalising 
influence. He was forced, however, to resign in 1822, 
with his enlightened chief, when the enlightened period of 
Alexanders reign came to an end. But he continued to 
serve the State, without abandoning his Liberal attitude. 
He it was who, after many years of superhuman labour 
in Russian and foreign archives, published, in 1842, the 
Historiae Russiae Monument a , which have proved of such 
enormous service to the historian and the lawyer. Alex¬ 
ander Turgenev, in the course of his travels, was at 
Abbotsford in August 1828, and spent a couple of days 
with Scott. He gives a charming account in his corre¬ 
spondence.* 

Iv&n’s second uncle, Nikolai Turgenev, the younger 
brother of Alexander, who died at Paris in 1878 at 
upwards of eighty years of age, was a very distinguished 
•economist and statesman, who was unfortunately banished 
from his native country, on the accession of the Tsar 
Nicholas in 1825, for having belonged to a Liberal Society 


* Published at Leipzig in 1872. 
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which had been dissolved some years before. He studied 
at Gottingen; and, whilst still a very young man, travelled 
in Europe to a considerable extent. His knowledge of 
Germany and things German was so thorough, that in 
1813, when he was but twenty-three years of age, he was 
appointed a member of the Commission, presided over by 
Stein, which was charged with the administration of the 
German territories which were under the power of the 
Allies. He ever remained an ardent admirer of the great 
Prussian reformer. He was the author of a treatise on 
taxation, which created a great sensation in Russia by its 
boldness; of a most valuable work on Russia —La Russie 
e.t Les Russes *—full of acute criticism ; and a small book 
(in Russian) on Russia under the Tsar, Alexander II., 
Ghego zhelat dlya Rossii?f In his treatise on taxation 
he asserted the imperative necessity of emancipating the 
serfs, a measure which his nephew, Ivan Sergy6evich, was 
to help forward so brilliantly. Alexander II. granted him 
a pardon, so that he was able to return to his native 
country; but he never settled in Russia. 

To return to Ivan Sergyeevich : 

In 1820, Ivan’s parents and their children went abroad, 
spending some years travelling in different parts of Europe. 
On returning to Russia, they settled at Madame Tur¬ 
genev’s country seat in the Mtsenski district of the Orel 
Government. 


■V 


* Bruxelles, 1847. 

t What is to be desired Jor Russia ? 1868. 
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In 1880 they removed to Moscow, where Ivan Sergy6e- 
vich, now twelve years old, was put to school. The 
children of the nobility were seldom sent to the Gymnasia 
in those days, so young Ivan went to a private school, 
where he was prepared for the Moscow University, which 
he entered at the age of sixteen. The private education 
of young nobles at that time was worth very little. The only 
things that were properly taught were foreign languages, 
which have always been much cultivated in Russia. It is 
scarcely an exaggeration to say that Ivan Sergy6evich 
knew French and German before he knew Russian. Up to 
the time of his going to school, he was surrounded by 
governesses and tutors, from whom he learned those in¬ 
dispensable tongues, and with whom he read the French 
and German classics. But he picked up his first ideas of 
Russian literature and culture by chance from an eccentric 
servant, who is probably portrayed to us in Punin ; for the 
Rossidda of Kheraskov was the first Russian hook that 
Ivan Sergyeevich ever read. My readers will see in Punin 
and Baburin that Punin was an enthusiastic admirer of that 
grandiloquent work. While at school, M. Turg6nev added 
English to the living languages of which he was master. 
Thus on entering Moscow University, at the age of sixteen, 
he knew the three chief living languages of the world. 
And be wanted those languages ! Not only were the best 
text books on all subjects to he found in them ; but when 
he had gone through his university course and taken his 
degree, he was obliged, like hundreds of other young 
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Russian graduates, to go to Germany to “finish.” It 
should he remarked that Ivan Sergy6evich left Moscow 
University on the death of his father in 1885, and went 
to the University of St. Petersburg, where he graduated in 
1888. At both places he entered the Philological Faculty. 
He took the ordinary degree of /candidat, conferring rank 
or a Chin of the tenth class. On leaving St. Petersburg 
University, he went to that of Berlin. 

The Russian universities of those days were in a wretched 
condition, without life or light. There were not wanting 
men of ability among the professors, but the teaching was 
worth hut little: it wanted thoroughness, depth, and grasp. 
Young men left the university with a supply of superficial 
knowledge of no particular value. In his Memoirs , M. 
Turgdnev says, a propos of his going to Berlin:— 

“ I was convinced that in Russia it was only possible 
to acquire preparatory instruction, and that the real 
fountain of knowledge was abroad. Among the then 
professors of the St. Petersburg University, there was 
not one who could have shaken this conviction 
of mine. Indeed, they all shared it. It was nourished 
by the Ministry of Public Instruction itself, at the 
head of which stood Count Uvarov, who sent young men 
to the German universities on his own account. At 
Berlin I spent about two years. Philosophy and the ancient 
languages, I studied; devoting myself with particular zeal 
to Hegel, under Professor Werder. As a proof of the in¬ 
sufficiency of the instruction provided for us by our highest 
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institutions, I will mention the following fact: at Berlin I 
was attending the lectures of Zumpt on Bom an antiquities, 
and those of Boeckh on Greek literature, whilst I was obliged 
to work up my Greek and Latin grammar, which I knew 
very badly. And I was not one of the worst graduates.” 

Such a state of things was well calculated to produce 
considerable discontent among the higher classes of Bussia. 
The young man who left his country to “ finish,” could, 
not help seeing how much better “ they did those things 
abroad.” 

At another part of his Memoirs, M. Turg6nev writes: 
“ The rush abroad of young people of my own age reminded 
me of the early Slavs, who sought for their leaders among 
the Variagi on the coast. Each of us felt in the same 
way that his land (I am not speaking of the country gene¬ 
rally, hut of the moral and intellectual inheritance of the 
individual) was large and fertile, but that it was without 
order. Speaking for myself, I may say that I clearly felt 
the disadvantages of such a separation from my native 
soil, of such a violent tearing asunder of all the ties which 
hound me to the order of things amidst which I was brought 
up . . . hut there was nothing to be done. That order of 
things, that milieu , and efpecially that zone thereof, if I 
may so express myself, in which I was brought up—namely, 
that of landowners and serf-owners—did not constitute any 
such attraction as could have kept me back. On the con¬ 
trary, nearly everything that I saw around me disturbed 
me, excited my indignation, and at length became repul- 
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sive to me. I could not hesitate long. I had either to 
reconcile myself and to peacefully follow the common 
rut in the well-worn road; or with one effort to push away 
and tear myself away from everybody and everything, even 
running the risk of losing much that was dear to me and 
lay near my heart. This I did. Head foremost, I plunged 
into the ‘German Sea* which was to purify and regenerate 
me; and when at length I issued from its waves, I found 
myself all the same a * Zapadnik,’* which I have remained 
ever since.” 

This remark throws considerable light on M. Tur¬ 
genev’s character and position towards Russia. He is often 
spoken of as a man who had half renounced his country, 
and did not care for it; as a man who has lost his 
nationality. Nothing is more false. It is customary to 
speak of Heinrich Heine in the same way, and with no 
more accuracy. France claims both as her sons; but 
then France is ready to claim Meyerbeer and Rossini, and 
nearly every foreign genius who has lived in Paris; so 
that we need not consider French pretensions.t M. Tur¬ 
genev calls himself a “ Zapadnik,” and in a good sense 
of that word he is one. But the most superficial reader of 
his works will not fail to see that he loves his country welU 


* Literally, a “ Westerner.” The term has been always applied to 
Russians who are imbued with western ideas and culture, and are 
anxious to westernize (if one may so say) Russia. 

t I may mention, as an amusing fact, that the Paris Figaro, some 
months ago, crowned Mr. Gladstone’s career by remarking that he was 
presque digne d etre franqais ! 
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and is a thorough Russian. He does not direct his irony 
against the foibles of his countrymen in order to depre¬ 
ciate them in the eyes of the world. He is, on the con¬ 
trary only desirous of correcting those weaknesses of his 
countrymen, and of redressing the wrongs of the country 
which he loves. So, at least, I cannot help understanding 
the writings of M. Turgenev. 

During his submersion in the ** German Sea ” Iv&n Ser- 
gyeevich contracted an affection for, and established bonnes 
relations with, Germany, which have not grown less with 
the lapse of time. In Germany he is as popular as he is 
in his own country, and better understood, perhaps, than 
in any other foreign country, despite the pretty general 
prejudice against Russia which exists there. In France 
M. Turg6nev is for most people above all a great stylist. 
In Germany he is that also, but he is chiefly a great 
painter of morals; the man who has brought to light the 
ills and woes of his country, and especially the odious 
features of serfdom. 

M. Turg6nev returned from Germany in 1841, and 
settled for a while in Moscow, where his mother was 
living, making there many literary acquaintances. It is 
little use mentioning names to English readers without 
giving some L account of their significance—which would 
lead me too far. From Moscow Ivan SergyGevich went* 
after some time, to St. Petersburg, where he entered the 
Civil Service, like most Russians of his rank. But after a 
year’s work in the Ministry of the Interior, he withdrew 
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from official life, and finally adopted the profession of 
letters. 

While a student at St. Petersburg he had written a 
tragedy, a “ slavish imitation of Byron's Manfred ,” as he 
himself styles it. He showed it to P. A. P16tnev, the Pro¬ 
fessor of Russian Literature at the University. Pl6tnev 
delighted Ivan Sergy6evich by saying that there was 
*' something in him.” But his real debut in literature took 
place in 1843. Of this M. Turgenev gives the following 
account in his Memoirs :— 

“ Somewhere about Easter in 1843, there happened an 
event, in itself most insignificant, and buried long ago 
already in oblivion. There appeared, namely, a not very 
long poem, by a certain T. L., called Pardsha.* That 
T. L. was I; with that poem I made my first step in the 
-career of literature. . . . The day on which I was leaving 
St. Petersburg for the country, I went to By6linski’s (I 
knew where he lived, but had not visited him, and had met 
him twice in all at the houses of friends), and without 
giving my name, left a copy of my poem with his servant. 
I spent about two months in the country, where I received 
the May number of Otechestvennuiya Zaplski.\ Therein 
I read a long criticism of my poem by By6linski. He was 
well disposed towards me, and praised me so much, that I 
was more agitated than delighted. I could not believe my 
eyes, and when in Moscow the late T. V. Kiry6evski came 


* Diminutive of Praskovia. 

t Annals of the Fatherland—one of the best Russian reviews. 
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and congratulated me, I hastened to escape, assuring him 
that I was not the author of Parasha. On returning to 
St. Petersburg, I went, of course, to see Bydlinski, and our 
friendship then began.” 

Before giving any further extracts from the Memoirs , it 
will perhaps be advisable to say a few words about 
Vissarion Grigory6vich By6linski, one of the best known 
figures in modern Kussian literature—the first of Russian 
critics. 

By6linski was bom in 1811, and died in 1848, of con¬ 
sumption. His father was a country doctor, who was able, 
however, to give his son a very fair education. But 
foreign languages the critic was never proficient in ; even 
French he read with difficulty, and, as M. Turgenev tells 
us, By6linski’s life was devoted to literature and literary 
criticism. He wisely gave up writing poetry, while still quite 
a young man, feeling that he was not meant to be a poet. 
In his early days, when he was settled and writing in 
Moscow, he seems to have been narrow and one-sided in 
his judgments. For instance, as M. Polevoi tells us in his 
History of Russian Literature *, when he was under the 
influence of an undigested Hegelianism, he carried his 
exaotion of an “ Olympian, objective, and calm contem¬ 
plation of life ” in a poet, to the extent of only recognising 
three really great poets in the world—Shakespeare, Goethe, 

* I take this opportunity of acknowledging my debt to M. P. Polevoi 
for the assistance which his excellent work (lstoriya Russkoy Literatumi, 
3e Isdanifc, St. Petersburg, 1878) has afforded me in the writing of this 
short biography. 
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and Pushkin! But his views altered and matured, 
•especially when he left Moscow and the Teleskop for 
Petersburg and the Otechestvennuiya Zapiski. He seems 
gradually to have come to adopt a theory of poetry not 
unlike that suggested hy Mr. Matthew Arnold, when he 
•declared that ** criticism of life *' was the business of the 
poet. With this change of view, with the exchange of the 
principle of “ art for art ” for that of “ art for life ” 
( i&kwstvo dlya zhizni), By61inski came to interest himself 
more deeply in social and political questions. He was a 
zealous champion of the rights of women, as they were 
understood in his days by would-be reformers. Unhappily, 
no man in Russia can be more than an amateur or 
dilettante in politics, unless he be one of the few whose 
position enables them to aspire to ministerial office. The 
Russians are often reproached with being theorists and 
smatterers. The reproach is not altogether unfounded, 
but it is undeserved, if I may say so without self- 
■contradiction. Is it to be wondered at if men, living as 
as they do in a condition of political subjection, with no 
responsibilities and no rights, should be fond of that 
dreamland where the Censorship is powerless, and should 
be lacking in that steadfastness of thought and endeavour, 
which can only exist where a man’s acts produce their 
natural results unimpeded. The perpetual ineffectuality of 
one’s efforts will inevitably overcome him, unless his spirit 
be of the bravest. By6linski it was who introduced, as 
one may almost say, Gogol and M. Turgenev, the two 
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greatest novelists of Russia, to the Russian public; while 
his influence on the writers, who were contemporary with 
M. Turg6nev—on Goncharov, Nekrasov, &c.—was decided. 
They were, in a literary sense, brought up on his criticism, 
as M. Polevoi puts it. He was ever the first to discover 
and encourage rising talent. His clear perception, his 
true ear, and almost unerring judgment, made him the 
safest of guides and advisers; the influence of his matured 
mind liberalising and strengthening; and, though devoting 
himself mainly to literature, he contributed not a little to 
produce that state of things and minds which made the 
reforms of the Tsar-Emancipator possible and necessary. 
He is remembered with gratitude by his countrymen. He 
is a landmark in Russian literature. He introduced the 
modem *' natural school ” of Russian authors, as the 
founder of which he considered Gogol. His criticisms of 
Herzen, Goncharov, Pushkin, Lermontov, Koltsov, &c., 
may be recommended as samples of the best school of 
Russian criticism. 

By61inski—the first and greatest of Russian critics—it 
was who welcomed young M. Turg6nev into the career of 
letters. It is not difficult to imagine how great must have 
been the delight of the debutant at the terms in which he 
was mentioned. 

Of Par&sha, and M. Turgenev’s other poetical works, 
A Conversation * &c., I need say but little. They cannot 


Razgovor , 1845. 
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be obtained either in Russian or translated, and their 
author would have nothing to do with them. M. Veng6rov, 
who has written the completest study of M. Turg6nev 
which has yet appeared, tells us (p. Ill, part I.) # that after 
fruitlessly endeavouring to obtain a copy of Parasha, he 
wrote to the author to ask him if he would lend him one 
M. Turgenev replied that he had not got the “ old 
rubbish ” ( stdruiy khlam). Pardsha is a simple story of a 
young country girl, who falls in love with a neighbour, 
whom she meets by chance, and marries him—a very 
prosaic termination for those Byronic and “ fatal ” days 
in which the poem appeared. The charm of the work lies 
in the exquisite descriptions and pictures which it contains, 
and the delicate irony of the author’s comments. It is 
written in a graceful metre, which is very successfully handled 
throughout. A great command of language is displayed. 
It certainly does not rank as a poem as high as A Nest of 
Nobles , or Fathers and Sons as a novel; but it would 
be inconceivable that it should have been practically 
suppressed by M. Turg6nev, did we not know the extra¬ 
ordinary errors into which authors fall when they estimate 
their own works. 

Referring to a superficial resemblance between Pardsha 
and some works of Pushkin and Lermontov (notably, the 
former’s Onydgin ), By61inski saysf (p. 10):—“ There is so 

* Russkaya Literatura v eya sovremtnnuikh predstavitelyakh. Kritiko- 
biographicheskie etiudui Semena Veng&ova. 2 Chasti. S. Petersburg, 1875. 

f The criticism is in vol. xxviii. of the Otdchest. Zap., forJ1843, at p. 1 
of Bibliographicheskaya Khromka. 
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much life and poetry in Mr. T. L.'s verses, so much 
sincerity and truth in his reflections, that any idea of 
imitation is absurd. The whole poem is so penetrated by 
a strict unity of thought, tone, and colour, and is so well 
sustained, that it shows its author not only to possess 
creative talent, but a strong and mature talent, which gives 
him a mastery over his subject.” At the end of his 
review he says: “ God grant that our meeting with the 
talent of the author of Pardsha may not be ... a casual 
one, but may become a long and lasting friendship. It 
would be sad to think that such a talent were nothing 
more than the effervescence of young blood, an ebullition 
of youth, and not a sign of a vocation, and could deceive 
the hopes and expectations which it has aroused, as the 
heroine of the poem deceived the author.” 

As remarked before, Iv&n Sergy6evich read By61inski's 
criticism when he was in the country; on his return to 
St. Petersburg he called on By61inski. They soon became 
fast friends. Ever searching after truth, as the phrase is, 
interested in every effort of the human intellect, By61inski, 
who knew no foreign language and “ read even French 
with great trouble,” was delighted to reap information 
from the conversation of friends, “ not finding anything 
in Bussian books to satisfy his curiosity.” This is M. 
Turgenev's statement. The latter goes on to say in his 
Memoirs : 

“With me he conversed with especial readiness, for I 
had not long since returned from Berlin, where I studied 

2 
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the philosophy of Hegel, and was thus in a position to 
give him the results of the newest investigations. We then 
still believed in the reality and truth of philosophical and 
metaphysical deductions, though neither he nor 1 was a 
philosopher, or able to reason in the clear, abstract manner 
of the Germans. 

“ He was very thin and ill (he was at the time of which 
I write nearly carried to his grave by inflammation of the 
lungs), but when I went to see him, he would immediately 
rise from his sofa, and in a scarcely audible voice, coughing 
perpetually, his pulse at a hundred, and his cheeks patched 
with pink, resume the conversation where it was broken off 
the night before. . . . 

“ As regards myself,” says Turgenev in his Memoirs , “ I 
am bound to say that By6linski, after his first compliments 
upon my literary performances, very soon—and very justly 
—cooled down with respect to them. He could not, indeed, 
encourage me in the composition of the verses and poems 
to which I was then devoting myself. For that matter, I 
soon found out myself that there was no necessity for me 
to continue those performances, and I made a firm reso¬ 
lution to give up literature. But in response to the wish 
of T. T. Pan&ev, who wanted some copy to make up the 
first number of the Sovreminnik , I sent him, on leaving 
St. Petersburg at the end of 1846, a sketch called Khor i 
Kalinuich. (The words * from A Sportsmans Note-book ’ 
were added by M. Panaev, out of his own head, in order 
to favourably impress the reader.) The success of that 
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sketoh induced me to write others, and I returned to 
literature.” 

To what purpose M. Turg6uev returned to it we know. 
He had found his true vocation. It cannot be regretted 
that he definitely abandoned poetry for prose ; we can only 
complain of the unfair treatment by the author of what 
poetry he did produce before his conversion. 

On leaving Russia in 1846 Ivan Sergy6evich went to 
Germany and to France, and stayed out of his country for 
some time. He was with By6linski for a short period at 
Salzburg and Paris, not long before the death of the critic 
in 1848. At Paris were written most of the stories of 
which the Sportsman's Note-book is composed. There is a 
melancholy tinge in many of the sketches, which indicates 
more or less clearly the state of mind of M. Turgenev 
while they were being written. He had at that time deter¬ 
mined not to return to Russia, feeling an apparently 
unoonquerable dissatisfaction with the social and political 
condition of that country. This determination, while it 
lasted, must have cost Ivan Sergy6evich a good deal; for 
if he could not be satisfied with Russia, it must have been 
because he loved her too much to be so. 

However, M. Turgenev did return to his country—to his 
cost. In 1852 Nikolai Gogol died, and for an article 
which Ivan Sergy6evich wrote upon the great humorist, 
which was published in the Moscow News (March 1852), 
he was imprisoned for one month, and then ordered to 
live in the country. He remained for two years on his 

2 * 
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mother’s estate in the government of Orel. M. Turg6nev 
had known Gogol, and admired him as much as he valued 
his friendship. He was much pained by the death of his 
friend, and wrote an eulogistic obituary article upon him. 

' This article was not passed by the St. Petersburg Censor¬ 
ship, but that of Moscow approved it, and the article was 
printed, as stated. His offence was “ disobedience to and 
infraction of the Censorial laws.” It was represented to 
the Government by the curator of the St. Petersburg 
district, M. Musin* Pushkin, that he had summoned 
M. Turgenev to come to him, and delivered to him per¬ 
sonally the prohibition of the Censorial committee to print 
the article on Gogol, so that M. Turgenev should not try to 
' print it elsewhere. In point of fact no such thing took 
place. The author never set eyes upon M. Musin-Pushkin. 
M. Turgenev was liberated on the accession of Alexander II., 
when a wiser order of things was inaugurated. The whole 
incident is typical of the Russian officialism of Nicholas’ 
days. The censured article may now be read in the 
complete edition of Gogol’s works. 

To anyone unacquainted with Russian ways and ideas, 
it would seem well-nigh impossible that such a composition 
could have been pronounced seditious. M. Turg6nev took 
his punishment with that good-natured philosophy which 
belongs to Russians in general and to him in particular. 
** It was all for the best,” he says; ” my imprisonment 
and banishment to the country were undoubtedly profitable 
to me: they made me acquainted with those features of 
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Russian life which, in the ordinary course of things, might 
have escaped my attention." 

During his stay in the country, M. Turgenev was 
enabled, as he says, to study his countrymen and pro¬ 
vincial life in Russia with that thoroughness which has 
made his works masterpieces of analysis and observation. 
The remaining facts of M. Turgenev’s life may be related 
in a few words. On being set at liberty in 1854, he re¬ 
commenced going backwards and forwards between Russia 
and foreign countries, a practice which he continued 
nearly up to the time of his last illness, though for a 
great many years he spent most of his time out of Russia. 
Tn 1856 he published three volumes of nouvelles and 
tales,* written between 1844 and 1856. They included 
the Sportsman*s Note-book, DmUri Rudin , On the Eve , 
Three Portraits, A Correspondence , First Love , and many 
other sketches and stories. The collection was received in 
the most favourable manner, as well it might be! In 
1858 the Nest of Nobles was published. In 1860 M. 
Turgenev was at Ventnor. In 1862 Fathers and Sons 
was given to the world. The next yean the author 
migrated to a delightful house, the “ Villa Tourgu6nefF,” 
at Baden, where he lived, making yearly visits to Russia, 
until 1870, at which period he established himself in 
Paris, remaining there until his death, though not without 
yearly absences. In 1868 Smoke was published; in 1872, 


* Povy&tui i Razskazui , 1856. 
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Spring Floods; in 1874, Punin and Baburin (in the Mes¬ 
senger of Europe); in 1877, Virgin Soil , M. Turg6nev’s 
last great work. After 1877 he wrote several short sketches, 
among which may be mentioned The Song of Triumphant 
Love; Senilia : Poems in Prose ; and Clara Milich (his 
last published composition). These works show not so 
much a decline, as a misdirection of power. They are the 
writings of the most consummate of literary artists, who is 
hent upon working out obscure psychological problems, 
and is beset by phantastic visions. 

M. Turg6nev received the honorary degree of D.O.L. at 
the Encoenia of 1879. On the occasion of his last visit 
to Bussia, in 1880, he was greeted with an ovation from 
his fellow-countrymen, in which, it is believed, the Govern¬ 
ment did not participate. He died in September 1888, at 
Bongival, near Paris, after a long and agonising illness, 
borne, as his doctors testify, with noble patience. He was 
buried at St. Petersburg in the following month. MM. 
Benan and About pronounced eulogistic orations upon 
him when the body was removed to Bussia; while the 
funeral at St. Petersburg was attended by deputations from 
every part of Bussia. It was his wish to rest near his 
friend Byelinski, hut that could not be. He lies, how¬ 
ever, in Bussian ground, in the midst of his countrymen 
whom he so loved. 

The literary activity of Ivan Sergy6evich extended over 
a period of very nearly forty years. Not so fruitful as 
George Sand or Sir Walter Scott, he has nevertheless 
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produced an amount of work which may be described aa 
large, considering that he has never written an inartistio 
or careless page. He is, on the whole, a very even writer, 
at all events as regards style and workmanship. In any 
volume of M. Turgenev's works which you may take down, 
you are sure to find those distinctive qualities, those 
excellences which belong to’his genius. 

The two stories in this volume, not the chefs doBUvre of 
their author, reflect, even when seen through the imperfeot 
medium of a translation, all the best qualities of the 
novelist. It is a matter for sinoere regret to me that my 
readers cannot enjoy the stories in the original; for, 
regardless of the hackneyed saying that qui s'excusc 
8accuse, I cannot help remarking that the style of M. 
Turgenev presents great difficulties to the translator; and 
that consequently the renderings which follow give but an 
imperfect idea of the beauty of the original Russian. 
Prosper M6rim6e, who had considerable experience in 
translating from the Russian, and was a master of his 
own language, well says:* “Le russe est une langue 
faite pour la po6sie, dune riohesse extraordinaire et 
remarquable surtout par la finesse de ses nuances. 
Lorsqu’une pareille langue se trouve a la disposition 
d’un 6crivain ing6nieux qui se plait a l’observation et 
& l'analyse, vous devinez le parti qu’il en peut tirer et 


* Peres et Enfants, par Ivan Tourguenef,pr€c€d€ d'une lettre a FEditeur 
par Prosper M6rim6e, de FAcadiinie Frangaise. 
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les insurmontables difficult^ qu’il prepare a son tra- 

ducteur.” No Bussian writer is clearer, or easier to 

understand, than M. Turg6nev; but his clearness is easier 

* 

to admire than to imitate. The Bussian language is so 
highly synthesised, and is so rich, so full of delicate 
nuances , as M6rim6e says, that the difficulties of M. 
Turgenev’s translators are not all prepared for them by 
the author. The form of the language permits of sen¬ 
tences being composed with elegance which would be 
intolerably long and involved in English. The minute 
description and subtle analyses in which M. Turg6nev 
delights are executed in language of wonderfully delicate 
precision, which can scarcely be rendered into English 
without appearing clumsy and tautologous. The German 
translation of his works which was produced under his 
supervision is, owing to the nature of the German 
language, the most faithful, and that which gives the 
reader the best idea of M. Turg6nev's style and peculiar 
charm. The German language is, indeed, peculiarly well 
adapted to be the medium of translation. 

First Love and Punin and Baburin , I said, will be 
found to be marked by all the chief characteristics of M. 
Turgdnev’s style and manner. Do we not find in them 
that minuteness of description which is never tedious, that 
subtle analysis of character, that dramatic power which is 
never theatrical, that pictorial art which puts a picture 
before us with a few simple touches, firm but delicate, that 
irony without bitterness, that gentle humour and pathos. 
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that poetical all*enveloping atmosphere, that still sad music 
■which sounds through all his pages ? Perhaps to the reader 
who sees Turgenev in the English dress which I have given 
him, this praise may seem exaggerated. Yet I would fain 
hope that even so, the true nature of the author must show 
itself. M. Turg6nev is a realist in the best sense of that 
much-abused word. On the stage the realism means, as 
we know, the use of real champagne at dinner, and much 
smoking of cigarettes. The realistic novelist seems now to 
he he who revels in unpleasant details. If his hero suffers 
from dyspepsia, it is obviously the part of a realist to give 
us as “ full, true, and particular ” an account of his symp¬ 
toms as possible. If a poetical hero is bilious, dyspeptic, 
or pimply, of course he must be so represented in the novel. 
The novelist copies life; he must see what is to be seen ; 
and he must tell us what he sees. M. Turgenev also tells 
us what he sees ; and it will be readily granted that he did 
not go about with his eyes shut. On the contrary, he even 
used a microscope now and then. Eut he is a poet, an 
idealist as well as a realist. There are certain things 
which he sees but does not relate. The fact of an incident 
being nasty does not impel him to put it before his readers. 
He does not shun unpleasant topics when they are artisti¬ 
cally necessary—as his readers know; but without sacri¬ 
ficing truth, he deals with them in an irreproachable 
manner. 

Take the scene in the garden when “Monsieur Vol¬ 
demar ” keeps watch, with his pocket-knife ready for the 
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rival. It is a dangerous scene. It might easily be made 
repulsive; yet with inimitable skill, M. Turgenev has 
treated it so that we see nothing more than saw the 
spotless boy’s heart. We are no more shocked than he is. 
The curious thing is that this result is achieved not by 
vagueness, but by a minute and precise description. 

By61inski said that M. Turg6nev was an enemy of all 
indefiniteness.* That is perfectly true. He is as accu¬ 
rate as Meissonier, and as soft as Corot. It is in his 
descriptions of nature, descriptions so richly subjective, 
that we see this peculiarity at its best. Nowhere are there 
finer pictures of land and sky than are to be found in M. 
Turgenev’s pages. And of these pictures, the night soenes 
are especially to be admired. With a few strokes, each of 
which reveals a keen eye, and a rich store of observation, 
he brings before us a picture which haunts the mind. 
That night scene in the garden, to which I have just 
now alluded, furnishes an example of this power. The 
physiognomy of the moon, the night atmosphere, the 
hush, are as plain to us as if we were crouching down 
with beating hearts beside Monsieur Voldemar. Then 
again, one evening when the boy leaves the Zasy6kins’ 
after a noisy game of forfeits, how artistically is the state 
of the night brought into contrast with his excited condi¬ 
tion ! We see, ourselves, the dark moving clouds, we feel 
on our heated temples the cooling night breeze. 


* 


On vrag vseg6 neopredyelennago. 
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These effects, these descriptions, particularly numerous 
in the Sportsman's Note-book, are produced by the 
simplest means, as I have already said. There is no labo¬ 
rious cataloguing of colours and forms; neither does M. 
Turgenev succeed by the use of a tenth-rate art critic's 
jargon. His vocabulary will seem meagre enough to the 
ransackers of dictionaries and Thesauri. But it would be 
a wholesome study for the word-painters of the hour to- 
compare what he accomplishes, with that vocabulary, with 
the result of their bewildering concatenations of musical 
and artistic terminology. 

Great as M. Turg6nev is in his descriptions of nature, 
he rises to greater heights in his delineations of character, 
and in his descriptions of men and women. It would be 
difficult to surpass his gallery of “ speaking-likenesses.” 
His characters, like the portraits of Reynolds or Lawrence, 
are self-evidently resemblant. There is no mistaking 
Punin, or the old Princess Zasy6kin—to speak only of 
characters in Punin and Baburin and First Love —for 
anything but realities. I do not mean, of course, that they 
are mere servile copies of people whom M. Turg6nev has 
seen; I mean, that they are real, true to life, and that the 
most casual reader cannot help wondering whether the 
author has not lived with his characters all his life. 
It is almost impossible to think that Rudin, Liza, 
Bazarov, Shubin, Paul Kirs&nov, for example, strange 
people as many of them are, are merely the creatures of M. 
Turg6nev’s brain. Many of them are taken from life. We 
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have it for certain that Bazarov was; and in a letter to the 
present writer, M. Turg6nev, after saying that much that 
is in the two stories here translated is taken from his own 
experience, goes on to say that in his works generally he 
has constantly drawn upon his own experience, whilst 
endeavouring, as far as possible, to select such characters 
and incidents as were typical. This accords perfectly with 
what M. Turgenev has said somewhere in his Memoirs. 
He has been accused, curiously enough, of creating, not 
human characters, hut mere abstractions. It seems to me 
that national pride must have had something to do with 
a charge which seeks to divest Rudin, Bazarov, and others 
of reality, thereby ridding the Russian character of some 
reproach. Of all novelists, the author of Dmitri Rudin , 
and Fathers and Sons , ought surely to be the last to have 
the charge of unreality brought against him. So absurd 
is the accusation, that it is difficult to know where to begin 
with its refutation, so as to convince a man who lacks 
perception so much as to make it. On this question, 
M. Turgenev makes, in his Memoirs, the following 
remarks:— 

“ I was taking the baths at Ventnor, a small town on the 
Isle of Wight—it was in August 1860—when there first 
came into my head the idea of Fathers and Sons —that 
story, thanks to which the good feelings of the young 
generation of Russians towards me have, apparently for 
ever, been impaired. Not once, but many times, have I 
heard it said and read in criticisms on my writings that 
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I ‘start out from an idea,' or ‘follow an idea.' For this 
some praised, others blamed me. For my own part I 
must say that I have never attempted to * create an image ’ 
{sozdav&t' bbras), without having for my point of departure 
not an idea, hut a living being, around which I gathered 
and assembled by degrees all the befitting elements. So> 
it was with Fathers and Sons. As the groundwork of its 
chief character, Bazarov, I took a young country doctor 
(who died not long before 1860), whose personality had 
struck me.” 

M. Turg6nev thus most emphatically denies that which 
is obviously a ridiculous charge. In the above extract 
from his Memoirs, he alludes to the storm which was pro¬ 
voked by Fathers and Sons. To inquire into the reasons 
of the dissatisfaction produced by that work, and M. Tur¬ 
genev’s present position in Russia, will naturally lead me 
to give in the most convenient way a general idea of his 
literary work, of son oeuvre , as the French would say. 

Roughly speaking, the stories in the Sportsmans Note¬ 
book were the first writings which gave M. Turgenev a 
decided position as a man of letters. Their tone and 
their effect were decided. However much those master¬ 
pieces, On the Eve , Rudin, A Nest of Nobles , and many 
other shorter stories, may have added to his artistic fame, 
they did not alter the popular opinion of his character, 
aims, and moral position as a writer. They did not 
alter his Tendenz. All the Liberals, all young Russia, 
adored Turgenev. All the good in Russia and Russia’s 
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sons, as revealed in his faithful pages, was a safeguard for 
the “ new order of things ”; the weaknesses, the ineffectu¬ 
ality of the Rudins of the Shchigrovski Hamlets—these 
belonged to the past, to the old order of things. The noble 
women whom M. Turg6nev has drawn were to be eman¬ 
cipated ; as was Egor, the faithful muzhik . The ineffectual 
hamlets, the French-polished barins , adopting a new 
scientific agricultural theory every month, perfect in the 
latest Paris idioms, their heads full of fine ideas, and 
dying of ennui, the harsh task-masters grinding down 
their “ souls,”—all these were to he swept away. These 
the novelists had depicted as remnants of the past, 
which were to make way for worthier men. It was well 
known that M. Turgenev’s pictures of the hardships, and 
the philosophy and patience of the serfs, had produced a 
universally powerful impression. He was looked upon as 
an advocate, and as therefore bound not to speak against 
his brief. M. Turgenev was never an advocate, save in 
the loosest sense of the word. He aimed at depicting 
Russian life as it was. In his early days, it was such that 
nothing could furnish a stronger argument for the Liberal 
cause than a faithful representation thereof. His literary 
genius made him transcribe his observations, so as to 
produce an enormous effect. A judge, who sums up the 
evidence in a case, where one side is very strong, must 
inevitably strengthen that side still more by an impartial 
review of the facts. But he is no advocate. Nor was 
M. Turgenev. He has never distorted, consciously or 
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unconsciously, a single fact to suit a theory. He has 
neither flattered nor calumniated. Many of the Liberals, 
may be, thought, as men unused to political action are apt 
to think, that a stroke of the Tsar s pen would clear away 
the chaff, and leave but the wheat. They did not see 
that the Russia which was exhibited in M. Turgenev’s 
pages was the Russia of the future as well as of the past. 
That is to say that the causes which produced the Rudin’s 
and the bdrins of the Sportsman's Note-book , were causes 
whose energy could only be very gradually destroyed. 
I am not speaking here of M. Turg6nev’s literary critics, 
who never failed to recognise in him the great artist. 
The Russian jeunesse , whose devotion to the author of a 
Nest of Nobles was cooled by the publication of Fathers 
and Sons, can scarcely be supposed to have comprised 
the serious literary opinion of Russia. As I have said 
before, not only the sons were incensed at seeing them¬ 
selves represented by Bazarov, but the fathers were 
displeased at the way in which they were treated. But 
what is Bazarov ? He is the unforeseen outcome of the 
old order of things; he is not at all what young Russia 
dreamt of. 

In his Memoirs , M. Turgenev explains that Bazarov 
was taken from life. I will now continue the extract - 

“That remarkable man [the young doctor*] was, in my 
eyes, the incarnation of the as yet scarcely formed, still 
fermenting principle, which has since received the name 


* Vide supra , p. 29 
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of Nihilism.* The impressions which he produced upon 
me was very strong, and, at the same time, not well- 
defined. At first I could not well account for it; I 
strained my ears and eyes, as if wishing to glean from 
my surroundings some confirmation of my own feelings. 
I was puzzled by the fact that nowhere in our literature 
could I find any allusion to that which I seemed to see 
on all sides. Involuntarily I began to ask myself whether 
I were not pursuing a phantom/’ That it was no phantom 
which lured the author on, every reader of Fathers and 
Sons will know. He seized the new type, and gave it a 
name, before his countrymen had had time to follow him. 

Evgeni Vassilyevich Bazarov is not prepossessing, it is 
true; but I am not sure that the “ fathers ” (if anyone) 


* I have no wish to add one line to the controversy as to who first used 
the word “ Nihilism.” M. Turgenev undoubtedly was the first to apply it 
to the Russian movement; but he did not coin it, of course. I do 
not remember to have seen it stated anywhere that Jean Paul used the 
word. I came across it in a much-neglected book of his, full of the 
wisest, tenderest, and most humorous things—the Vorschule der 
Aesthetik (first published at Hamburg, in 1804). § 2 of the I. Programme 
is headed Poetische Nihifisten. This extract, from the beginning of § 2 
will show in what sense the word is used : “ Es folgt aus der gesetzlosen 
WiUkiir des jetzigen Zeitgeistes—der lieber ichsiichtig die Welt und das 
All vemichtet um sich nur freien Spielraum im Nichts auszuleeren, und 
welcher den Verband seiner Wunden als eine Fessel abreiszt—dasz er 
von der Nachahmung und dem Studium der Natur verachtlich sprechen 
musz. Denn wenn allmahlich die Zeitgeschichte einem Geschichtschreiber 
gleich wird und ohne Religion und Vaterland ist, so musz die Willkiir 
der Ichsucht sich zuletzt auch au die harten, scharfen Gebote der Wirk- 
lichkeit stoszen und daher lieber in die Oede der Phantasterei verfliegen, 
wo sie keine Gesetze zu befolgen findet als eigne, engere, kleinere, die das 
Reim—und Assonanzenbaues. Wo einer Zeit Gott, wie die Sonne, unter- 
geht, da tritt bald darauf auch die Welt in das Dunkel: der Verachterdes 
all achtet nichts weiter als sich und ftirchtet sich in der Nacht vor 
nichts weiter als vor seinen Geschopfen.” 
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had a better right to complain of their portraiture than the 
sons. Moreover, M. Turg6nev himself did not, I imagine, 
conceive that the new generation appeared at a disad¬ 
vantage in his novel. From what I have been able to 
gather, I should say that his sympathies, as an outsider, 
would be with Bazarov, rather than with the two Kirsanovs. 
These two last are made to appear somewhat ludicrous 
when they, or rather Pavel Petrovich, the elder of the 
brothers, attempt to reply to Bazarov’s contemptuous 
criticism of things as they are. With consummate art are 
they made so to appear. M. Turg6nev is too good an 
artist, too well bred, to tell us that they are a bit affected 
and conventional—the “fathers.” We see it directly they 
open their mouths before the young Nihilist doctor. The 
plan of Fathers and Sons, as I need look at it here, is 
simple enough. The brothers Kirs&nov, who live together 
in the country, are men not old, but of the old school— 
at all events when contrasted with Bazarov. P&vel 
Petrovich is uncompromisingly a “gentleman,” in the 
Russian sense; he dresses a VAnglaise, and has reserved 
manners to match his clothes ; he is rigidly decorous, and 
has had a past at Baden-Baden, and elsewhere. He reads 
Galignani. It is in connection with Pavel Petrovioh 
that we have a description of Princess R-, that de¬ 

scription which Mr. Henry James, Jun., with the eye of 
a true artist, singles out for commendation.* Nikolai 

* See Mr. James’ essay on M. Turgenev in voL cxviii. of the North 
American Review. It is reprinted in the same writer’s French Poets 
and Novelists. 

3 
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Petrovich, the younger brother, the father of Ark&di, whose 
eollege friend is Bazhrov, is an amiable, easy-going 
man, expansive, and with no grounded objection to new 
ideas. He rather mismanages his agriculture, and, a 
"widower, he has promoted one of his better-class peasant 
girls. Arkddi, on returning home to the country, finds 
a young brother. <f Le Tsar m’a fait l’honneur ... ! ” 
When Arkddi Nikolaevich goes home, on the completion 
of his University course, he takes with him his “ chum,” 
Bazarov, who is on his way to his own home, where an old 
father and mother live. Arkidi is rather proud of being 
a Nihilist, but he is not very serious. He is a superficial 
Nihilist; but Bazarov, the young doctor, is in grim 
earnest. After some time, the two young men go to the 
neighbouring town, whence they are passed on by intro¬ 
ductions to Nikolskoe, the country house of Madame 
Odintsova, a young widow, who lives with her aunt, and 
her younger sister, Katya. After a short stay, the two 
young men go to the modest house of Bazarov's father, 
which is some thirty versts from Nikolskoe. Thence they 
return to the Kirsanovs. But Ark&di Nikolaevich cannot 
resist going back to Madame Odintsova's, leaving Bazarov 
with his father and uncle. Whilst so left, the young 
doctor is challenged by Pavel Petrovich, partly on account 
of the mother of his brother’s child, partly because he 
hates Bazarov. After this affair the latter leaves, and 
passing by Nikolskoe, where he finds Arkadi about to be 
engaged to K&tya, and takes leave of his friend and of 
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Madame Odintsova, he returns home, where he dies in a few 
months of blood poisoning, caught from a patient. Suoh 
are the simple facts of Fathers and Sons . But with what 
skill are they not developed ! The central figure of the 
book is Bazarov; it is his career that we follow in reading 
it. It is very hard, looking at him with our eyes of to-day, 
to see anything in Bazarov which is calculated to excite 
violent opposition, unless it be that his manners lack polish. 
It is only when we realise what were the aspirations of the 
days before the Emancipation that we can imagine why 
Baz&rov was considered a libel instead of an artistically 
exaggerated type. Most readers of the present day must 
like the Nihilist better than the other characters in the 
book. He is firm, he has courage, and a far better 
heart and more tenderness than he cares to allow. When 
he first goes to the Kirs&novs’ house he is for ever arguing 
with the aristocratic P&vel Petrovich, whose icy politeness 
and conventional ideas are very irritating to the rough 
young doctor. The good-natured brother of P&vel is dis¬ 
tressed by these altercations, which are never of Bazarov’s 
seeking. P&vel cannot resist attacking the Nihilist, and 
is ostentatiously old-fashioned and “ gentlemanly,” even in 
his pronunciation. Ark&di puts himself on the side of 
Bazarov; but his skin-deep Nihilism does not save him 
from constant irritation at the manner in which his friend 
alludes to his uncle when the young men are alone together. 
However, a truce is soon tacitly agreed upon between P&vel 
Petrovich and Baz&rov. The latter, indeed, does not put 
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himself much en Evidence at the house, being constantly 
engaged with his microscope. The young men reach 
Nikolskoe through the introduction of a friend of an 
“ emancipated " Russian woman, Evddksiya Kukshina, of 
an amusing hut unpleasant type. She is shown to us by 
M. Turg6uev in some most vivid and amusing scenes. She 
lives in an atmosphere of cigarette smoke, champagne, and 
scientific jargon. At an official hall at the house of the 
governor of the province, Ark&di and Baz&rov meet Anna 
Sergy^evna Odintsdva. Both are struck by her, especially 
the former. Ark&di praises up his friend to her with such 
enthusiasm that feminine curiosity is aroused, and both of 
them are invited to her house. She wants to know the 
man who has the courage " to believe in nothing at all.”’ 
They accept, and in a few days arrive at Nikolskoe. This 
brings us to the most striking part of the book. On their 
arrival they are introduced to Katya, the sister of Anna 
Sergy6evna, a young girl of seventeen. 

Very true to nature is the way in which M. Turg6nev 
treats the situation thus created. Baz&rov engrosses the 
attention of Anna Sergy6evna, with whom, at first, not he 
but Ark&di is in love. The latter has to put up with the 
society of KAtya, who almost bores him, and is somewhat con¬ 
strained by his presence. For a long time Ark&di feels very 
sorry at the neglect of Madame Odintsdva, though he grows 
to like the society of K&tya, who is, indeed, a charming girl. 
He is very young, and it is not to be wondered at if his 
imagination is more stricken by the femme du monde, than 
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by the tender, reserved young girl. But it very soon 
appears that Anna Sergy6evna’s mind, I will not say her 
heart, is wholly devoted to Baz&rov. A strange change 
comes over the latter. He does not lose his power of making 
rough, acrimonious repartees, nor does he profess any 
increased respect for anything or anybody. It is evident, 
however, that Odintsova has produced a strong impression 
upon him. It shows itself chiefly in a depression of mind, 
a weakness of purpose, a moody distrust of himself. He 
feels out of his element, and is disturbed by emotions to 
which he had schooled himself to remain inaccessible, and 
for which he has always professed contempt. He probably 
knows all along that Anna Sergy6evna merely interests 
herself in and plays with him. She, on her side, never, 
unless perhaps for an instant, deludes herself with the idea 
that she loves Baz&rov. She is a woman who has never 
loved. Fresh, rosy, pretty, young, and cold, she has never 
known what it is to give her heart to another. She is fond 
of her comfort, of her independence. She longs for some¬ 
thing indefinite, perhaps, unconsciously, for love ; but this 
longing is never strong enough to disturb her, to rob her of 
one hour’s sleep. After many walks, after many t&te-a- 
tetes with Bazarov, the crisis comes. The doctor receives 
a message from his father, and resolves to go to his 
home. The two interviews which he has with Odin¬ 
tsova, after this resolve is taken, are masterly in the 
extreme. They reveal the power of the writer in all its 
extent. Had I the necessary space at my disposal I would 
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present these two scenes to the reader in their entirety. At 
the first evening interview Baz&rov announces his intention 
of leaving the next day. ** How is it you have made up 
your mind to go ? And your promise ? ” says Anna 
Sergyeevna. “ What promise ? ” “ Have you forgotten ? 

You were going to give me some lessons in chemistry.’* 
“ But what can I do ?” says Baz&rov; “my father ex¬ 
pects me; I can’t dawdle any longer. For that matter 
you can read Pelouse et Fr6my, Notions Gknbrales de 
C/iimie, a good and clearly-written book. You will find 
everything that you require in it.” “ But you remember 
you told me that a book could not replace ... I forget 
how you expressed it, but you know what I mean . . . 
don’t you remember ? ” “ What can I do! ” repeated 

Baz&rov. “ Why should you go ? ” says Odintsova, lower¬ 
ing her voice. She is leaning back in her arm-chair with 
folded arms. Her form is enveloped in an ample white 
dress. She looks paler than usual in the light of the lamp. 
She glances at Baz&rov. “ Why should I stop ? ’* asks the 
latter. Odintsova turns her head round. “ What do you 
mean ? Are you dull here ? Or do you think we should 
not miss you ? ” “I am convinced of it.” The fencing 
now begins. Bazfirov is angry with himself for being 
moved as he is. He is irritated because he feels that 
Odintsova has been able to disturb him without being 
disturbed herself. She tells him that when he is gone she 
shall feel great ennui. He does not believe it. With some 
spite he says: “ You will not bore yourself, because you 
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have already told me that you only do so when your daily 
life is disturbed. You have arranged your life on such 
a faultless, correot principle, that there is no place in it for 
weariness, grief, or for any deep feelings.” Odintsova is 
slightly stung by this speech, but she does not contradict it. 
She pursues Bazdrov by her answers and remarks, as well 
as by her questions, as if she were anxious to provoke a 
decisive statement from him. It is coquetry, not wholly 
conscious, but coquetry all the same. She asks suoh 
questions as these : “ Then you resolutely refuse to believe 
that I am incapable of being carried away . . . ? ” “ Per¬ 

haps by curiosity, not otherwise,” is Bazhrov’s answer. 
“ Can I not, then, fall in love ? ” “ How do you know that 
it is a misfortune to fall in love ? ” Naturally, some of 
her questions result from observations by Bazarov; but it 
is she who “pursues” the conversation. They separate, 
however, without anything definite having been said on 
either side. She has told Bazarov that she is not dis¬ 
enchanted, but dissatisfied; and that it is not so easy to 
“ give one's self.” He replies that it certainly is not easy 
if you stand reflecting and waiting. 

The'final meeting takes place the next day. Anna 
Sergy6evna invites Bazarov into her room, so that he 
may give her the name of “ some manual." II va sane 
dire that she cares little for any such recommendation. 
He has not said much about Ganot’s Traite de physique 
experimentale , and the before-mentioned book by Pelouse 
et Fr6my, ere Odintsova interrupts: “Evg6ni Yasilyioh, 
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forgive me, but I did not ask you in here to have your 
opinion on text-books.” That is true enough. She is 
anxious to resume yesterday’s conversation; Bazarov is not. 
It is, however, resumed, and its character remains the same. 
Anna Sergy6evna tells the young Nihilist that he is too 
clever, and has too much amour propre , to be a mere 
district physician; then, in the course of conversation, she 
says : “ I see, you despise us all! ” That is denied. “ I 
do not despise you, Anna Sergy6evna, and you know that.” 
“ I know nothing—but granted ; I understand your dis¬ 
inclination to speak of your future performances! But 
that which is going on within you now . . .” “ Going on 

within me! ” exclaimed Bazarov; “just as if I were some 
government or community. In any case, it is not of any 
interest. And, moreover, can a man always say aloud 
what is * going on within him ' ? ” “ I cannot see why 

one should not say everything that is in his heart." “ Can 
you do that ? ” asks Bazarov. “ I can," replies Anna 
Sergy6evna, after a slight hesitation. Baz&rov lowered 
his head. “ You are more fortunate than I am/' Anna 
Sergy6evna looks enquiringly at him. “ As you like," 
she continued; “but something tells me all the same 
that we have not met in vain, that we shall be good friends. 
I am convinced that your—what shall I say ?—your stiff¬ 
ness, your reserve, will at length disappear." “ So you 
notice some reserve in me ? and what else did you say, 
stiffness ?" “ Yes.” Baz&rov rises, and goes to the 
window. “ And you would like to know the cause of 
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this reserve—you would like to know what is going 
on within me ? ” “ Yes,” repeats Odintsova, with a 

certain fear for which she cannot account. “ And you 
will not he angry ? *’ “No.” “No?” Bazarov is 
standing with his back to her. “ Well, know that I 
love you stupidly, madly. . . . That is what you 
wanted to know ! ” In a moment he has seized her in his 
arms, and she has freed herself, and stands in the further 
comer of the room. In fear she quickly whispers: “ You 
did not understand me.” Bazarov bites his lips, and leaves 
the room. Anna Sergy6evna has but little right to com¬ 
plain ; she clearly has brought upon herself the declaration 
of a man whom she does not love. She feels that she 
has been wrong—but she “ could not foresee ” what was 
to happen, she says to herself. If that he true, she was 
blind from selfishness. An untutored medical man who 
believed in nothing at all was amusing to her, and she 
“ drew him out ” regardless of the consequences. Once 
or twice before meeting him again at dinner, she has 
momentary doubts about her feelings for Bazarov. But 
peace of mind and body is everything, and she throws 
him aside. In the garden, after dinner, he begs her pardon. 
She is not, she says, angry, but grieved. “ * So much the 
worse,’ he says. * In any case I am punished enough. 
My position, you will most likely agree, is very con¬ 
temptible. You asked me why I was leaving ? But I 
cannot and will not stay. To-morrow I shall be gone.’ 
* Evgeni Yasilyich, why-* * Why do I go ? ’ * No ; I 
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did not mean that.’ * You cannot recall the past, Anna 
Sergy6evna,—-and it must have happened sooner or later. 
Consequently I must leave. I only know of one condition 
upon which I could stay j and that condition will never 
be. You do not—pardon my audacity—love me, and 
never will love me ? ’ For a moment, Bazdrov’s eyes 
gleamed beneath his dull brows. Anna Sergy6evna made 
no answer. ( I am afraid of this man,’ flashed through 
her mind. * Good-bye/ said Baz&rov, as if guessing her 
thought; and went towards the house/’ 

So separate Anna Sergy6evna and Baz&rov, practically 
for ever. They do, indeed, see each other once or twice 
more; but everything between them is over. When 
Baz&rov reaches his home, accompanied by Ark&di, he 
receives a tender welcome from his old father and mother, 
the latter abounding in soft maternal cares and diminutives 
for her brusque son; the former as passionately fond of 
Evgeni as his wife, but endeavouring to assume a tone of 
manly sturdiness. The description of the modest home 
of this delightful old couple—warm, comfortable, old- 
fashioned, with a smell of dinner and tea pervading the 
place; the rendering of the young men’s feelings towards 
the old Baz&rovs, and especially of the mingled fondness 
and ennui of Evgeni Vasilyich, are beyond all praise. 
The truthfulness, the humour, the pathos of it all is 
admirable indeed. Ere long the two students go back to 
the Kirsdnovs, taking Nikolskoe en route. But at the 
latter place they stop but a few hours, finding everything 
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in a painful contrast with what it was—experiencing the 
disenchantment of a second visit to a place where they have 
been very happy. K&tya is not well, and invisible. It 
is when he goes to Nikolskoe without seeiDg her, that 
Ark&di first discovers that she it is whom he went to see. 
They do not leave without a warm invitation to return 
before long. Baz&rov and Ark&di have not been many 
days at the Kirs&novs’ before the latter, unable to hold 
out any longer, goes off to Nikolskoe. Baz&rov, left 
alone with P&vel and Nikol&i Kirs&nov, is in no very 
enviable condition. However, he devotes himself to his 
science. Nikol&i Petrovich constantly—and, occasionally, 
even P&vel— assist at his investigations with the micro¬ 
scope, taking apparently a vast interest therein. Baz&rov 
begins to like the simple, sweet-natured F6nichka, the 
young mother of Nikol&i Petrovich’s child. She, on her 
side, is glad to talk to the young doctor who seems to be 
more akin to her than the aristocratic P&vel. Moreover, 
he prescribes for her little boy’s simple ailments. The 
two often see each other in the garden by chance in the 
early morning. One morning they sit down and talk 
together for some time. It ends in Evg6ni Vasilyich 
asking her for a rose, and kissing her lips, within sight of 
P&vel Petrovich, who, however, does not show that he 
has seen anything. F6nichka is in distress. She tells 
Baz&rov that he has behaved wickedly. Immediately after 
this, P&vel Petrovich formally challenges Evg6ni Vasil- 
yich. The account of the challenge and of the duel itself. 
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in which the “ gentleman ” is slightly wounded, is delight¬ 
ful. Kirs&nov appears slightly ludicrous; and good sense 
is on Baz&rov’s side. Yet he is admirable, too, this 
polished, courtly barin> with his icy composure, his strict 
Adherence to his code of honour. His respect for Baz&rov 
grows visibly when the latter accepts the challenge readily. 
After duly tending his wounded antagonist, the Nihilist 
goes home, calling at Nikolskoe on the way. Here he 
learns that Ark&di is to marry Kdtya. He cannot refrain 
from enjoying somewhat Anna Sergy6evna’s embarrassment 
at the engagement. The day before she knew of it she 
Jet Baz&rov know that she was “ interested ” in Ark&di, 
and that he was by no means so insignificant as he had 
seemed. He felt for Katya, she said, as a brother, remark¬ 
ing that her proper rdle was that of aunt. She soon 
reconciles herself, however, to the coming marriage. After 
Evg6ni Vasilyich has left, and she is the witness of the 
young people’s happiness, she reflects: “I suppose Bazdrov 
was right—curiosity, nothing but curiosity, love of quiet, 
and egotism. . . .” 

The two students take an affecting leave of each -other. 
Bazirov tells Ark&di that they are parting for ever. 
Keeling as deeply as the young “ noble,” as he styles his 
friend, Evg6ni Vasilyich sees things as they are, and has 
the courage to look ahead. He knows that their ways 
have parted; he knows that Ark&di’s Nihilism has vanished; 
he knows that the bonds that bound them together can 
never be re-united. He is almost playful towards his 
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former companion, who is going to marry and settle down 
into a young country gentleman. But perhaps the sportive 
tone is hut assumed to disguise disappointment and regret. 
Ark&di throws his arms round his friend’s neck, and his 
tears flow fast. The same evening he is happy enough 
with K&tya. As Baz&rov predicted, he had soon for¬ 
gotten. 

Evg6ni Vasilyich delights his parents by announcing to 
them that he will stop at home for six months. They 
little know that he has come home for ever. “Little 
Mother,” says old Baz&rov to his wife, “ when Enyushka* 
came home for the first time, we worried him a little ; this 
time we must be wiser.” Baz&rov’s moroseness is not of 
very long duration. A change soon comes over him. He 
grows thinner, weaker, melancholy; rather seeks society; 
will smoke with his father, and even ask after the parish 
priest. But his father becomes anxious about his son’s 
hypochondria, as he deems it. His circuitous methods of 
enquiry into his son’s condition are highly ineffectual. 
Though more tractable in many ways, Evgeni Vasilyich 
is very difficult to approach with a “ How do you feel ? ” 
or a “ What is the matter ? ” Having occasion once to help 
his father with an operation, he gradually got to helping 
him regularly. Old Baz&rov is immensely proud of his 
son. He tells one of his patients, the wife of a peasant, 
that “Napoleon, the Emperor of the French, has not a 
better doctor ” than his son. 

* Diminutive of Evgeni. 
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One day, however, Evg6ni asks his father for a pieoe of 
■caustic, for a slight cut which he has in a finger. He cut 
himself whilst performing the autopsy of a peasant who had 
died of typhus fever. The wound is cauterised ; hut too 
late, for it is already four days old. In three more days 
Bazdrov takes to his bed, and very soon he dies of 
fever. All through his illness he cannot keep from 
irony. He cannot help smiling at the way in which, as 
he says, his father finds comfort in a word. “ The crisis 

has come; the crisis has passed-” That word “crisis” 

was a comfort to the old father. Bazarov begs that Anna 
Sergy6evna may be sent for. As soon as possible she 
■comes, bringing a German doctor with her. Her first 
feeling on seeing the sick man is one of terror at his 
altered and ghastly state. It flashes through her mind 
that she would have felt differently had she loved him. 
Evgeni thanks her. He asks to be left alone with her, 
remarking, with a faint smile, that she need not be afraid 
of a dying man. “ This is regal,” he says; “ they say 
that Tsars visit dying people.” What he says to her as 
she sits near him is eminently characteristic. He is too 
weak to be as rough and trenchant as he was ; his tone is 
one of gentle irony and philosophical resignation. His 
time has come; he has no illusions as to his fate; he 
knows that Anna Sergy6evna will forget him; he ridicules 
the idea of his being of any use to his country. “ ‘ I 
useful to Kussia ! No, evidently not. Who, indeed, is 
useful ? The boot-maker is useful; the tailor is useful; 
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the butcher—sells meat—the butcher- Stop ; I am 

confused. There is a wood-’ He put his hand to his 

forehead. Anna Sergy6evna bent over him. ‘ Evg6ni 
Vasilyich, I am here.’ He seized her hand all at once, 
and raised himself. * Good-bye,’ he said ; * listen, I did 
not kiss you that time. . . . Blow on the dying flame, 
that it may go out. . . .’ Anna Sergy6evna pressed her lips 
to his forehead. * That is enough,’ he cried, and sunk 
into his pillow. ‘ And now—the darkness.’ ” Baz&rov 
died that night. 

M. Turgenev has written few things more exquisite than 
the account of Bazarov’s last stay in his father’s house. 
It breathes a spirit of tender sympathy with the poor old 
people, who are almost afraid of showing their love for 
their only child, who are for ever anxious about him, con¬ 
cerned for his comfort, and in constant fear of worrying 
him—a sympathy which does not blind him to the little 
absurdities of which they are guilty. Arina Vlasyevna, 
the mother, is charmingly drawn by M. Turg^aev. 

I must quote the closing lines of Fathers and Sons :— 
*' In one of the remote corners of Russia there is a small 
village cemetery. Like nearly all our cemeteries, it bears 
a sad aspect; the ditch which surrounds it is grown over 
with grass, the grey wooden crosses are tumbling down and 
rotting beneath their once painted rooflets, the stone slabs 
are all out of place, looking as if someone had been pushing 
them down ; two or three naked trees afford scanty shade, 
the sheep stray unrestrainedly over the graves. But 
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there is one grave which man does not touch, nor beast 
trample; only the birds rest upon it, and sing at the break 
of day. An iron railing encloses it, and at each end are 
planted two young firs. Evgeni Baz&rov is buried there. 
From a neighbouring village two infirm old people often 
come to visit the grave ; they are husband and wife. Sup¬ 
porting each other, they walk with an enfeebled gait, they 
approach the iron railing, and fall down on their knees and 
weep bitterly and long, and long do they look, with fixed 
gaze, at the mute stone beneath which lies their son. 
They exchange a word or two now and then, remove a few 
stones from the soil, arrange a branch of one of the firs, 
and return to their prayers, and cannot leave the spot where 
they seem nearer to their son, and the memories of him 
seem fresher. Will their prayers, their tears, be unavailing ? 
Is not love—holy, devoted love—all-powerful ? Oh, yes ! 
however passionate, sinful, and unsubmissive be the heart 
that lies in the grave, the flowers blooming above look 
tranquilly down upon us with their unblemished eyes; 
they speak to us not only of one eternal peace, the great 
peace of * indifferent * nature; they tell us also of the 
eternal reconciliation, and of the life without end.” 

It is impossible to close Fathers and Sons without a 
feeling of regret and sadness. Most readers have sympa¬ 
thised with Baz&rov, they have seen in him the exaggera¬ 
ting opponent of a had state of things; one who has 
turned away from f< society ” in disgust, and has not yet 
found his right path. Politically, using the word in its 
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broadest sense, he dies as fruitless as Rudin, and he must 
have done so. He is not a Nihilist of action. It is as long 
a step from Fathers and Sons to Virgin Soil on the one 
hand, as it is from Fathers and Sons to Rudin on the 
other. 

There is nothing of the phraseur in Bazarov. He is 
disgusted with society on principle, and he devotes himself 
to science with genuine earnestness. Dmitri Rudin is in¬ 
capable of devoting himself to anything, and his views od 
the world around him, shrewd as many of them are, lead 
him to nothing but the repeated exposition thereof. 
Baz&rov believes in and respects nothing except science; 
Rudin believes in a great many things—in more, perhaps, 
than is warrantable. Whatever career a man of science 
might have made for himself in Russia in Baz&rov’s days, 
was open to him, and he might have attained to eminence 
but for his death. The most superficial observer of human 
nature cannot help seeing that Rudin would never do 
anything. 

From one cause or another, scarcely one of M. Turgenev’s 
characters does do anything.' Insarov, Bersenev, and 
Shubin, in On the Eve, Lavretski in A Nest of Nobles, 
S&nin in Spring Floods , Nezhd&nov in Virgin Soil —what 
is the sum total of all their lives ? What does any of them 
accomplish ? Insdrov dies early in his native Bulgaria ; 
Nezhd&nos shoots himself, after a feeble, bootless struggle; 
S&nin disappears, no one knows whither, having lost the 
woman he loved through his own vicious weakness : 

4 
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Lavr6tski, left with a wife who has dishonoured herself, and 
the girl he would have married in a convent, makes some 
efforts to do useful work. But of all the striving and 
suffering, the living and thinking, what is the fruit ? The 
answer can scarcely be anything but—nothing. 

If so, there must be a reason. Let us remember that 
M. Turgenevs novels are all Russian—all that we see in 
them is Russian, and their moral is particularly applicable 
to his country. If we look into the cause of so much 
failure, we almost inevitably conclude that the cause is a 
fatal weakness of character, weakness, and the indolence, the 
indecision, the hopelessness which weakness engenders. A 
master hand has painted for us the picture of his country 
at different periods, and that is what it shows us. The 
relation which this debility of character bears to the 
political condition of Russia it is for the politician to 
discover. This one question I may be allowed to ask here. 
What career was open to Rudin, even to Baz&rov ? In¬ 
effectual they both were, in different ways. But did their 
country encourage them to be anything else ? Rudin was 
of the old generation, Baz&rov of the new. But those 
external causes which, indirectly, contributed to the failure 
of the former, would have cut short or hampered the 
development of the latter, had not death been before 
them. 

The hero of M. Turgenev’s last great work, Virgin Soii, 
well-known to English readers, the Nihilist Nezhdanov 
destroys himself at the end of the book, in one of the saddest 
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and most poignant scenes that I know of in the works of the 
author. He is not equal to the task which he has undertaken. 
He is morally as infirm and contemptible as the corrupted 
class against which he wages war. His attempts to or¬ 
ganise a serious Nihilistic propaganda are ludicrously 
unsuccessful. He becomes a drunkard in order to propitiate 
the peasantry—and all for nothing. The finest character 
in the book is Marianna—again a woman—a Muza of the 
new generation. The practical, manly engineer is admir¬ 
able, it is true; but he is by no means a typical Nihilist of 
the newest type. Virgin Soil gives, despite the protest of 
the revolutionary party (who are naturally anxious to dis¬ 
credit it) the best picture of the latest phase of Nihilism in 
Russia at the date of its publication. In the preface to a 
collection of poems by Russian political proscripts ( Iz-za 
Reshetki—From Behind the Prison Bars —Geneva, 1877), 
M. Turg6nev is sneered at as a gentleman-artist (“ gen¬ 
tleman -khuddzhnik ”) ; and it is said that he has been so 
much out of Russia, that he has confused two distinct 
movements ; Nezhdanov belonging to an earlier phase than 
that reached when Virgin Soil came out. It is argued 
that the characters in the book cannot be true to life, 
because they are so absurd. 

How consoling it would be if such an argument could 
be relied upon. I wonder if the writer of the preface to the 
curious little book above-mentioned thinks the absurdity of 
some of M. Turg6nev’s Barins sufficient evidence of their 
untruthfulness. The novelist is often spoken of here as if 
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he had had some peculiar connection with Nihilism. 

That he was a sound Liberal is, I take it, certain. 

/ 

He also afforded generous aid to many of his exiled 
countrymen, irrespective of their creed or opinions. 
That is rather a proof of kind-heartedness and tolerance 

• 

than of Nihilism. He has in his writings dealt with 
Nihilism as he has with every other subject—as a saga¬ 
cious, accurate observer, and a literary artist of consummate 
ability. He has painted it as it is. If it does not appear 
to us more attractive, more respectable, more serious, it is 
not, assuredly, because it has been unfairly dealt with. 

“ With them (women) only, occasionally, does he wholly 
forswear his irony, and become frankly sympathetic. We 
hope it is not false ethnology to suppose that this is a sign 
of something, potentially at least, very fine in the character 
of his country-women. As fine a poet as you will, would 
hardly have devised a Maria Alexandrovna, an E16na, a 
Lisa, a Tatyana, an Irene even, without having known 
some very admirable women.” 

So says Mr. Henry James in his admirable essay on 
M. Turg6nev, to which I have before alluded. It is per¬ 
fectly true. To the above list might be added Nat&liya in 
Rtidin, Muza in Punin and Babitrin . Even Zuiaida in 
First Lovt, though not admirable, is yet very charming, 
and by no sort of means can she be set down as a mere 
vicious woman. There is nothing frivolous in her nature. 
Her conduct is very far from being blameless; but it is 
difficult to blame her. The love which masters her is a 
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deep passion; it is to no passing whim that she yields. 
Muza Pavloona is a woman of a very different type. There 
is in her the steadfastness, the endurance, the fire, which 
go to make up the heroine. In her we see something like 
austerity, a pure fervour which commands respect and 
admiration, if it does not evoke love. Muza is a “ new 
type,” as Tarkhov puts it; but what we notice in her we 
notice to a lesser degree in El6na, Liza, Tatyana, and 
even the apparently ordinary Katya in Smoke. Turg6nev’s 
female characters, if not artistically finer, are certainly far 
more attractive than his men. He has portrayed with 
abundant delicate love, and displayed their peculiar features 
to us with all tenderness. They are not prudes, they are not 
forbidding, they are not guindees ; hut they have something 
about them which makes a man very careful in approach¬ 
ing them, which puzzles, perhaps frightens him, if he be 
young. This attribute of the Russian young girl is made 
rather more peculiar by the fact that she is not a prisoner 
like the French girl, but has a freedom of intercourse with 
men which puts her much nearer to the girls of England 
and America, who, full of excellent qualities, are not sur¬ 
rounded by that indescribable atmosphere which seems, at 
first, to turn love into admiration, and to wither up the 
compliment on the lips of the offender. Mr. Henry James 
says that the nature of the Russan girl has something of 
the “ faintly acrid perfume of the New England tempera¬ 
ment—a hint of Puritan angularity." There is some just¬ 
ness in this remark. But two races so widely different as 
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the Slavonic and the Anglo-Saxon can resemble each other 
but very superfioially. Thereis something Asiatic in the calm 
doggedness, the fatalism, and the fitful fire of the Russian 
nature. When her moment has come, the calm, austere 
(if the word be not too strong) Russian girl will be carried 
on and away by a fougue unknown to the Anglo-Saxon. 
In the meantime, she moves about enveloped in a cooling 
atmosphere of confident expectancy. But the spring bursts 
forth as suddenly, as joyously, in the breast of the young 
Russian girl, as it does over the ice-bound land after a 
Russian winter. But should no sun shine for the girl, or 
should it shine and be soon obscured, she will resign 
herself. The sun will sink again, and for ever. In 
the Nest of Nobles , Liza retires to a convent. She has 
loved a man who was perhaps worthy of her, who thought 
he could marry her. He discovers that his wife, who long 
since left him and dishonoured herself, still lives, and 
Liza and he must separate. She will have no dimmer 
jewel than the pure love which was hers for a moment; 
the sun has shone for a day, and is gone. She bows her 
head and leaves this world. In On the Eve , E16na’s 
moment comes when she meets Inskrov, the Bulgarian 
patriot. When he dies in his native country, she remains 
there. Why should she return to Russia? she asks. 
Life has yielded its fruit. 

M. Turgenev has certainly done honour to the women 
of Russia. One knows not where else to look for such 
a rose-garden as he has painted. Even the u wicked 
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fairies *’ are actuated by deep feelings. It would be peou 
liar if the most truthful novelist of his time should hav* 
flattered his countrywomen, while dealing meroilessly with 
his own sex. For, though not harsh or uncharitable, he is 
inexorable in his adherence to truth. Here we have the 
secret of his greatness. His well-controlled humour, his 
sensitiveness to every charm and beauty, to every defor¬ 
mity of nature, his responsiveness to all the moods of men 
and women, his wide sympathies, his great knowledge of 
the world of to-day and of the past, his keen sportsman's 
eye—for a great sportsman he was, as every reader of the 
Note-book will know—have enabled him to depict life as it 
is with a fidelity which is marvellous. But he is a poet 
and a novelist in one. It is as rare as it is delightful to 
take up a book where, side by side with the most minute 
and subtle analysis of character, and detailed realistic 
descriptions, you find passages of tender prose-poetry. 
Such a book is each of M. Turgenev’s ; and if this intro¬ 
duction, which has run, in rather a rambling fashion, to a 
greater length than I had intended, should do anything 
towards making the Russian novelist better known to the 
English public, I shall not offer any apology for having 
said so much. 

The writings of M. Turgenev have not been without 
effect on the newer school of French novelists; and in 
Germany the gifted novel and nouvelle writer, Paul Heyse, 
has, I should say, not remained unaffected by the genins of 
the Russian author. But most noticeable is the strong effeot 
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•which the works of M. Turgenev have produced upon 
what the Quarterly Review , with questionable taste, calls 
the “Howells and James school.” Mr. James is most 
decidedly the disciple of M. Turg6nev; that the relation¬ 
ship between them might be expressed in a less agreeable 
manner, I do not wish to say. There is, for that matter, 
I conceive, nothing derogatory in being influenced by such 
a writer as Ivan Sergy§evich Turgenev, or even in model¬ 
ling oneself upon him. One tale of Mr. James’ there is 
which exemplifies what I have been saying in the most 
striking manner. Except that the scene of it is chiefly in 
America, it might easily pass for a production of M. Tur¬ 
genev’s. As a rule, the resemblance of the American to 
the Russian author is so general, as not easily to admit 
of description. Mr. James* love of detail, delicate style, 
and passion for analysis, may be cited as constituting 
a great part of the likeness. In Russia, M. Turgenev 
a, fait ecole. It would take too long to enter fully into 
this matter. The distinguished novelist. Count Lev 
Tolstoy shows clear traces of his fellow-countryman’s 
influence, although he has traced out for himself a path 
of his own. 

It has not been my aim to offer in this place an ex¬ 
haustive criticism of M. Turgenev’s literary work. I have 
endeavoured to point out to readers unacquainted with his 
writings some of the salient features thereof; to accompany 
the following tales by a rough indication of the life of 
their author, and the characteristics of his works. For- 
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tunately, it will be long before the echoes of the great 
European chorus of praise which followed him to the 
grave have died away. I cannot venture to say more of 
him who has just been universally and rightly recognised 
as the greatest of contemporary novelists. 
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The clock had struck half-past twelve, the guests had 
separated some time before, and the only persons re¬ 
maining in the room were the landlord of the inn, Serg6i 
Nikolai6vitch, and Vladimir Petrdvitch. The landlord 
rang the bell, and ordered the remains of the supper to bo 
removed. When this was done, he settled himself in the 
depths of his arm-chair, and, puffing at a cigar, said: 

“ Each of us must tell the story of his first love. It 's 
your turn, Serg6i Nikolai6vitch.” 

The man thus addressed, a rotund person with fair fat 
face, gazed first at the host and then up at the ceiling. 

“ I had no first love/’ said he at length; “ I began 
with the second.” 

“ How did you do that ? ” 

“ It was very simple. I was eighteen when I first began 
to pay attention to a very nice girl; but I courted her as 
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if I were quite an experienced hand—just as I have done 
with others since. Properly speaking, I fell in love, for 
the first and last time, when I was six, with my nurse 
hut that is a long time ago. The details of our love- 
making have vanished from my memory; and if I could 
remember them, whom could they possibly interest ? ” 

“ What shall we do, then ? ” exclaimed the landlord* 
“ The story of my first love is not very remarkable either. 
I never fell in love with anyone till I met my deceased 
wife, Anna Ivanovna, and with us everything went as 
smoothly as possible. Our fathers arranged our engage¬ 
ment ; we soon fell in love with each other, and married 
without delay. My story is told in two words. I’ll 
confess, gentlemen, that when I introduced the question of 
first love, I relied on you, I will not say old, but, at any 
rate, not young bachelors. Won’t you tell us something, 
Vladimir Petroritch ? ” 

“ My first love is certainly not one of the most ordinary,” 
said Vladimir Petrdvitch, with a certain hesitation. He 
was a man of about forty, with dark hair turning grey. 

“ Oh,” exclaimed the landlord and Serg6i Nikol*u6vitch 
together; (t that’s all the better. Tell us your story.” 

“ With pleasure—or rather, no : I will not tell it, 
for I am no hand at telling a story. I should make it 
either dry and short, or diffuse and untrue. But, if yott 
will |allow me, I will write down'what I remember of it, 
and read it to you. 

At first, the friends could not agree to this; but Vladimir 
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Petr6vitch was firm. In a fortnight they met again, and 
he kept his word. The contents of the manuscript were 
as follow:— 

I. 

I was at that time sixteen years of age. The incidents 
of my story occurred in the summer of the year 1883. 
I was living in Moscow, with my parents; they rented a 
suburban-house, near the Kaluga gate, opposite N6s- 
kutchnaya.* I was preparing for the University; but I 
was dilatory, and worked very little. 

My liberty was unrestricted. I did just as I pleased, 
especially from the time that I left the hands of my last 
French tutor, who could not accustom himself to the 
thought that he had dropped into Russia “ like a bomb ” 
{comme une bombe ); and used to loll on his bed, for days 
at a time, with a soured expression on his face. My father 
treated me with indifference, though kindly; my mother 
scarcely took any notice of me: yet she had [no other 
-child: she was absorbed by other cares. My father was 
still a young and very handsome man when he married. 
His was a mariage de convenance. My mother was ten 
years older than him. She led a dismal life, perpetually 
having fits of excitement, jealousy, and anger; but not in 
the presence of my father. His demeanour was stem, 
cold, and reserved. I never saw a man more studiedly 
calm, with more self-possession or self-control. 


* A villa presented to the Imperial family by Count Orlov. 
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I shall never forget the first weeks which I spent in our 
country house. We left town on the 9th May; the weather 
was marvellous. I walked about, sometimes in our garden, 
sometimes in N6skutchnaya, or beyond the barriers. 
I would take a book with me, such as one of Kaidanov’s 
Cours , but I'rarely opened it; occupying myself rather 
in reciting poetry, of which I knew a great deal from 
memory. The blood in my veins seemed in a state of 
ferment, and my heart was sad, so sweetly and pleasantly 
sad! I was for ever awaiting, fearing something : I 
wondered at, and was ready for everything: my fancy was 
at play, and it flitted round the same object, as the martins 
fly round the church steeple in the early morn. I was 
meditative and despondent, I even wept; but, through my 
tears, through my sadness, there pierced, aided now by 
the chanting of poetry, now by a beautiful evening, like 
grass at spring-tide, the joyful feeling of young, bubbling 
life. 

I had a horse, which I saddled myself, and rode far and 
wide, whithersoever I chose. I galloped along, and imagined 
myself a knight on his tourney. How gleefully the wind 
blew in my ears ! or, turning my face up to the heavens, 
I received their brilliant light and blue into my open soul. 
I recollect that at this time no woman's image, no vision 
of a woman’s love, had arisen in my mind with any 
distinctness. But, in all that I thought, in all that I felt, 
there lay a half-recognised, bashful presentiment of some¬ 
thing novel, something unspeakably sweet, womanly. . . . 
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This presentiment, this expectation, penetrated my whole 
being; I breathed it; it flowed through my veins with 
-each drop of blood. It was destined soon to be realised. 

Our house consisted of our own dwelling-house, which 
was of wood, and two low wings. In the left wing was a 
small factory of cheap curtains. I often went there, and 
watched some ten wretched rough-haired boys, in grimy 
jackets, with haggard faces, jumping up to the wooden 
levers which acted on the square blocks of the press, thus, 
with the weight of their emaciated bodies, stamping varied 
patterns on the stuffs. The right wing was empty and to 
let. One day, however, about three weeks after the 9th of 
May, the shutters were opened, and some female faces 
appeared a,t the windows; it appeared that a family had 
taken up its quarters there. I recollect that that day at 
dinner-time my mother asked the butler who our new 
neighbours were. On hearing that they were Princess 
Zasyekin and her family, she said, a little impressed, “ Oh, 
Princess!” and then added, “She cannot be well off.” 

“ They came in three cabs,” observed the butler, re¬ 
spectfully handing a dish. “ They have no carriage of 
their own, and their furniture’s very plain.” 

“ Indeed,” replied my mother; “ however, that’s all the 
better.” 

My father glanced coldly at her, and she said no more. 
In truth, Princess Zasy6kin could not be a rich woman. 
The wing that she had hired was so old, and small, and 
low, that people only moderately well-off would not have 
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taken it. At the moment, however, I took no notice of 
all this. The title of Princess impressed me very little. 
I had not long since read Schiller’s Rduber. 


II. 

I was in the habit of patrolling our garden in the 
evening, gun on shoulder, to ward off the crows. For 
these cautious, preying, and cunning birds, I had long 
conceived a hatred. On the evening of the day of which 
I have been speaking, I went into the garden as usual, and, 
having in vain roamed up and down all the paths (the 
crows recognised me, and only croaked in the distance), I 
chanced to approach a low hedge which separated our 
grounds from the narrow strip of garden which stretched 
out behind the right wing, and belonged thereto. I was 
walking with my head bent down, when suddenly I heard 
voices: I looked up over the edge, and stood still with 
amazement. An extraordinary spectacle presented itself 
to my eyes. A few steps off from me, on the grass between 
some green raspberry bushes, stood a tall slender girl, in 
a striped pink dress, with a white kerchief over her head. 
She was surrounded by young men, whom she touched in 
turn upon the forehead with some of those small grey 
flowers of which I do not remember the name. All chil¬ 
dren know them ; they form little bags, which burst with 
a noise if they are hit with anything hard. The young 
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men put their foreheads forward very willingly—and in 
the movements of the girl (of whom I had a side view) 
there was something so charmingly imperious, so caressing, 
so merry, so good-humoured, that I almost cried out with 
astonishment and pleasure, and I would have given almost 
anything in the world for one of those charming fingers 
to have touched my forehead. My gun fell to the ground, 
I forgot everything while I devoured with my eyes that 
slender figure, and throat, those beautiful hands, the 
slightly-loosened fair hair which showed from under the 
white kerchief, the half-closed, intelligent eyes, those eye¬ 
lashes, and the delicate cheeks below them. 

“ Young man, young man,” said a voice suddenly near 
me, “ does one look at strange ladies in that way ? ” 

I trembled all over, and stared. Near me, behind 
the hedge, stood a man, with closely-cut black hair, who 
looked mockingly at me. At the same moment the girl 
turned towards me. I saw her large grey eyes, set 
in a face full of movement and life, which suddenly 
began to quiver, to break into a laugh, the white teeth 
gleamed, the eye-brows • were merrily raised with a merry 
look. I blushed deeply, picked up my gun, and followed 
by loud, but not ill-natured laughter, I ran off to my room, 
where I threw myself on my bed and buried my face in 
my hands. My heart literally leapt; I was very much 
ashamed of myself and very happy: I felt an unknown 
emotion. 

When I had recovered myself, I made my toilette and 
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went down to tea. The image of the young girl was always 
before me; my heart beat more quietly, but was somehow 
pleasantly oppressed. 

“ What is the matter with you! ” asked my father on a 
sudden. “ Have you shot a crow ? ” 

I wanted to tell him everything, but I restrained myself, 
and merely smiled to myself. As I was going to bed, I 
cannot myself tell why, I twirled round three times on 
one foot, pomatumed my hair, lay down and slept like 
a top the whole night. Towards morning I woke up for a 
moment; I raised my head, looked round me with delight, 
and fell asleep again. 


m. 

“How can I make their acquaintance?” was my first 
thought on waking up in the morning. Before taking my 
tea, I went into the garden; but I did not go very near 
the edge, and I saw no one. After tea-breakfast I walked 
up and down a little on the road before the house. From 
a distance I looked at the windows of the right wing ; for 
a moment the girl's face appeared at the window. I 
retreated in alarm. " But I must get to know them,” I 
thought to myself, as I walked about restlessly on the sand 
before Neskutchnaya. “ But how ? That's the question.” 
I thought over the smallest details of yesterday evening’s 
meeting; I for some reason pictured to myself particularly 

5 
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clearly how she especially laughed at me. But whilst I 
was exciting myself and making plans, destiny had taken 
care of me. 

During my absence my mother had received from her 
new neighbour a letter on grey paper, sealed with some 
dark-brown sealing-wax, such as is only used in post- 
offices, and for the corks of cheap wines. In her letter, 
which was written ungrammatically and in a slovenly hand¬ 
writing, the Princess begged my mother's protection. The 
latter was, she said, well acquainted with influential per¬ 
sons, in whose hands were her own fate and that of her 
children, as she was engaged in some important law-suits. 
“ I appeal to you as a lady to a lady, and I am pleased to 
make use of this opportunity.” In conclusion she begged 
permission to call on my mother. I found my mother 
in no very pleasant mood. My father was out, and she 
had no one whom she could consult. Not to answer 
a lady, and a princess to boot, was out of the question ; 
but how it was to be done my mother could not 
make up her mind. A French note seemed out of 
place, and my mother herself was not good at Russian 
orthography, as she knew, and did not wish to compro¬ 
mise herself. She was delighted at my coming in, and at 
once sent me to the Princess to explain to her that she 
was ready to help her Highness, as far as it lay in her 
power so to do, and that she would be happy to receive 
her about one o'clock. This unexpectedly speedy fulfilment 
of my secret desires filled me with pleasure and fright. But 
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I did not reveal my perturbation, and went into my room 
to put on my coat and a new neck-tie ; for at home I still 
wore a jacket and turned-down collars, though I did not 
like them. 


IY. 

In the narrow, untidy hall of the Zasy6kins\ which I 
entered trembling involuntarily through my whole body, I 
was met by an old grey-haired servant with a dark, copper- 
coloured face, sulky-looking little pig’s eyes, and such deep 
wrinkles on the forehead and temples as I had never seen 
before. He was carrying a plate on which was the skeleton 
of a herring, and, as he pushed open with his foot a door 
leading to another room, he said shortly : 

“ What do you want ? ” 

“ Is Princess Zasy6kin at home ? ” I enquired. 

“ Vonifati! ” cried, from within the room, a loud woman’s 
voice. 

The servant said nothing, hut, turning his hack to me, 
thus displaying a very shabby livery coat, with a solitary 
tarnished button with a coat of arms on it at the waist, 
he left the hall, having deposited the plate on the 
floor. 

“ Did you go to the police-station ? ” said the same 
female voice. 

> 

The servant muttered something. 

6 * 
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“ What!—Somebody there ?—A young gentleman from 
next door !—Show him in then.” 

“ Will you please to walk into the drawing-room, Sir," 
said the servant, as he reappeared and picked the plate up 
from the ground. 

I arranged myself and went in. The room was small 
and not over-clean; and was poorly and apparently hastily 
furnished. At the window, in a broken arm-chair, sat a 
woman of about fifty years of age; she was plain, and wore 
an old green dress, and a coloured worsted tie round her 
neck, and nothing on her head. Her small black eyes 
seemed to pierce me through. 

I walked up to her and bowed. 

“ Have I the honour to speak to the Princess 
Zasy6kin ? *' 

“ I am the Princess Zasy6kin; and you the son of 
Mr. V.?" 

“ Yes. I have brought a message from my mother.” 

“Sit down, please. Vonifati! where are my keys? 
Haven’t you seen them ? ” 

I gave the Princess my mother’s reply to her letter. 
She drummed her fingers on the window frame as she 
listened to me. When I had finished, she once more looked 
hard at me. 

“ Very well. I shall certainly call,” she said at length. 
“ But how young you are still! May I ask how old you 
are?” 

“ Sixteen,” I replied with slight hesitation. 
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The Princess took from her pocket some greasy papers 
covered with writing, and held them up to her very nose, 
and began to sort them. 

“ A good age,” she said suddenly, turning round on her 
chair. “ Don't be ceremonious, I pray. We are very 
simple here.” 

“ Rather too much so/’ thought I to myself, as I sur¬ 
veyed, with involuntary repulsion, her ill-favoured person. 

At this moment a door quickly opened, and there 
appeared at it the young lady whom I had seen the even¬ 
ing before in the garden. As she raised her hand a smile 
came over her faoe. 

“ That is my daughter,” said the Princess, pointing 
towards her with her elbow. " Zmoohka, this is the son 
of our neighbour, Mr. Y. What is your name, please ? ” 

“Vladimir,” I answered, rising, and trembling with 
excitement. 

“ And your father’s ? ” 

“ Peter.” 

“ Yes. I once knew a captain of the police, who was 
called Vladimir Petrovitch. Vonif&ti, never mind the 
keys! I have them in my pocket.” 

The young girl continued looking at me with the same 
smile, with half screwed-up eyes and her head thrown a 
little on one side. 

“ I have already seen Monsieur Voldemar,” * she 


* 


The French for “ Vladimir.” 
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said. (The silvery tones of her voice sent a thrill of 
pleasure through me.) “You give me leave to call 
you so ? ” 

“ I am sure-” I stammered. 

“ Where have you seen him ? ” asked the Princess. 

The daughter did not answer. 

“ Are you busy ? ” the latter said to me, without taking 
her eyes off me. 

“ Not in the least.’' 

“ Would you like to help me to unravel some wool ? 
Come along with me.” 

She signed to me with her head, and left the room. I 
followed her. The room which we entered was rather 
better furnished than the drawing-room, and was arranged 
with more taste. However, at that moment I was almost 
incapable of observing anything. I moved about as if in 
my sleep, and experienced in my whole frame a stupidly 
intense feeling of happiness. The Princess* sat down, and 
bade me take a chair opposite to her. She carefully undid 
a bundle of wool that she had fetched, and placed it on 
my hands. This she did in silence, with almost malicious 
slowness, and the same bright, sly smile played round her 
scarcely parted lips. She began to wind the wool on to a 
rolled-up card, and suddenly darted such a quick, luminous 
glance at me, that I involuntarily looked down. When her 
eyes, which were generally half-closed, opened to their full 


* Kniazhnd is the daughter of a prince, Kniaginia the wife of one. 
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extent, her face changed completely ; just as if a light had 
been cast upon it. 

“ What did you think of me yesterday. Monsieur Vold6- 
mar ? " with a slight pause. “ You thought badly of me, 
I am sure.” 

“ I—Princess—I didn’t think anything—as I can—” I 
replied, bewildered. 

“ Listen to me,” she replied. “ You don’t know me yet. 
I am very peculiar; I want you always to tell me the 
truth. You are, I hear, sixteen ; I am twenty-one. You 
see I am much older than you ; and therefore you must 
always speak the truth to me—and mind what I say/’ 
she added. “ Look at me—why don't you look at 
me?” 

I became still more confused, but I looked at her. She 
smiled, not as before, but this time with a good-natured 
smile. “ Look at me," she said, lowering her voice in a 
caressing way: “ I do not mind it. I like your face. I 
feel that we shall become friends. And do you like me ? ” 
she added maliciously. 

“ Princess—” I began. 

“ First of all, call me Zinaida Alexandrbvna; and, 
secondly, what is the meaning of children—’* (she corrected 
herself) “ of young people—not saying straight out what 
they feel? That’s all very well for grown-up people. 
You like me, don't you ? ” 

Although I was very pleased that she spoke so openly to 
me, I was rather offended. I wanted to show her that she 
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had to do with no mere boy; so, assuming an air of the 
utmost confidence and gravity, I said : 

“ Certainly, Zinaida Alexandrovna, I like you very much; 
I have no wish to conceal that fact." 

She shook her head slowly. “ Have you got a tutor ? ” 
she suddenly asked. 

“ No, I have not had one for a long time.” It was a lie; 
it was not a month ago since my French tutor had left 
me. 

u Oh, I see, you are quite grown up ! ” She tapped me 
slightly on the fingers. “Hold your hands up straight!” 
she said, as she proceeded once more diligently with the 
winding up of the wool. 

I took advantage of her not raising her eyes to look at 
her, at first stealthily, then more and more boldly. Her 
face appeared to me even more charming than it had the 
day before; it was so refined, clear, and kind. She was 
sitting with her back to the window, which was hung with 
white curtains; the sunbeams striking through the curtains 
fell with a soft light on her thick golden hair, her pure 
neck, her lowered shoulder, and her delicate, tranquil 
bosom. I looked at her; and how dear, how near did she 
seem to me! It was as if I had known her for a long time, 
and had known nothing, had not lived till then. She had 
on a thin shabby dress, and an apron ; I could have liked 
to fondle and stroke each fold of that dress and apron. The 
tips of her boots peeped out from under her dress; I could 
have bowed before them with reverence. And there was I, 
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sitting before her, I thought to myself—I knew her. What 
joy ! Good heavens ! I nearly leapt from my chair in my 
ecstasy; but I only swung my legs a little, like a child that 
is enjoying something. 

I was as happy as a fish in the water, and I could have 
remained for an age in that room, on the same spot. She 
gently raised her eyes, and once more their bright light 
shone kindly on me, and again she smiled. 

“ How you look at me,” she said slowly, shaking her 
head at me. 

I blushed. “ She understands and sees everything,” 
flashed across my mind. And how, indeed, should she not 
have understood and seen everything ! 

Suddenly I heard a knock at the door of the next room, 
and the clank of a sword. 

“ Zina! ” cried the Princess from the drawing-room. 
tl Belo vzorov has brought you a kitten.” 

“ A kitten! ” exclaimed Zinaida, jumping up violently; 
and throwing the ball of wool on to my lap, she rushed out 
of the room. I got up, and, having deposited the wool on 
the window-ledge, I went into the drawing-room, and stood 
still in amazement. In the centre of the floor lay a tabby 
kitten, stretching out its paws; Zinaida was kneeling before 
it, and gently lifting up its little mouth. Beside the 
Princess I noticed a hussar, a fine young fellow with ahead 
of fair curly hair, a red forehead, and prominent eyes. 
He seemed to take up the whole of the room between the 
windows. 
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“What a funny little creature!” exclaimed Zinaida; 
“ its eyes aren’t grey, but green—and what big ears it’s got. 
Thank you, Victor Eegoritch, it's very kind of you ! ” 

The hussar, in whom I recognised one of the young men 
that I had seen the night before, smiled and bowed, making 
his spurs and sword rattle as he did so. 

“ You were pleased to say yesterday that you would like 
to have a tabby kitten with large ears—so I brought you 
one. Your wishes are law/’ He bowed once more. 

The kitten began to mew, and sniffed about the floor. 

“It’s hungrycried Zinaida. “ Vonifdti! Soniat 
bring some milk!” 

The maid-servant, in an old yellow dress, with a faded 
kerchief round her neck, brought in a little dish of milk 
and put it down before the kitten. It trembled a little, 
shut its eyes, and began to drink. 

“What a pink little tongue it’s got!” said Zinaida, 
bending down so as almost to touch the ground, and look¬ 
ing right under the kitten’s nose. When it had satisfied 
itself, it began to purr, and to clean itself, coquettishly, 
with its paws. Zinaida got up, and, turning to the maid, 
said indifferently, “ Take it away! ” 

“Your hand for the kitten,” said the hussar, grinning, 
and drawing up his mighty frame, which was tightly 
encased in a new uniform. 

“Both of them,” said Zinaida, holding out her two 
hands to him. As he kissed them, she looked at me over 
her shoulder. I stood motionless, not knowing whether to 
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laugh, or to say something, or to remain silent. All at. 
once through the opened door of the ante-room, I caught 
sight of the figure of our servant Feodor. He made a sign 
to me, which I mechanically obeyed. 

“ What is it ? ” I asked. 

“ Your Mamma has sent for you,” he whispered. “ She 
is vexed because you have not come hack with the answer.” 

“ But have I been here long ? ” 

“ More than an hour.” 

“More than an hour!” I repeated involuntarily. I 
went hack to the drawing-room, and began bowing and 
scraping. . 

“ Where are you off to ? ” said Zinaida, looking at me 
from behind the hussar. 

** I must go home. So I may say, then,” I added, turn¬ 
ing to the mother, “ that you will come to us between one 
and two ? ” 

“ Exactly.” 

The Princess pulled out her snuff-box hastily, and 
took a pinch of snuff with such violence that I literally 
started. 

“ Yes, that’s the message,” she said, moaning and 
blinking her watery eyes. 

I bowed once more, and left the room with that feeling 
of awkwardness which a very young man experiences when 
he is conscious that he is being looked after. 

“ Look here, M’sieur Vold6mar, you must come to see- 
us,” Zinaida called out, laughing. 
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“ What is she always laughing at ? ” I wondered as I 
walked home with Feodor, who said nothing, hut followed 
me surlily. My mother scolded me, and was astonished 
that I should “ stop so long at that Princess’.” I made 
no reply, and went to my room. I all at once felt very 
miserable; it was with difficulty that I kept from crying. 
I was jealous of the hussar. 


Y. 

The Princess fulfilled her promise and visited my mother, 
who did not like her. I was not present at the meeting, 
but at dinner my mother told my father that that Princess 
Zasyekin seemed to her to be “ une femme tr6s vulgaire,” 
that she was very tiresome with her entreaties to intercede 
for her with Prince Sergei, that she appeared to be immersed 
in business and law-suits—“ de vilaines affaires d’argent ”— 
And that she must be a great schemer. However, my 
mother added that she had invited her and her daughter to 
dinner for the next day—at the words “ and her daughter^’ 
I bent down over my plate—“ for she is our neighbour, at 
any rate, and bears a good name.” Wherepon my father 
told my mother that he now remembered who the lady was: 
that when he was a young man he had known the Prince 
Zasyekin, a well-bred but inane, stupid man, who was 
called in society “ le Parisien,” on account of his long 
residence in Paris; that he was very rich, but gambled 
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away all his substance, and—for some unknown reason, 
perhaps for money (at all events he could have done better, 
said my father with a cold smile)—married the daughter of 
some civil servant, and after that plunged into speculations, 
and finally ruined himself. 

“ Provided that she does not want to borrow money,’* 
remarked my mother. 

“That is quite possible,” said my father, quietly. “Does 
she speak French ? ” 

“ Very badly.” 

“ Hm. However, that doesn’t matter. By the way, you 
appear to have asked the daughter. Somebody or other 
told me that she was a very nice, cultivated girl.” 

“ Oh. . . I suppose she does not take after her mother.” 

“ Nor after the Prince,” answered my father. “ He was 
well educated, but a fool.” 

My mother sighed and became thoughtful. My father 
was silent. I felt very uncomfortable during the whole of 
this conversation. 

After dinner I went into the garden, but without my 
gun. I had half resolved not to go near the Zasyekins* 
garden, but an irresistible impulse attracted me thither, and 
not in vain. I had no sooner approached the hedge than I 
saw Zinaida. This time she was alone. She held a book 
in her hands, and was walking slowly along. She did not 
notice me. I had almost let her go by, but recollected 
myself in time, and coughed. She turned round but did not 
stop, arranged the broad blue ribbons of her round straw hat, 
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looked at me, smiled gently, and looked down at her book. 
I took off my cap, and after a slight, irresolute movement, 
' I walked away with a heavy heart. “Que suis-je pour 
<elle ?” I said to myself (heaven knows why) in French. 

I heard a well-known step behind me. I looked round: 
my father walked up to me with his light, quick step. 

“ Is that the young Princess ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Do you know her ? ” 

“ I saw her this morning at Princess Zasv6kin’s.” 

My father stopped, and, turning sharply round on his 
heels, walked back. As he came up with Zinaida, he 
’politely bowed to her. She bowed too, without any expres¬ 
sion of astonishment on her face, and put down her book. 
I noticed how she followed him with her eyes. My father 
was always very elegantly dressed, yet simply and origin¬ 
ally ; but never had I seen him look handsomer, nor his 
grey hat sit so gracefully on his scarcely-thinned locks. I 
was on the point of going up to Zinaida, but she did not 
look at me, and resumed her reading, and went away. 


VI. 

The whole of that evening and the next morning I was 
in a miserable condition of torpor. T remember that I 
tried to work, and took up Kayd&nov, but in vain did I 
gaze at the long lines and the pages of that celebrated 
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book. Ten times running did I read the words: “Julius 
CsBsar was remarkable for his audacity in warfare.’’ I 
understood nothing, and threw the book down. Before 
•dinner I again pomatumed my hair, and put on a coat and 
-stock. 

“ What is that for ? ” asked my mother. “ You are not 
a student yet, and goodness knows if you will pass your 
examination. And how long is it since you had a jacket 
made! You can’t throw it away.” 

“People are coming to dinner to-night,*' I muttered, 
almost in despair. 

“ What nonsense! What sort of people, indeed ! ” 

I was obliged to give in. I changed my coat for a 
jacket, but I did not take off my stock. 

The Princess and her daughter arrived, half an hour 
before dinner. The former had on the green dress which 
I had already seen, and in addition a yellow shawl, and 
an old-fashioned cap with gaudy ribbons. She at once 
began to talk about her bills, sighed and complained of 
her poverty, was full of entreaties, but by no means ill at 
her ease. She took snuff in a demonstrative way, and 
turned about on her chair with great unconcern. It never 
entered her head, evidently, that she was a princess. 

On the other hand, Zinaida’s demeanour was very rigid, 
almost haughty, and thoroughly princely. Her face wore 
a cold, imperturbable, grave expression; andl did not know 
her again, did not recognise her look, her smile, although 
in this new character I thought her very beautiful. She 
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wore a light barege dress with a pale blue pattern on it, her 
hair fell in long curls down her cheeks, in the English 
fashion. This coiffure suited the cold expression of her 
face. My father sat next her at dinner, and looked after 
her with his peculiar, quiet courtliness. He did not 
often look at her, and she looked but rarely at him, and 
then very strangely, with an expression almost of dislike. 
They conversed in French, and I remember that I marvelled 
at the purity of Zinaida’s accent. The Princess behaved 
at table with the same free-and-easiness as she had dis¬ 
played before, ate a great deal, and praised the dishes. 
She evidently bored my mother, who answered her in a 
tone of melancholy contempt. From time to time a slight 
frown passed over my father’s face. 

Neither did Zinaida please my mother. “ She’s a mass 
of pride,” said the latter on the following day. “And 
what has she to be proud of, I wonder, avec sa mine de 
grisette ! ” 

“Apparently you have never seen any grisettes,” my 
father remarked. 

“ Thank heaven for it! ” 

“ Thank heaven, of course; but, in that case how, can you 
judge of them ? ” 

Zinaida paid absolutely no attention to me. Soon after 
dinner the Princess got up to go. 

“ I shall hope for your protection, M&ria Nikol&evna, 
Piotr Vassilyitch,” she kept on saying. “ What can I do ? 
Times were different once, but they are gone. Here am 
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I, a Highness,” she said with an unpleasant laugh ; “ but 
what’s a title worth when you ’ve nothing to eat ? ” 

My father bowed ceremoniously to her, and led her to 
the door. I stood there, in my short jacket, looking on 
the ground, like a criminal sentenced to death. I was 
thoroughly hurt by Zinaida’s behaviour to me. What was 
my astonishment when, as she passed out, she hurriedly 
whispered to me, with her former kind expression, “ Come 
this evening, at eight o'clock. Do you hear,—don’t fail.” 

I almost clapped my hands with delight, but she was 
already at a distance; and I saw her drawing a white shawl 
over her head. 


VII. 


At eight o’clock punctually I entered the hall of the 
Princess, with my long coat on, and my hair brushed into 
a “ Brutus.” The old servant eyed me sulkily, and got 
up from his seat with reluctance. 

From the drawing-room came the sound of merry voices. 
On opening the door, I drew back in astonishment. In 
the eentre of the room, on a chair, stood Zinaida, holding 
before her a man’s hat. Round the chair were pressing 
five men. They tried to put their hands into the hat, but 
she held it up and shook it vigorously. 

When she saw me, she called out, “ Stop, stop ! here 

6 
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is a new guest. You must give him a ticket.'* She 
jumped lightly off the chair, and took me by my 
sleeve. 

“Come,” she said; “what are you standing still for? 
Messieurs, let me introduce to you M’sieur Voldemar, the 
son of our neighbour.” Turning to me she said, as she 
pointed at each of the men, “ This is Count Mal6vski, 
Doctor Lushin, the poet Mayd&nov, the retired Captain 
Nirm&tski, and Belovzorov, a hussar, whom you have 
already seen. Be good friends with one another.” 

I was so embarrassed that I did not even bow to anyone. 
In Doctor Lushin I recognised the dark man who had so 
mercilessly confused me in the garden; the others were 
unknown to me. 

“ Cpunt! ” continued Zinaida, “ write out a ticket for 
M’sieur Voldemar! ” 

“ It is not fair,” returned the Count, with a slight Polish 
accent. He was a well-dressed, very handsome man, dark¬ 
haired, with expressive hazel eyes, a delicate white nose, 
and a thin moustache above his tiny mouth. “ Qe has 
not been playing with us.” 

“It is not fair,” echoed BSlovzorov and the retired 
captain, a man of about forty years of age, marked by 
small-pox to disfigurement, curly-haired like an Arab, 
round-shouldered, bandy-legged, and dressed in an open 
military tunic without epaulettes. 

“ Write out a tioket, I tell you,” reiterated Zinaida. 
“ What's the meaning of this mutiny ? M’sieur Voldemar 
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is playing with us for the first time to-night, and he is not 
bound by the laws. It is no good grumbling; you must 
write it out, beoause that is my wish.” 

The Count shrugged his shoulders, but inclined his head 
obediently. He took a pen in his white, be-ringed hand, 
tore a strip of paper, and began to write. 

“At all events, let the game be explained to Mr. 
Vold6mar,” said Lushin, in a satirical tone, “ or he will 
be quite lost. See, young man, we are playing at forfeits; 
the Princess has made a forfeit, and whoever gets the 
lucky number will have the right to kiss her hand. Do 
you understand what I say ? ” 

■ I merely looked at him, and remained standing among 
the clouds ; but the Princess jumped on to the chair again, 
and began to shake the hat again. They all clamoured 
round her, and I with them. 

“ Mayd&nov,” said Zinaida to a tall young man with a 
thin face, small dim eyes, and very long black hair, “ you, 
as a poet, must be magnanimous, and give up your ticket 
to M’sieur Vold6mar, so that he may have a double 
chance.” 

Mayd&nov refused, with a shake of his head and his 
long hair. I was the last to put my hand into the hat ; I 
took a ticket, and opened it. Heavens! what were my 
feelings when I read on it the words “ A kiss ” ! 

“ A kiss! ” I called out involuntarily. 

“Bravo, he has won!” cried the Princess. “How 
glad I am! ” 

6 * 
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She got down from the chair, and gave such a bright, 
sweet look, that my heart bounded within me. 

“ And are you glad ? ” she asked me. 

“I?” I stammered, “ I-” 

“ Sell me your ticket,” cried B§lovz6rov, right in my 
ear. “ I ’ll give you a hundred rubles ! ” 

I answered the hussar with such an indignant look, that 
Zinaida clapped her hands, and Lushin called out r 
“ That’s a plucky fellow ! But,” he continued, “ as 
master of the ceremonies, I must see that all the rules are 
obeyed. M’sieur Vold&nar, go down on one knee. We 
always do so.” 

Zinaida stood up in front of me, bent her head down a 
little to one side, as if better to observe me, and held out 
her hand to me with dignity. My eyes grew dim, and I 
dropped down on both knees, instead of on one as I had 
intended; and I put my lips to her hand so clumsily that 
the tip of my nose was slightly scratched by her finger¬ 
nail. 

“Well done ! ” cried Lushin, as he helped me to get up. 

We went on with our game. Zinaida made me sit 
beside her. What punishments did she not devise ? 
Amongst other things, she had to represent a statue ; and 
she chose the unattractive Nirm&tzki for a pedestal. She 
made him lie down, with his face to the ground, and hia 
head doubled under. The laughter never ceased for a 
moment. To a boy brought up alone and soberly, in 
a house where some state was observed, this noise and 
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clatter, this free-and-easy, almost rough merriment, this 
unaccustomed mixing with strangers, were bewildering. 
I was absolutely intoxicated, as if with wine. I began to 
laugh and chatter louder than the rest, so that even the 
old Princess, who was engaged in the next room with 
some law official, whom she had called in to consult, 
came in to look at me. But I was so happy that, as 
people say, I did not care twopence whether people 
laughed at me or looked at me askance. Zinaida con¬ 
tinued to show a preference for me, and would not let me 
leave her side. On one occasion we had to sit side by 
side, our heads covered with the same silk handkerchief: 
I had to tell her my secret. I remember how our heads 
seemed suddenly enveloped by a warm, half-transparent, 
perfumed obscurity; how, in that obscurity, her eyes shone 
close and softly, and the warm breath came from her parted 
lips; how her teeth glittered, and the ends of her hair 
tickled and burned me. I was silent. She smiled 
mysteriously and roguishly, and, at length, whispered: 
4t Well what is it ? ” But I merely blushed and laughed; 
I turned away, and scarcely breathed. We got tired of 
forfeits, and began to play at “ Catch the ring.” 

How delighted I was when, because I yawned, Zinaida 
gave me a sharp rap on the fingers; and that afterwards, 
when I pretended to be inattentive, she teased me by 
taking no notice of my stretched-out hands ! * 

And what more did we not do in the course of that 
evening ! We played the piano, we sang, we danced, we 
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represented a gipsy encampment; we dressed Nirmatzki 
up as a bear, and made him drink salt and water. Count 
MaUvski showed us several card tricks, and finished, 
having shuffled the cards, by dealing himself all the 
trumps at whist, upon which Lushin “ congratulated 
him.” Mal6vski recited to us some passages from his 
poem, “ The Assassin ” (in those days le romantisme was 
at its height), which he wanted to bring out in a black cover 
with the title printed thereon in blood-red letters. They 
took the hat from off his knees, and he was obliged to 
ransom it by dancing the Kazachka; they made the old 
servant, Voniffiti, wear a woman's cap; and Zinaida put 
on a man's hat. It is impossible to count the things that 
we did. Bdovzdrov alone sat in a comer frowning and 
out of temper. Now and then his eyes seemed to be on 
fire, he got flushed, and looked as if he would in a moment 
rush amongst us and throw us down like nine-pins; but 
Zinaida would glance at him and hold up her finger, and 
he subsided. 

At last we got exhausted; the Princess herself, however 
much endurance (to use her own expression) she might 
have, and no screaming disturbed her, at last felt tired 
and wanted rest. Towards twelve o* dock supper was served, 
consisting of a piece of stale, dry cheese, and some kind 
of cold patties with minced ham, which, however, tasted 
to me better than any pies I had tasted. Of wine there 
was only one bottle, and that was a most peculiar one— 
dark, with a bulging neck, and the wine had a sort of 
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pink tint. However, no one drank any of it. Tired 
and happy to exhaustion, I left the house. As she said 
good-bye, Zinaida pressed my hand, and smiled once more 
in her mysterious way. 

The night air blew heavy and moist against my hot 
face; a storm was brewing. Black clouds took shape and 
moved across the sky, changing as they went their vapour- 
ous outlines. A light breeze fluttered uneasily among 
the dark trees, and somewhere afar off on the horizon, as 
if muttering to itself, the thunder rolled with a muffled 
angry sound. 

I got to my room through the back door. My servant 
was asleep on the floor, and I had to step across him; 
as I did so he awoke, looked at me, and told me that my 
mother was again angry with me, and that she wanted to 
send for me as before, but that my father would not let 
her. I had never before gone to bed without saying good 
night to my mother and asking her blessing. But there 
was no help for it this time. I told my servant that 
I would undress myself alone, and I put out the light. 
But I neither undressed nor lay down. 

I sat down and remained for a long time as if be¬ 
witched. My feelings were so new, so sweet. I sat there 
motionless, scarcely looking around me, breathing spas¬ 
modically, laughing to myself, recalling the past, and then 
inwardly growing cold at the thought that I was in love, 
that this was love. Zinaida’s face floated before me in 
the darkness, and it did not float away; it wore a 
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mysterious [ smile, her eyes looked at me with a side 
glance, enquiringly, meditatively, and with tenderness. 
Presently I went to my bed on tiptoe, and lay down 
gently Without undressing, as if fearing to drive away by a 
brusque movement the thoughts which possessed me. I 
lay down, but did not close my eyes. Soon I noticed that 
pale reflections of some light or other kept appearing in 
the room. I sat up and looked toward the window. The 
window frames stood out clearly against the dimly and 
weirdly glistening panes. “ It is a storm,” I thought to 
myself; and a storm it was. But it was a long way off, 
so that the thunder was not audible ; only in the heavens 
the long, dull flashes of lightning, branched like a tree, 
scarcely ceased. The lightning, indeed, did not so much 
flash as quiver and contract like the wings of a dying 
bird. I got up, went to the window, and stood there till 
the dawn. The lightning never stopped for a moment. 
It was what is popularly called a sparrow’s night.* I 
looked at the silent, sandy plain, at the dark mass of the 
Neskuchnaya garden, at the yellow walls of the distant 
buildings, which shivered, as it were, at each feeble flash. 
I looked at these, and I could not tear myself away. The 
noiseless lightning, with its long-continued flutterings, 
seemed to harmonise with the strange inarticulate feelings 

i 

which flashed and quivered within me too. It began at 
length to dawn; and patches of ruby appeared in the 
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sky. As the sun rose, the lightning paled, and the 
flashes grew shorter; they appeared at longer and longer 
intervals, and then disappeared altogether into the sober 
unmistakable light of the full-blown day. Within my 
breast, too, the flashing ceased. A feeling of great fatigue 
and great peacefulness came over me; but the image of 
Zinaida continued supreme before me. But even this 
image seemed more peaceful; as a swan flying away from 
the weeds of the marshes, so did her image disengage 
itself from the unattractive figures of its surrounding, 
and as I fell to sleep I turned to her with a parting sense 
of confidence and admiration. 

0, the tender feelings and gentle sounds, the mildness 
and the contentment of a touched heart, the hidden joy 
of the first emotions of love—where are ye now, where 
are ye ? 


VIII. 

The next morning at breakfast my mother scolded me 
—not so much, it is true, as I expected—and made me 
tell her how I had passed the last evening. I replied 
briefly, leaving out many incidents, and doing my best to 
give a harmless colour to the entertainment. 

“ All the same,” said my mother, “ they are not comme 
il faut , and you had much better study and prepare for 
your examination than run after them.” 
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As I knew that my mothers cares for my education 
were confined to the delivery of those remarks, I did not 
consider it necessary to offer any reply. After breakfast, 
however, my father drew my arm through his, and, as we 
walked into the garden, made me tell him of all that I 
had seen at the Zasy6kins\ 

Strange was my father's influence over me, and strange 
were our relations with each other. He scarcely interfered 
at all with my education, and he hut rarely spoke to me. 
But he was never severe with me, never scolded me; he 
respected my liberty—whs even, if I may so express my- 
self, courteous towards me; but he never drew me to 
him. I loved him, I admired him; he seemed to me the 
pattern of a gentleman—and, good heavens ! with what joy 
would I not have clung to him had I not always felt his 
repelling hand ! On the other hand, with a single word, 
a single movement, he could almost instantaneously arouse 
within me a feeling of unbounded trust; my soul opened 
to him—I talked with him as with an intelligent friend, or 
a familiar tutor; then, just as suddenly he would put me 
aside, and his hand would once more kindly and gently, 
but steadily, repel me. 

Sometimes a joyous mood would seize him, and then he 
was ready to romp and play with me like a boy (he was fond 
of violent physical exercise); once—but only once!—he 
fondled me so tenderly, that I almost broke into tears. But 
this joyousness, this tenderness, they vanished without a 
trace; and what passed between us gave me no hopes for 
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the future—it was as if I had seen everything in a dream* 
At times, when I looked at his bright, clever, handsome 
face, my heart fluttered, and my whole nature yearned 
towards him. He perceived exactly what was passing 
within me; he would give me a passing pat on the cheek,, 
and either go away, or turn to some occupation; or he would 
suddenly turn as it were to ice, as only he could, and then I, 
too, drew myself together and became cold. His rare fits of 
affectionateness were never occasioned by my mute though 
understood entreaties; they always came unexpectedly* 
When I have reflected in later years on my father’s cha¬ 
racter, 1 have come to the conclusion that he had no real 
interest in me or in family life; he was given up to some¬ 
thing else, which he enjoyed to the full. 

“ Don’t get under anyone’s thumb, and take what you 
can yourself: to belong to one’s self, that is the whole 
secret of life,” said he to me one day. On another oocasion 
I was indulging as a youthful democrat in some remarka 
on liberty (that day he was what I called " good-natured,” 
and I could talk to him on any subject). 

“ Liberty! ” he cried. “ And do you know, now, what 
makes a man free ? ” 

“ What ? ” 

" Will, his own will, and with that he can get power too, 
which is better than liberty. Learn how to exercise your 
will, and you can become free and can command.” 

Above all things, my father wanted to make the most of 
life—and he did so. Perhaps he had a presentiment that 
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he would not long he able to profit by the “ secret ” of life: 
he died at the age of forty-two. 

I gave my father a detailed account of my visit to the 
Zasy6kins. He listened half-attentively, half-carelessly, 
sitting on a bench, and drawing on the sand with the 
tip of his riding-wip. Now and then he smiled, looking 
at me with a bright, amused expression, and irritating me 
with little questions and remarks. I had at first resolved 
not even to mention the name of Zinaida; but I could not 
restrain myself, and I began to praise her, to my fathers 
continued amusement. Afterwards he reflected a little, 
then he stretched himself and rose. 

I remembered that, as we came out of doors, he had 
ordered a horse to be saddled. He was a fine rider, and 
could break the wildest horses much better than Mr. 
Rarey. 

“ Can I go with you, Papa ? ” I asked. 

“ No,” he answered with his usual expression of mingled 
indifference and amiability. “ You can go alone, if you like ; 
but tell the groom I am not going to ride.” 

He turned away and walked off quickly. I followed 
him with my eyes, till the gateway hid him; then I 
saw his hat bobbing along the wall. He went to the 
Zasy6kins. 

He did not stay there more than an hour; but on leav¬ 
ing he went into the town and did not come home till the 
evening. 

After dinner I myself went to the Zaseykins. In the 
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drawing-room I found no one but the old Princess. On 
seeing me she scratched her head beneath her cap with a 
knitting-needle, and asked me if I could write out a peti¬ 
tion for her. I replied that I would do so with pleasure, 
and sat down on the edge of a chair. 

“But look here, you must make large letters,” she said, 
as she handed me a dirty sheet of paper; “ and can’t it 
he done to-day, please ? ” 

“ I will copy it out to-day.” 

The door of the next room was just barely opened, and 
Zinaida’s face appeared, pale and thoughtful, and with care¬ 
lessly thrown-back hair. She looked at me with large 
cold eyes, and gently closed the door* 

“ Zina, Zina! ” cried the Princess; but Zinaida gave no 
answer. 

I took the petition, and spent the whole evening 
at it. 


IX. 


On that day my “passion” began. I felt then, I 
remember, a feeling somewhat analogous to that which a 
man must experience on entering an office for the first 
time. I was no longer a mere boy; I was a lover. I 
said that on that day my “ passion ” began. I might 
have added that my sufferings began on that day too. I 
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pined for Zinaida when I was not with her. I was inoa- 
pable of mental activity; everything fell from my hands ; 
and for whole days my thoughts were closely concentrated 
on her. I pined—yet I was no better off in her company. 
I was jealous; I was aware of my insignificance; I was 
stupidly sulky, and stupidly humble : and yet an irresistible 
force drew me towards her, and I never entered her room 
without a thrill of delight. Zinaida guessed at once that 
I had fallen in love with her; indeed, I did not attempt 
any concealment. She enjoyed my passion ; she made fun 
of me, petted me, and tormented me. It is sweet to be 
the sole source, the autocratic and irresponsible cause of 
another’s greatest joy and deepest misery—and I was as 
soft wax in Zinaida's hands. However, I was not the only 
one who was in love with her; all the men who visited 
the house were mad about her; and she held them all 
in chains, and kept them at her feet. It amused her to 
rouse their hopes and fears, to turn them round according 
to her whim (this she called knocking people together); 
and they had no idea of resisting, and submitted to her 
most willingly. About her whole person, full of life and 
beauty as it was, there was a particularly fascinating 
mixture of artfulness and carelessness, of artificiality and 
simplicity, of quietness and liveliness. Everything that 
she did or said, each of her movements, possessed a 
■delicate, refined charm, and displayed an original, playful 
power. There was play, too, in her ever-changing face; 
at almost one and the same moment it could express 
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mockery, thoughtfulness, and passion. Traces of the 
most varied feelings, light and swift as the shadows 
of clouds on a sunny, windy day, passed over her eyes 
and lips. 

Each of her admirers was necessary to her. B&lovzorov, 
whom she sometimes called “ my wild animal,” sometimes 
simply “ my,” would gladly have leapt into the fire for her. 
Not trusting to his intellectual capabilities and other 
qualities, he was for ever proposing to her to marry him, 
giving her to understand that his rivals were merely 
amusing themselves. Mayd&nov touched the poetic chords 
in her nature; he was, like most writers, a somewhat cold 
man, and continually assured her, and perhaps persuaded 
himself, that he worshipped her; he addressed her in inter¬ 
minable poems, which he recited to her with a particular 
half assumed, half sincere enthusiasm. Although she 
sympathised with him, she laughed at him almost impercep¬ 
tibly ; she did not much believe in him, and, after listening 
to his effusions, she would make him read Pushkin aloud, 
in order, as she said, to clear the air. Lushin, the satirical, 
outwardly cynical doctor, knew Zinaida better, and loved 
her better than any of the others, though be blamed her 
both behind her back and to her face. She respected 
him, but did not spare him, and would, with a peculiar, 
malicious pleasure, make him feel that he, too, was in her 
hands. 

“I am a coquette, I am heartless, I have an actress’ 
nature,” she said to him one day, in my presence. “ Very 
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good ! but just give me your hand, and I will run a pin into 
it. You will feel ashamed before this young man, it will hurt 
you; hut all the same, Mr. Truthful, you will be pleased to 
laugh.” 

Lushin blushed and turned away, biting his lips, but he 
ended by holding out his hand. She pricked him, and he 
actually did laugh, and so did she, running the pin in to 
a good depth, and looking into his eyes, which in vain 
wandered in all directions. 

But the most incomprehensible to me were the relations 
between Zinaida and Count Mal^vski. He was a hand¬ 
some, clever, accomplished man ; but there was something 
doubtful, something false about him which struck even a 
boy of sixteen like me, and I was surprised that Zinaida 
did not notice it. Perhaps she did notice that false note 
in him, and experienced no feeling of repugnance. Her 
irregular bringing-up, strange acquaintances and habits, the 
constant presence of her mother, the poverty and disorder 
which reigned in the house, everything, in fact, beginning 
with the very liberty which the girl enjoyed, the conscious¬ 
ness of superiority over those who surrounded her, developed 
in her a species of semi-contemptuous carelessness and 
laxity. Whatever might happen—if Vonif&ti came in and 
announced that there was no sugar in the house, if some 
wretched gossip creeped out, or if some of the guests 
began to quarrel—whatever it might be, she only shook 
her curls with a “ What rubbish! ” Little did she 


care. 
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On the other hand, my blood boiled when Mal6vski 
walked up to her with the artful tread of a fox, and leant 
gracefully over the back of her chair, and began whispering 
in her ear with a self-satisfied, insinuating smile. She sat 
with her arms folded on her breast, looking attentively at 
him, and with a smile, shaking her head. 

“ What pleasure can you find in Malevski’s visits ? ” 
I one day asked her. 

“ He has such fine moustaches,” she replied. u But 
that’s not in your line.’’ 

“ Don’t imagine,” she said to me on another oocasion, 
“ that I am in love with him. No, I oould never love any¬ 
one on whom I was obliged to look down. I must have 
someone who could master me. But I shall never find 
him, merciful heavens! I shall never fall into anyone's 
arms,—no, no ! ” 

“ Then you ’ll never fall in love, I suppose.” 

“ And what about you ? I suppose I don't love you ? ” 
she said, hitting me with her glove. 

Zinaida certainly made fun of me to a great extent. 
For three weeks I saw her every day, and during that 
time what did she not do with me. She seldom visited 
us, which I did not regret, for in our house she became 
a young lady of society, a princess—and I avoided her. 
I was afraid of committing myself before my mother. The 
latter was not at all well-disposed towards Zinaida, and 
observed us not over-favourably. My father I did not fear 
in this way. He took no notice of me, and to her he spoke 

7 
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very seldom, but particularly cleverly and pointedly. I 
left off working and reading, I even left off my walks in 
the neighbourhood, my rides. I hovered about the 
Zasyekins’ house like a beetle that is tied by the leg. 
Indeed, I should have stopped there altogether, if it had 
not been impossible. My mother scolded me, and some¬ 
times Zinaida herself sent me away. On those occasions I 
shut myself up in my room, or went down to the extreme 
end of the garden, and clambered on the top of the stand¬ 
ing remnants of a high stone orangery. I used to let my 
feet hang over the wall which ran along the road, and would 
sit there by the hour together, looking and looking, but 
seeing nothing. Close at hand a few white butterflies were 
idly fluttering about some dusty nettles, and not far off, on 
a broken red brick, was perched a sturdy little sparrow, 
chirruping lustily as he pirouetted round and spread his tail. 
The crows, who still mistrusted me, cawed forth from time to 
time, high, high up amid the bare crown of a birch tree, 
amidst whose sparse foliage the sun and the breeze gently 
played. Now and then there floated on the air the quiet, 
sad echo of the Don monastery’s bells; and I sat, and 
gazed and listened, and was filled with a nameless feeling, 
in which seemed combined joy and sadness, a presentiment 
of the future, and the desire and the fear of life. But 
this I could not then understand, and I could not have 
given a name to what was surging within me, or I should 
have given it one name—the name of Zinaida. 

Zinaida was for ever toying with me, and I grew excited 
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and was overcome with delight; then suddenly she would 
repel me, and I dared not approach her or look at her. I 
remember that for several days together Zinaida was very 
cold to me, and I became quite timid, and went to the 
Zasy6kins’ in fear and trembling, and tried to keep near 
the old Princess, although at that time she was very ill- 
tempered and noisy; her affairs were in a bad way, and 
she had already had two interviews with the law officer of 
the district. 

One day, as I was walking near the boundary of our 
garden, I saw Zinaida, seated motionless on the grass, 
supporting herself with both hands. I wanted to with¬ 
draw cautiously; but she suddenly looked up, and made 
an imperative sign to me. I stood still, as if benumbed ; 
I did not understand her at once. She repeated her 
sign. I at once jumped over the partition, and gladly 
ran towards her; but she stopped me with a look, and 
pointed to the little path at two paces from her. In my 
confusion, and not knowing what to do, I knelt down, 
on one knee, at the edge of the path. So pale was she, 
such bitter sadness, such utter weariness, were stamped 
on her every feature, that my heart was pained for her, 
and I involuntarily whispered: “ What is the matter 
with you ? ” 

Zinaida put out her hand, plucked a leaf of grass, bit 
it, and threw it away as far as she could. 

“ Are you very fond of me ? ” she asked me, at length. 
“ Yes ? ” 

* 
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I made no answer; and why should I, indeed ? 

“ Yes,” she repeated, looking at me as before, “ it is 
so. Just those eyes,” she added thoughtfully, and 
covering her face with her hands. “ Everything disgusts 
me,” she muttered ; “ I should like to go to the other end 
of the world; I cannot bear this, I don’t know what to do. 
And what a future is in store for me ! I feel so wretched. 
My God, I feel so wretched ! ” 

“ Why ? ” I asked timidly. 

Zinaida did not answer me, but merely shrugged her 
shoulders. I remained kneeling, and looked at her with 
the deepest concern. Every word of hers seemed to cut 
into my heart. At that moment I would -willingly have 
given my life to have made her happy. I looked at her; 
and although I did not understand why she felt oppressed, 
I had a vivid vision of her suddenly running into the 
garden, under the stress of overpowering sorrow, and 
falling to the ground as if mown down. All around was 
bright and green ; the wind murmured amidst the foliage, 
sometimes swaying a long raspberry branch over Zinaida’s 
head ; some doves were cooing; and the bees were buzzing 
and flying low above the thin grass. There was a lovely 
blue sky overhead, but I felt so sad. 

“ Bead me some poetry,” said Zinaida softly, supporting 
herself on her elbow. “ I like it so much when you read 
poetry. You sing it, but that doesn’t matter—that belongs 
to youth. Read ‘ On the Hills of Georgia.’ But first of 
all, sit down.” 
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I sat down and read “ On the Hills of Georgia.”* 

“ ‘ Because it cannot but love,’ ” repeated Zinaida. 
u That is just the beauty of poetry. It tells us that 
which is not, which is not only better than what 
is, but even nearer to the truth. ‘Because it cannot 
but love ’— one would like not to love, but one 
must! ” 

She became silent; she shuddered and rose. 

“ Come,” she said; “ Mayd&nov is with mamma. He 

brought me his poem, and I came away and left him. 

He is angry, too, now. But what can I do ? You 

will know all one of these days,—but don’t be angry with 
>> 

me. 

Zinaida hastily pressed my hand, and hurried forward. 
We went indoors. Mayd&nov began to read us his 
“ Assassin,” which had just been published. But I could 
not listen. He declaimed his iambics in a chanting 
manner; the rhymes alternated and jingled with the 
hollow noise of little bells; while I sate staring at Zinaida, 
wondering what her last words could mean. 


* On the Hills of Georgia (Na JcholmaJch Gruziy ) is a beautiful fragment 
by Ptfshkin. Literally, it is as follows :— 

On the hills of Georgia lies the cloak of night; 

Aragva rushes by me. 

I am sad but not oppressed; my grief is serene; 

My grief is full of thee, 

Of thee alone, of thee! My dejection 
Nothing troubles, nothing disturbs, 

And once again my heart bleeds and loves, because 
It cannot but love. 
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“ Or is it that a secret rival 
Hath suddenly overmastered thee ? ” 

cried Mayd&nov, all at once. 

My eyes met Zinaida’s. She looked down, and blushed 
slightly. I saw that she coloured, and I grew cold with 
fright. I had always been jealous of her; but never till 
this moment did it occur to me that she was in love. 
“ My God, she is in love ! ” 


X. 

My real sufferings now commenced. I racked my brain 
for an idea; and I kept a perpetual, though as far as 
possible a secret, watch over Zinaida. A change was 
going on within her. That was evident. She went out 
for long walks alone. Sometimes she would not show 
herself to visitors, but would remain sitting for hours 
together in her own room, which she had never done 
before. 

I suddenly became, at all events in my own estimation, 
extraordinarily acute. “ Is it this one ? or that one ? ” I 
asked myself, going, in my restless mind, from one of her 
admirers to the other. Count Mal6vski (although I was 
ashamed for Zinaida’s sake to confess it to myself) 
appeared to me the most dangerous of them. 

My acuteness did not enable me to see farther than the 
end of my own nose, and my secresy apparently deceived 
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no one; at all events Doctor Lushin soon found me out- 
He, too, had changed of late. He had grown thinner. 
He often laughed, as before, but his laughter was, so to 
say, monosyllabic, deeper, and more malicious; and an 
uncontrollable nervous excitement had taken the place of 
his former delicate irony and cynicism. 

“ What are you perpetually wandering about here for, 
young man ? ” said he to me one day, when we chanced 
to be left alone in the Zasy6kins* drawing room. (Zinaida 
had not yet returned from her walk, and upstairs we could 
hear the shrill voice of the Princess, who was squabbling 
with a house-maid.) “You ought to be studying, working 
—while you are young. But what do you do here ? ” 

“ You don’t know that I don’t work at home,” I replied, 
with a certain arrogance, and with embarrassment also. 

“ Work at home, indeed ! Why you never give a 
thought to work. However, I won’t quarrel with you- 
It is natural enough- at your age. But your choice is an 
utterly wrong one. Don’t you see what sort of house 
this is ? ” 

“ I don’t understand you,” I said. 

“ You don’t ? Then so much the worse for you. I 
think it is my duty to give you a warning. Old bachelors 
like us may come here; why not ? We are seasoned, we 
don’t want looking after. But your young skin is sensi¬ 
tive ; this is a bad atmosphere for you, believe me, you 
may catch the infection.” 

“ How so ? ” 
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" Well, are you in a healthy state at the present 
moment ? Are you in a normal condition ? Is what you 
are feeling at the present time beneficial to you ? ” 

“ But what am I feeling, then ? ” I said, though in my 
heart I knew the doctor was right. 

“ Ah! young man, young man,” continued Lushin, in a 
tone which seemed to suggest that those two words con¬ 
tained a grave reproach to me, “ you may dissimulate as 
much as you please, but what is in your mind one can still, 
thank God! read in your face. But, however, it is no 
good talking. I should not come here myself, were I 
not (the doctor bit his lip)—a queer fellow. But what 
puzzles me is that you, with your brains, don’t see what is 
going on around you.” 

“ What is going on ? ” I said, pricking up my ears. 

Lushin looked at me with an expression of amused pity. 

fi I am doing him a good turn,” he said, as if to him¬ 
self ; “ it is necessary to tell him. In a word,” he said, 
raising his voice, “ I repeat to you, the atmosphere here 
doesn’t do for you. You enjoy yourself, it smells very 
pleasant in an orangery, but you can’t live in one. Take 
my advice—take up Kayd&nov again.” 

The Princess now came in and began to complain to 
the doctor about her toothache. Presently Zinaida 
appeared. 

“ There, Doctor,” said the Princess, “ you must scold 
her. She has been drinking iced water the whole day. 
That surely can’t be good for her with her weak chest.” 
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“ Why do you do that ? ” asked Lushin. 

“ What harm can it do me ? ” 

“What harm ? It can give you cold and kill you.” 

“ Indeed ? Really ? Then—that’s one way of doing 
it! ” 

“ What an idea! ” exclaimed the doctor. 

tg What an ideal” she repeated. “Is life, then, so 
delightful ? Just look round. Well, is it ? Perhaps you 
think I can't understand or feel that. It pleases me to 
drink iced water, and you can seriously assure me that a 
life like this is so precious that one must not risk it for a 
moment’s pleasure—I don’t speak of happiness.” 

“ That *s it,” said Lushin, “ caprice and independence. 
Those two words exhaust you. Your whole nature is in 
them.” 

Zinaida gave a nervous laugh. 

“ You are too late, my dear Doctor. You are a bad 
observer; you are behindhand.- You must put on your 
spectacles. It is not a question of caprice with me now ; 
to make fun of you, of myself—it’s splendid ! and as 

regards independence- M’sieur Vold6mar,” said 

Zinaida suddenly, stamping her foot, “ don’t make suoh 
a dismal face. I can’t bear to be pitied.” She left the 
room quickly. 

“ This atmosphere is very, very bad for you, young man,” 
said Lushin to me once more. 
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XI. 


That same evening all the habitues of the house assembled 
at the Zasy6kins: I was of the number. The conver¬ 
sation fell upon Maydanov’s poem, which Zinaida frankly 
praised. 

“But do you know,” she said to him, “if I were a 
poet I should choose different subjects. May be that it ’& 
all nonsense, but I sometimes have strange thoughts, 
especially when I cannot sleep, towards morning, when 
the sky begins to grow at once rosy and grey. I should, 
for example,—but you won’t laugh at me ? 

“ No, no,” we all cried at once. 

“ I should describe,” she continued, crossing her hands 
on her breast, and looking away, “ a number of young 
girls in a large boat, at night, on a noiseless stream. The 
moon is shining, and all the girls wear white robes and 
wreaths of white flowers, and are singing something like 
a hymn.” 

“ I understand, I understand; go on,” said Mayd&nov 
significantly and reflectively. 

“ Suddenly there is a noise on the banks: laughter, 
tambourines, torches. It is a crowd of Bacchant© 
singing and screaming. There is a picture for you to 
work up, Monsieur le poete; only I should like the 
torohes to be red, and to smoke a great deal, and the 
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eyes of the Bacchant® to sparkle beneath their -wreaths,, 
which must be dark. And don’t forget the tiger’s skin 
and claws, and plenty of gold.” 

“ Where should the gold he ? ” asked Mayd&nov, throw¬ 
ing back his thick hair, and spreading out his nostrils. 

“ Where ?—on the shoulders, and hands, and feet, 
—everywhere. They say that in the olden times women 
wore golden rings round their ankles. The Bacchant® 
call the girls in the boat to them. The girls leave off 
singing their hymn, they cannot go on with it, but they 
don’t move; the stream carries them to the hank. Then 
suddenly one of them silently rises. That must be well 
described, how she gently rises in the moonlight, and 
her companions are afraid. She steps over the edge of 
the boat, the Bacchant® surround her, and carry her off 
into the night, into darkness. Imagine the columns of 
smoke, and how everything gets confused. You only hear 
the crying of the girls—her wreath remains lying on 
the hank.” 

Zinaida ceased. (“ Oh, she is in love !" I thought to 
myself again.) 

“ Is that all ? ” asked MaydfLnov. 

“ That is all,” she replied. 

“ That can’t be the subject of a complete poem,” said 
he, with authority; “ hut I shall use your idea for some 
lyrics.” 

" In the romantic manner ? ” asked Maldvski. 

“ Of course, in the romantic, the Byronio manner.” 
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“For my part,” said the young count, with nonchalance, 
“ I prefer Hugo to Byron—he is more interesting.” 

“ Hugo is a writer of the first order,” returned Mayd&nov; 
“ and my friend Tonkosheev in his Spanish novel El 
Trovador -” 

“ Ah ! that’s the book with the marks of interrogation 
turned the wrong way, isn’t it ? ” said Zinaida. 

“ Yes, the Spaniards always print them so. I was going 
to say that Tonkosheev-” 

“ Now, you will only begin to quarrel again about the 
classics and the romantics,” interrupted Zinaida a second 
time. “Let us rather play at something.” 

“ At forfeits,” suggested Lushin. 

“No, that’s tedious, but at comparisons. (Zinaida 
herself had invented this game : a subject was named, and 
then everybody compared it with something, and whoever 
made the best comparison won a prize.) She went to the 
window, the sun was just setting, and some thin white 
elouds floated high up against the sky. 

“ What are those clouds like ? ” asked Zinaida, and, 
without waiting for an answer, she said : “ I have it. 
They are like the purple sails of Cleopatra’s gilded ship, 
on which she went to meet Mark Antony. Do you re¬ 
member, Mayd&nov, you told me about that not long 

*g° ? ” 

We all, like Polonius, came to the conclusion that the 
-clouds reminded us precisely of those sails, and that none 
of us could make a better comparison. 
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“ But how old was Antony ? ” asked Zinaida. 

“ He was still a young man,” said Malevski. 

“ Yes, a young man,” said Mayd&nov, in confirma¬ 
tion. 

“ I beg your pardon,” exclaimed Lushin, “ he was over 
forty.” 

“ Over forty,” repeated Zinaida, throwing a rapid glance 
at him. 

I soon went home. “ She is in love,” I whispered in¬ 
voluntarily ; “ but with whom ? ” 


XII. 

A few days passed. Zinaida became more strange and 
incomprehensible than ever. I went one day to see her, 
and found her sitting at the table, resting her head on its 
sharp edge, and her face covered with tears. 

“Ah, it’s you ! ” she said with a bitter smile. “ Come 
here! ” 

I went up to her; she laid her hand on my head and 
began to play with my hair and twist it. 

, “ You are in grief,” I at last said. 

“In grief? I am indeed!” she exclaimed. “Oh!” 
she suddenly cried, seeing that she had pulled a few hairs 
from my head : “ Oh! what have I done ? Poor M’sieur 
Voldemar! ” 
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She carefully arranged the torn-out hairs, and wound 
them round her finger, and made them into a little 
ring. 

“ I will put your hair into a locket, and wear it,” she 
said, while the tears still glistened in her eyes. “ It may 
eomfort you a little bit. And now, good-bye.” 

I went home, where I found something unpleasant going 
on. My mother was having an explanation with my 
father. She had reproached something or other, and he, 
as was his usual custom, remained cold and polite, said 
nothing, and soon left the room. 1 could not hear what 
was the subject of the explanation; it was, indeed, no 
•affair of mine. I only remember that, after it was over, 
my mother sent for me, and expressed considerable dis¬ 
pleasure at my frequent visits to the Princess Zasy6kin, 
who was, she said, une femme capable de tout. I kissed 
her hand (which I always did when I wanted to cut a 
oonversation short) and went to my room. Zinaida’s tears 
had thoroughly upset me, I did not know what to make of 
it all, and was ready to cry myself. I was still a child, 
despite my sixteen years. I did not even think any more 
about Malevski, although BSlovzorov grew more terrible 
every day, and glared at the crafty Count like a wolf at a 
lamb. I could think neither of anything nor anybody. 
I was lost in conjectures, and frequented lonely places. 
A favourite one of mine was the ruined orangery. I 
selected the high wall of it, and sate there—sit there 
yet, it almost seems—such an unhappy, lonely, and sad 
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boy, that I pitied myself; and how consoling were these 
dismal feelings, and how intoxicated did I not grow with 
my grief! 

One day I sate perched on my wall, looking into 
distance, and listening to the sound of bells, when sud¬ 
denly I felt something—a breeze, and not a breeze, and 
not a shiver, but just as if I were being blown at, a 
sensation of something being near. I looked down. 
Along the road at my feet, in a grey dress, with a pink 
parasol resting on her shoulder, came Zinaida. She was 
walking quickly, but she saw me and stopped; and, pushing 
back the brim of her straw hat, looked up to me with her 
soft eyes. 

“ What are you doing up at that height ? ” she asked, 
with a strange smile. “ Now,” she continued, “ you are 
always telling me that you love me: jump down here, if 
you really do love me.” 

These words had not left her lips before I flew down, as 
if I had been pushed off the wall. It was about five 
yards high. I alighted on my feet, but the shock was so 
great, that I fell over, and lay unconscious for a moment. 
When I came to myself, I, without opening my eyes, felt 
that Zinaida was at my side. 

“ My poor boy,” she said, bending over me, in a voice 
that trembled with tenderness, “ how could you do that, 
how could you listen to me ? Indeed, I love you—there, 
get up.” 

Her bosom heaved against my cheek, her hands touched 
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my bead, and all at once—what did I not feel then !—her 
soft, fresh lips, began to cover my face with kisses, and 
touched mine. But Zinaida probably guessed, by my 
expression, that I had recovered consciousness, although 
I kept my eyes closed; and, getting up quickly, she 
said: 

“ Now, rascal, young madman, get up directly! What 
are you lying in the dust there for ? ” 

I stood up. 

“ Give me, my parasol—I must have thrown it down,— 
and don’t look at me like that! What have you done ? 
Have you bruised yourself—stung yourself with nettles ? 
I tell you not to look at me like that. But he doesn’t 
understand anything, doesn’t answer,” she said, half to 
herself. “ Go home, M’sieur Vold6mar, and put yourself 
to rights; and don’t dare to come after me, or I shall be 
angry, and shall never again-” 

She did not complete her sentence, and went away 
quickly. I sate down on the road—my legs would not 
support me. I had stung my hands with the nettles, my 
back hurt me, and my head was swimming: but such 
happiness as I felt at that moment I have never felt 
again in all my life. It cost me some gentle pains in all 
my limbs, and betrayed itself by enthusiastic shouts and 
leaps. Indeed, I was still a child. 
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XIII. 

I was so happy and proud the whole of that day; I 
retained so vividly the sensation of Zinaida’s kisses; I re¬ 
called her every word with such excitement and trembling; 
I so nursed my new, unexpected joy, that I even grew 
afraid, and did not want to see her, the cause of these 
new emotions. It seemed to me that I had nothing more 
to ask of fate; that now was the moment to u prepare, 
heave a last deep sigh, and die.” 

But the next day, when I went to the Zasy6kins, I felt 
terribly confused, which confusion I vainly endeavoured 
to conceal beneath a mask of decorous nonchalance be¬ 
coming a man who wants to show that he can keep a 
secret. Zinaida received me just as usual, without any 
emotion; she merely shook her finger at me, and asked 
me if I had not some blue marks on me. All my 
decorous nonchalance, and my embarrassment too, 
vanished. Of course I had not expected anything par¬ 
ticular ; but Zinaida’s calmness was like a shower of 
cold water to me. I saw that I was as a child in her 
eyes, and I felt very downcast. Zinaida was walking up 
and down the room, and a passing smile came over her 
face every time that she looked at me. But her thoughts 
were far off—I could see that. I wondered whether I 
should speak myself about yesterday’s occurrence, and 
ask her where she was going so hurriedly, so as to 

8 
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know definitely. But I said nothing, and sat down in 
a comer. 

Belovzdrov came in, much to my relief. 

“I have not yet found yon a quiet riding-horse,” he 
«aid to Zinaida, in his rough voice; “ Freytag guarantees 
one; but I am doubtful, I am afraid. ...” 

“ And may I ask,” said Zinaida, “ of what you are 
afraid ? ” 

“ What of ? Well, you see, you can’t ride. God knows 
what may happen ! What on earth put the idea into your 
head ? ” 

“ That is my affair, M’sieur le Sauvage. In that case, 
I will ask Piotr Vassily6vitch.” (That was my father’s 
name.) 

I was surprised that she should so freely and easily 
mention his name, as if she were assured of his readiness 
to oblige her. 

“ That*8 it, is it ?” exclaimed B61ovz6rov. “You want 
to ride with him ? ” 

“ With him, or someone else,—that is all the same to 
you. Only not with you.” 

“Not with me,” repeated B61ovz6rov. “As you like. 
Well, shall I get you a horse ? ” 

“ Yes; but look here, I do not want a cow: I warn you 
that I want to jump.” 

“Jump as much as you please. With whom do you 
want to do that—with Mal6vski ? ” 

“And why not with him, warrior? But calm yourself. 
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*nd don’t flash your eyes so. I will take you too. You 
know that for me Malevski is now—fi ! ” She gave a 
shake of the head. 

“ You say that to keep me quiet,” said B61ovz6rov. 

She looked at him with screwed*up eyes. 

“ That quiets you then ? Oh, oh, warrior! ” she at 
last exclaimed, as if she could And no other word. “ And 
you, M’sieur Vold6mar, would you come with us ? ” 

“ I don’t care about it with a number of people,” I 
muttered, without looking up. 

“ You prefer a tete-a-tete ? Well, just as you like,” she 
said, with a sigh. “ Now go, quickly, Belovzdrov. I must 
have the horse to-morrow.” 

“ But the money ? ” put in the Princess. “ Where will 
you get that ? ” 

Zinaida knitted her brows. 

“ I won't ask you for it; B6lovzorov will trust me.” 

“ Trust you, trust you,” muttered the Princess. 
■Suddenly she called out at the top of her voice: 
•“ Duniashka! ” 

“ Maman, I gave you a little bell,” remarked her 
•daughter. 

“ Duniashka ! ” she called once more. 

B£lovzorov bowed, and I came away with him. Zinaida 
did not ask me to stop. 
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XIY. 

The next morning I rose early, cut myself a switch, 
and went off to the barrier. I thought I would go off and 
banish grief. It was a lovely day, bright, and not too 
hot; a fresh, merry breeze swept along the earth, with 
measured murmur and playfulness, touching everything, 
but disturbing nothing. I wandered for a long time over 
the hills and in the woods. I did not feel happy. I had 
left home with the intention of devoting myself to melan¬ 
choly ; but youth, the lovely weather, the fresh air, the 
pleasure of rapid exercise, the sweet lonely rest on the 
thick grass, these all produced their effect. The recollec¬ 
tion of those never-to-be-forgotten words, of those kisses, 
again rushed in upon me. I was happy to think that, 
at any rate, Zinaida could not but recognize my reso¬ 
lution, my heroism. Others are better in her eyes than 
me; be it so ! but others only say what they will do, whereas 
I did it. Could I, indeed, but do something more for her! 
My fancy now began to play. I thought how I would save 
her from the hands of enemies ; how, stained with blood, I 
would rescue her from prison, and would die at her feet. 
Then my mind wandered to a picture that hung up in our 
drawing-room at home, representing Malek-Adel carrying 
off Mathilda; and then my attention was attracted by 
a speckled woodpecker, which laboriously raised itself 
on to a thin twig of a birch-tree, from behind which it 
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looked out restlessly, first to the right and then to the left, 
like a player from behind his double-bass. 

Then I began singing “ Not the white snow,” and drifted 
into the then popular ballad, “ I await thee when the playful 
zephyr.” These I followed up by a recitation of Eermak’s 
apostrophe to the stars from Khomyakov’s* tragedy, and even 
tried to compose something myself of a sentimental descrip¬ 
tion. But I got no farther than a single line, which was 
to terminate the whole poem : “ 0 Zinaida ! Zinaida ! ” 
Meanwhile, the dinner hour was approaching, and I began 
to go down into the valley, and followed a narrow sandy 
path which wound through it into the town. Behind me I 
heard the dull echo of horse’s hoofs: I looked round, and, in 
spite of myself, stood still and took off my cap. I saw 
my father and Zinaida riding side by side ; he was bending 
over and speaking to her, resting his hand on the neck of 
her horse. She listened in silence, looking down with a 
serious expression, and biting her lips. At first I saw only 
them, but in a few moments Belovzorov came riding round 
one of the bends of the valley in his hussar’s uniform and 
jacket, on a foaming black horse. The fine creature shook 
his head, snorted, and reared; his rider tightened his rein 
and used his spurs. I turned off along a side path. I saw 
my father gather up his reins, and lean back from Zinaida; 

* Aleksei Stepanovich Khomyakov (1804-60), a distinguished poet 
and dramatist of Liberal and Panslavonic tendency. For a time a soldier, 
he took part in the Turkish campaign of 1828. He made important 
contributions to philology. He wrote a tragedy called Ermak — the 
■Conqueror of Siberia. 
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she slowly raised her eyes to his, and then they both set 
off at a gallop. Belovzdrov plunged after them, with 
rattling sabre. “ He is as red as a lobster,” I said to 
myself; “ but she, why is she so pale—and after riding 
the whole morning? ” 

I hurried home, arriving just in time for dinner. I found 
my father already seated in his arm-chair, fresh and new- 
shaven, with changed clothes, reading to my mother, in his 
steady, resonant voice, the feuilleton of the Journal des 
Debuts. The latter was not listening attentively, and when 
she saw me asked where I had been all the morning, adding 
that she did not like my wandering about goodness knows 
where, with goodness knows whom. I was just about tu 
reply that I had been out alone; but I looked at my father, 
and, I know not why, said nothing. 


XV. 

During the next five or six days I scarcely saw Zinaida; 
she gave herself out as ill, which did not prevent all 
the habitues of the Zasyekins, from being on duty (as 
they termed it) as usual. Mayddnov was the only absentee. 
As soon as there was nothing to excite him his spirits fell, 
and he bored himself. B61ovz6rov sat gloomily in the 

0 

corner, tightly buttoned up, and very red. The delicate 
face of Malevski wore a perpetual, somewhat malevo¬ 
lent, smile; he had evidently fallen into disfavour with 
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Zinaida, bat paid great attention to the old princess, and 
vrent with her in a hackney carriage to see the Governor- 
General. However, the visit was not a success, and turned 
out rather unpleasantly for Malevski, for an old story 
came to light there about some infantry officers, and 
Malevski was obliged to offer an explanation, and to 
excuse himself on account of his inexperieuce. Lushin put 
in an appearance once or twice a day, but he did not stop 
long. I was rather afraid of him since our recent con¬ 
versation, but I nevertheless felt a sincere liking for him. 
I went one day with him for a walk in the Neskuchnaya 
garden; he was very affectionate and good-natured, and 
told me the names and properties of the different flowers 
and grapes. Suddenly he exclaimed, point-blank, so to 
say, striking his forehead: “And I, fool that I am, thought 
that she was a coquette ! Apparently it is sweet to sacrifice 
oneself for others.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” I asked. 

“ I mean nothing,” he answered abruptly. 

Zinaida avoided me; the sight of me, I could not but 
notice it, produced an unpleasant effect upon her. She 
turned away from me involuntarily—and just that invo¬ 
luntariness made me so miserable. But there was nothing 
to be done but to keep out of her sight, and watch her 
from a distance, which I could not always succeed in 
doing. As before, an incomprehensible change came over 
her; her face seemed different, and her whole person 
seemed different. This change I noticed particularly one 
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warm still evening. I was sitting on a little bench under 
a spreading elder bush. That bench was a favourite place 
of mine; from it l could see the window of Zinaida’s 
room. As I sate, a little bird hopped about amid the 
darkening foliage over my head; a grey cat, after stretch¬ 
ing itself, crept cautiously into the garden; and the first 
cock-chafers buzzed heavily in the air, which was still 
transparent, though the light was nearly gone. I looked 
up at the window, waiting to see if it would not open: 
which it shortly did, and Zinaida appeared at it. She 
had on a white dress, and she herself, her face, shoulders, 
and hands, was as white as her dress. For a long time she 
remained motionless, looking fixedly straight before her, 
from under her knitted brows. I had never yet seen her 
with such an expression. She clasped her hands tightly, 
very tightly, raised them to her lips, her forehead, and 
suddenly, separating her hands, she pushed her hair behind 
her ears with a shake of the head, and with a certain 
resolute effort lowered her face, drew in, and shut the 
window. 

Three days later I met her in the garden. I was going 
to move aside, but she herself stopped me. 

“ Give me your hand,” she said, with her former sweet¬ 
ness. “We have not had a chat for a long time.” 

I looked at her; her eyes shined softly, and she smiled, 
but as if through an all but transparent mist. 

“ Are you still unwell ? ” I asked. 

“ No; now that is all over,” she said, plucking a small 
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red rose. “I am a little fatigued, but that too will pass 
off.” 

“ And will you become once more as you used to be ? ” 
Zinaida held up the rose to her face, and I fancied that 
the red of the rose leaves was reflected on her cheeks. 

“ Have I changed ? ” she asked. 

“Yes, you have changed,” I answered slowly. 

“ I was cold to you, I know,” she commenced, “ but 
you must not pay any attention to that. I could not be 
otherwise. But why speak of that ? ” 

“ You did not wish me to love you—that was it! ” I 
exclaimed sadly, involuntarily moved. ' 

“No, it was not. You may love me, but not as 
before.” 

“How then?” 

“ We will be friends—that’s how ! ’ 

Zanaida held the rose for me to smell. 

“ Listen to me. I am so much older than you, you 
see; I might bo your aunt. Well, your eldest sister, at 

all events. And you-” 

“lama child, you think,” I interrupted. 

“ Well, yes, a child; but a dear, good, clever child, 
whom I love very much. Shall I tell you something ? 
From this day you shall be my page; and you must 
remember that pages must not run away from their mis¬ 
tresses. This shall be the mark of your new dignity,” 
she added, putting the rose in my button-hole; “ the 
mark of our favour.” 
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“ I received other favours from you formerly,” I 
muttered. 

“ Oh,” cried Zinaida, looking at me out of the corners 
of her eyes: " what a memory he has! Well, I don’t refuse 
you now.” 

She bent over me, and gave me a pure tranquil kiss on 
my forehead. 

As soon as I looked at her, she turned away; and saying, 
“ Follow me, my page,” she went indoors. 

I went after her, still wondering. “ Is it possible,” I 
thought, “ that this gentle sedate girl is the Zinaida whom 
I knew ? ” 

Her walk seemed to me more composed, and her whole 
figure more dignified and well-shapen. And, ye heavens! 
with what new vigour did my love not blaze forth ! 


XVI. 

After dinner the guests met as usual at the Zasy6kins, 
and Zinaida made her appearance. 

We were in full force: everyone was present, as on that 
first, by me never-to-be-forgotten, evening. Even Nir- 
m&tski was there, dragging himself about. 

The first to make his appearance on this occasion was 
Mayd&nov, who brought some new verses with him. We 
again played at forfeits, but without the former extra- 
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vagances, follies, and noise; the gipsy element had 
vanished. 

Zinaida gave a new constitution to our meeting. I sat 
next to her in my quality of page. Among other things 
she proposed that every one who had to pay a forfeit 
should tell one of his dreams; but that did not succeed 
very well. The dreams were either uninteresting (E61ov- 
zorov dreamed that his horse had a wooden head, and 
was being fed with carp) or unnatural and made-up. 
Maydanov treated us to a whole story, with vaults, angels 
with lyres, talking flowers, and sounds coming from afar. 

Zinaida would not let him finish. “If we are to have 
original compositions,’' she said, “ then let everyone tell 
something out of his own head.” 

BSlovzorov’s turn came first. The young hussar was 
confused. 

“ I can’t invent anything,” he cried. 

“ What nonsense ! ” said Zinaida. “ Well, suppose you 
were married, and tell us how you would live with your 
wife. Would you lock her up ? ” 

“ I should lock her up.” 

“ And you would sit with her ? ” 

“ Most certainly.” 

“ Charming ! ” said Zinaida; “ but suppose she got 
tired of that, and deceived you ? ” 

“ I should kill her.” 

“ But if she ran away ? ” 

“ I should catch her and kill her all the same.” 
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“ Just so. But let us suppose I were your wife—what 
would you do then^ ” 

B&lovzorov paused. 

“ I should kill myself.” 

Zinaida smiled. 

“ I see, you don’t make a long story of it.” She looked 
up at the ceiling and reflected. “ Now listen,” she said 
at length; “this is what I have made up. Imagine a 
splendid hall in a magnificent hall on a summer night. 
Everywhere there are gold, marble, crystal, silk, lights, 
diamonds, flowers, perfumes, and every device of luxury.” 

“ Are you fond of luxury ? ” interrupted Lushin. 

“ When it is pretty. I like everything that is pretty.” 

“ Better than beautiful things ? ” 

“ That’s malicious. I don’t understand. Don’t in¬ 
terrupt me. The hall is splendid, then. There are a great 
many men, all young and handsome and brave; and they 
^are all desperately in love with the queen.” 

“Are there no women present? ” asked Malevski. 

“ No; or—wait a moment—yes, there are.” 

“ All ugly ? ” 

“ All charming. But the men are all in love with the 
queen. She is tall and wellshaped; and on her black 
hair she wears a small gold diadem.” 

I looked at Zinaida. She seemed to soar above us all. 
Her white forehead, her motionless brows seemed to gleam 
with the lustre of wisdom and authority. Involuntarily I 
tiaid to myself, “ You are that queen.” 
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44 Everyone orowds round her,” continued Zinaida,. 
14 making the most flattering speeches.” 

44 Does she like flattery ? ” asked Lushin. 

44 Isn’t he unbearable ? He does nothing but interrupt. 
Who doesn’t like flattery ? ” 

44 One more question,” said Mal6vski. 44 Has the 
queen got a husband ? ” 

44 1 never thought of that,” said Zinaida. 44 No; why 
should she ? ” 

44 Of course,” repeated Mal6vski; 44 why should she? ” 

44 Silence ! ” exolaimed Mayd&nov, in French, which he 
spoke horribly. 

44 Merci!” said Zinaida. 44 So, the queen listens to 
the speeches, and listens to the music, but she does not 
look at one of the men. Six windows are open from top 
to bottom, from the ceiling to the floor; beyond them 
there is a dark sky with large stars, and a dark garden 
with great trees. The queen is looking into the garden. 
Near the trees there is a fountain : it looks white and tall 
in the darkness, like a phantom. Amidst the talking and 
the music, the queen hears the soft plashing of the water. 
She looks, and thinks: 4 All of you, gentlemen, are noble, 
clever, rich; you press around me; you treasure every 
word I utter; you are all ready to die at my feet; I rule 
you all. But there, by the fountain, by the dancing 
water, stands one who waits for me, whom I love, who is 
my lord. He wears no fine clothes, no jewels; no one 
knows him; but he waits for me, and knows that I shall 
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go to him,—and I shall go; and there is no power that 
•can prevent me going to him when I wish to go, to stay 
with him, to be lost with him there, in the dark garden, 
umid the murmur of the trees and the plashing of the 
water.* ” 

Zinaida paused. 

“ Is that what you made up ? ” asked Mal6vski, 
slyly. 

She did not even look at him. 

‘‘What should we do, gentlemen,” exclaimed Lushin, 
suddenly, “if we were among the guests, and knew of 
that fortunate person near the fountain ? ” 

“ Stop, stop ! ” interrupted Zinaida. “ I will tell you 
myself what each of you would do. You, Bdlovzorov, 
would challenge him to fight. You, Mayd&nov, would 
write an epigram upon him; or, rather, no, you can’t 
write epigrams—you would write a long poem in iambics, 
in the style of Barbier, which you would print in the 
Telegraph . You, Nirm&tski, would borrow money of 
him—no, you would lend him money at interest. You, 
Doctor ”—she stopped—“ I don’t know what you would 
•do.” 

“ In my capacity of doctor, I should advise the queen 
not to give balls if she did not want her guests.” 

“ Perhaps you would be right. And you, Count-” 

“ Well, and I V ” said Mal6vski, with his malioious 
«mile. 

“You would give him a poisoned sweetmeat.” 
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Mal6vski made rather a wry face, and for a moment he 
had an evil expression, but immediately he laughed. 

“ As for you, Vold6mar,” continued Zinaida,—“ how¬ 
ever, that’s enough. Let us play at something else.” 

“ As the queen’s page, it would he the duty of M’sieur 
Vold6mar to bear her train when she escaped into the 
garden,” remarked Mal6vski, venomously. 

I was about to hurst out, hut Zinaida quickly laid her 
hand on my shoulder, and, as she rose, said with a slightly 
trembling voice: 

“ I never gave you the right to be impertinent, Count 
Malevski, and for that reason I beg you to leave.” 

She pointed to the door. 

“ Oh, please. Princess,” stammered Mal6vski, growing 
quite pale. 

“ The Princess is right,” cried B&ovzorov, getting up 
ns well. 

“ Before God, I never intended anything,” continued 
Malevski. “I can see nothing wrong in what I said. 
It never entered my mind to hurt you. Forgive me.” 

Zinaida looked at him, and smiled coldly. “ If you 
please, you may stay,” she said, with an off-hand motion 
of her hand. “ M'sieur Voldemar and I were wrong to he 
angry. It pleases you to sting—you are welcome to 
do so.” 

“ Forgive me,” pleaded Malevski once more. Recalling 
Zinaida’s gesture, I thought that a real queen could not 
dismiss an impertinent with greater dignity. 
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We continued our game but for a short time after this 
scene. We were all made uncomfortable, not only by this 
scene, but also an undefined but oppressive feeling. No 
one spoke of it, but everyone was conscious of it in himself 
and in his neighbour. Mayd£nov read some of his verses 
. aloud, which Malevski praised in the most extravagant 
fashion. 

“ How anxious he is to appear good-natured,” whispered 
Lushin to me. 

We soon separated. Zinaida all at once became thought¬ 
ful ; the Princess sent word to us that she had a headache; 
and Nirm&tski began to complain of his rheumatism. 

I was a long time falling asleep ; Zinaida’s story had 
made a strong impression on me. Did it furnish a clue, 
I wondered ; and to whom, to what did she refer ? And if 

she did mean anything, how could she venture- No, 

no, it cannot be, I whispered to myself, as I laid first one 
hot cheek, then the other, on my pillow. But I remembered 
the expression of Zinaida’s face while she was telling her 
story; I remembered Lushin’s sudden exclamation when 
be was walking with me in the Neskuchnaya garden, and 
the sudden change in Zinaida’s bearing towards me, and 
I lost myself in conjectures. “ Who is he ? ” These two 
words seemed to stand out of the darkness before me. It 
was as if a lowering, sinister cloud hung over me. I felt 
its pressure, and I waited for something to drive it away. 
Of late I had grown accustomed to many things, and had 
seen a great deal at the Zasyekins’; the disorder, the candle- 
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grease, the broken" knives and forks, the sullen Voniffai, 
the maids whose clothes had got too short for them, the 
manners of the Princess herself—all that strange house¬ 
hold—surprised me no longer. But I could not accustom 
myself to that which, in Zinaida, now puzzled me so much. 
An adventuress, my mother one day called her. She, my 
idol, my goddess, an adventuress! That word made my 
blood boil; I tried to escape from it to my pillow. I was 
indignant; and at that time what would I not have promised, 
what would I not have done, only to have been that lover 
at the fountain. 

The blood rushed through my veins like fire. “ The 
garden, the fountain/’ I muttered. “ I will just go into 
the garden.” I dressed hurriedly, and crept out. It was 
a dark night: there came scarcely a whisper from the 
trees; the air was growing chilly; and from the kitchen- 
gardens there was borne along a heavy odour of fennel. 
I went along all the paths; the slight noise of my steps at 
once startled and emboldened me. I stopped now and 
then, waited, and could hear my heart beating violently 
and fast. At last I approached the boundary of our 
garden, and leaned upon one of the staves. All at once— 
or was it only my imagination ?—a woman’s figure showed 
for an instant. I strained my sight as far as I could into 
the darkness, and held my breath. What was it? Did 
I hear steps, or was it again but the beating of my heart ? 
“ Who is it ? ” I whispered, scarcely audibly. What was 
that again ? Was it laughter, or the rustling of the 

9 
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leaves ? — or the sound of my own breath ? I was 
frightened. “ Who is it ? ” I repeated, still lower. 

The air cleared for a moment; in the heavens a strip of 
fiery light appeared, and a star fell. “Zinaida?” I was 
going to say, but the sound died away on my lips. Then a 
profound silence fell over everything, as is often in the 
middle of the night. Even the crickets ceased chirruping; 
only a window rattled somewhere! I stood and stood, and 
at length returned to my room and my cold bed. I felt 
strangely excited, as if I had been to a rendezvous, and 
had been left alone, and had been a witness of another’s 
happiness. 


XVII. 

The next day I saw Zinaida but for a moment; she 
went somewhere with her mother in a hackney carriage. 
On the other hand I saw Lushin, who, by the way, scarcely 
condescended to notice me, and Mal£vski. The young 
Oount was all smiles, and talked good-humouredly to me. 
Of all the Zasyekins’ visitors he was the only one who had 
managed to get a footing in our house and ingratiate him¬ 
self with my mother. My father did not like him, and 
behaved to him with almost offensive politeness. 

“ Ah! monsieur le page,” Malevski began, “ I am very 
glad to meet you. What is your lovely queen doing ? ” 

His fresh, handsome face was at that moment so repulsive 
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to me, and he looked at me with such contemptuous play¬ 
fulness, that I did not answer him at all. 

“ Are you still angry ? ” he continued. “ There is no 
occasion for you to be so. I did not appoint you page ; 
and it is a privilege to be a queen’s page. But allow 
me to remark that you fulfil your duty very badly.” 

“ How so ? ” 

“ A page should be inseparable from his mistress; he 
should know everything that she does; and should even 
watch her ”—he added, lowering his voice—“ night and 
day.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“What do I mean? It seems to me that I express 
myself pretty clearly. Day—and night. In the day-time 
it does not so much matter, it is light, and there are people 
about, but at night you must be on the look-out for 
mishaps. I advise you not to sleep, but to watch and 
watch with all your strength. Remember, in the garden, at 
night, near the fountain, that’s where you must watch. 
You will thank me one day.” 

Malevski laughed and turned away. He did not, 
probably, attach any great importance to what he had said 
to me. He had the reputation of being an accomplished 
mystifier, and gloried in his power of making fools of 
people at masked balls. Perhaps he was aided in this by 
that perhaps unconscious mendacity which pervaded his 
whole being. He merely wanted to tease me, but every 
word that he uttered was poison to me. The blood rushed 

9 * 
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to my head. “So!” I said to myself, “it appears that 
my suspicions yesterday were well founded, it appears that 
I did not go into the garden for nothing. This must not 
be!” I exclaimed aloud, striking my breast, although I did 
not exactly know what must not be. “ Perhaps Malevski 
himself comes to the garden ”(he had, perhaps, committed 
an indiscretion, he had quite audacity enough), “ or some¬ 
one else ” (the wall of our garden was very low, so that 
anyone might easily have climbed over it); “ only it will 
go ill with anyone who falls into my hands—I don’t 
advise anyone to meet me. I will show to the whole 
world and to her, the traitress (I actually did call her 
traitress), that I know how to revenge myself.” 

I went up into my room, and took an English pocket- 
knife, which I had not long bought, out of the drawer of 
my writing-table, felt the keen edges of its blades. With 
knitted brows, and a cool, firm resolution, I put it into 
my pocket, as if such things were neither strange nor 
new to me. My heart swelled with anger and grew hard; 
during the whole day I neither relaxed my brows nor 
opened my lips; and every now and then I walked up and 
down, clasping the hot knife in my pocket, and preparing 
myself for something terrible. These new, unwonted 
feelings, so concerned me, delighted me even, that I 
thought but little of Zinaida. My thoughts were per¬ 
petually running on Aleko, the young T&ig&n, and I kept 
hearing: “ Whither, fine young fellow ?—lie down! ” and 
then : “ You are bespattered with blood!—what have you 
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done ? Nothing! *’ With what a horrible smile did I 
repeat that “ Nothing ! ” 

My father was not at home; but my mother, -ftho for 
some time past had been in a perpetual condition of sup¬ 
pressed excitement, noticed my brooding expression, and 
said to me at supper-time, “ What makes you look so 
watchful,—like a mouse in the corn ? ” My only answer 
was a condescending smile. “ If they only knew! ” 
thought I. It struck eleven; I went into my room, but 
did not undress. I waited for twelve o’clock to come. 
At last it struck. “ The time has come! ” I muttered to 
myself between my teeth, and buttoning myself up to the 
throat, and even turning up my sleeves, I sallied forth into 
the garden. 

I had already selected a spot from which to keep watch. 
At the end of the garden, where the partition which 
divided our grounds from those belonging to the Zasybkins 
abutted on our common wall, there stood a solitary fir- 
tree. Standing beneath its thick branches, I could see, as 
far as the darkness permitted me, what was going on 
around me. There, too, was a winding path, which had 
always appeared mysterious tome; like a snake, it wound 
along by the partition, which here bore traces of climbing 
feet, to a round arbour of thick acacias. I went up to the 
fir, and leaning against the trunk, I commenced my watch. 

The night was as quiet as the preceding one had been; 
but there were fewer clouds in the sky, and the forms of 
the bushes, and even of single larger flowers, appeared 
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quite distinctly. The first few moments of expectation 
were very trying, almost terrible. I was prepared for 
everything, and was only undecided as to how I should 
proceed ; whether I should call out: “ Where are you 
going ? Stop! Confess, or die ! ”—or simply fall on the 
enemy. Every sound, every rustle, every murmur, seemed 
significant and strange. I prepared myself. I bent for¬ 
ward. But half-an-hour went by; my blood grew quieter, 
my head cooler ; the consciousness that I was doing all 
this for nothing, that I was even rather ridiculous, that 
Mafevski had been making fun of me, began to steal upon 
me. I left my ambuscade, and patrolled the whole garden. 
As if on purpose, there was not the slightest sound to be 
heard anywhere. Even our dog was asleep, rolled up in a 
ball at the gate. I climbed up on to the wall of the ruined 
orangery, and surveyed the wide expanse; I remembered 
my meeting with Zinaida, and fell a-thinking. 

I trembled. I was suddenly startled by the creak of an 
opening door, followed by the slight crackle of breaking 
branches. In two bounds I was at the bottom of the wall, 
and stood frozen to the spot. I heard clearly quick, light, 
cautious steps in the garden. They came towards me. 
“ It is he—it is he, at last! ” I said to myself. I tore my 
knife out of my pocket, and wrenched it open ; red sparks 
danced before my eyes, and my hair stood on end with 
terror and hatred. I crouched down, and stretched forward 
for the attaok. A man appeared. . . . Good Heavens! 
it was my father! 
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I at once recognised him, although he was wrapped 
in a dark cloak and had his hat drawn over his eyes. 
He walked by me on tiptoe. He did not notice me, 
although there was nothing to conceal me; but I was so 
huddled together, and had made myself so small that, 
1 was almost even with the ground. The jealous Othello, 
ready with his knife, had suddenly become trans¬ 
formed into a schoolboy. I had been so terrified by my 
father’s appearance, that 1 did not even observe which 
way he went, and where he disappeared. Only when every¬ 
thing had become quiet once more did 1 get up, and begin 
to wonder why my father was walking in the garden at night. 
In my fright I had dropped my knife on the grass, and I did 
not even look for it. I was very much ashamed of myself. 
In a moment I had returned to my senses. However, on 
my way back to the house, I went up to my little bench 
beneath the elder-tree, and looked at Zinaida’s bed-room 
window. The small, slightly-covered window-panes, looked 
faintly blue by the feeble light of the night sky. But all 
at once the colour changed; behind them, I saw clearly, a 
white blind was gently and cautiously pulled down to its 
fullest extent, and remained down. 

“ What does it mean ? ” I said to myself aloud, almost 
involuntarily, when I had once got back to my room. Was 

it a dream, an accident, or- The ideas which suddenly 

oocurred to me were so strange and terrible, that I did 
not dare entertain them. 
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XVIII. 

I got up the next morning with a headache. Yester¬ 
day’s excitement was gone, and heaviness and irresolution, 
and a certain sadness, which I had not experienced before, 
had taken its place. I felt as if something within me 
were dead. 

“ Why, you look like a rabbit that’s had half its brains 
taken out,” said Lushin, when he saw me. 

At breakfast I looked surreptitiously first at my father, 
then at my mother. He, as usual, was calm; and she was, 
as usual, in a state of restrained excitement. I waited to 
see if my father would not speak affectionately, as he 
sometimes did. But he did not even treat me with his 
every-day cold kindness. I considered whether I should 
tell everything to Zinaida. It does not matter, I thought; 
all is over between us. I went to her; but not only did 
I tell her nothing, I did not even succeed in being able to 
talk with her as I wanted to do. 

The Princess’ son, a cadet of twelve years of age, had 
just come from Petersburg for his holidays: and Zinaida 
at once handed over her brother to me. 

“Here, my dear Volodya ”*—it was the first time that 
she so called me—“ is a companion for you. His name’s 
Volodya, too. Now, you must be very fond of him; he 


* Diminutive of Vladimir. 
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is still rather wild, hut he has a good heart. Show him 
Neskuchnaya, go about with him, and take him under your 
protection. You will do that, won’t you ? You are so 
good, too! ” 

She put both hands tenderly on my shoulders, and 1 
was quite lost. The presence of this boy made me a boy 
myself. The cadet and I looked at each other in silence. 
Zinaida burst into a laugh, and pushed us together. 

“Come, children,” she cried; “embrace and he friends.” 

We embraced. 

“ Shall I show you the garden ? ” I said to the cadet. 

“ If you please,” he answered, with the genuine hoarse 
voice of the cadet. 

Zinaida laughed again. I had time to notice on her 
cheeks such a beautiful colour as I had never seen before. 
The cadet and I went out. In our garden there was an 
old swing; I made the cadet sit on the thin hoard, 
and proceeded to swing him. He sat quite still in his 
new little uniform trimmed with broad gold lace, and held 
tightly on to the ropes. 

“ But you had better unbutton your collar,” I said to 
him. 

“ It doesn’t matter, thank you; we are used to that,” 
he answered, and coughed. 

He was like his sister; his eyes especially reminded me 
of Zinaida. I was glad to be agreeable to him, and yet 
at the same time I still felt that oppressive sadness gnawing 
at my heart. 
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“ I am a child myself now,” I thought; ‘‘while yes¬ 
terday-” 

I remembered where I had dropped my knife the day 
before, and found it. The cadet borrowed it of me, and 
out of a lovage stalk that he had tom off, he cut himself 
a whistle, which he began to blow. Othello whistled too. 

But in the evening, how he cried—that same Othello— 
over Zinaida’s hands, when she found him in a comer of 
the garden, and asked him why he was so sad. My tears 
ran down in such streams that she was frightened. 

“What is the matter? What is it, Volodya?” she 
said; and, seeing that I would not answer and still cried, 
she was going to kiss my wet cheek. 

But I turned my face away, and whispered between my 
sobs: 

“ I know everything. Why did you play with me ? 
What did you want with my love ? ” 

“I behaved badly to you, Volodya,” said Zinaida; “oh, 
very badly ! ” she added, wringing her hands. There is 
so much in me that is wrong, dark, wicked! But 1 am 
not playing with you now; I love you—you don’t know 
why, or how much. But what is it that you know ? ” 

What could I say to her ? She stood looking at me, 
and I belonged to her entirely, from head to foot, when 
she looked at me. A quarter of an hour later, I was 
running a race with the cadet and Zinaida. I did not 
cry, but, with my swollen eye-lids, laughing brought the 
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tears to my eyes; round my neck, instead of a necktie, 
was tied a ribbon belonging to Zinaida; and I screamed 
with delight when I succeeded in catching her by the 
waist. She did everything that she liked with me. 


XIX. 


I should be very much troubled if I were obliged to give 
a detailed account of all that happened to me within the 
week following my unlucky nocturnal expedition. It was 
a strange, feverish time, a kind of chaos, in which the 
most contrary feelings, thoughts, suspicions, hopes, joys* 
sufferings mixed together as by a whirlwind. I dared not 
look into my own heart, if a lad of sixteen can ever do 
so ; I was afraid to render any account to myself; my sole 
thought was to get through the day as quickly as possible. 
I slept well at night—the light-heartedness of youth helped 
me there. I did not want to know if I was loved, and I 
did not want to confess to myself that I was not loved; I 
avoided my father, but Zinaida I could not avoid. When 
I was with her I was on fire; but little I cared to know 
what flames they were that burned and consumed me—it 
was enough for me to feel their sweet, devouring strength. 
I gave myself up entirely to every impression; I cheated 
myself, turned away from my recollections, and shut my 
eyes to that which I felt was coming. 

One day, on returning from a pretty extended walk, I 
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was met by the astonishing announcement that I was to dine 
alone; that my father was gone away, and that my mother 
was unwell, and did not want to eat, and had shut herself 
up in her room. By the expression on the servants* faces, 
I could tell that something unusual had occurred. I did 
not venture to question them; but I had a particular friend 
in a young footman, Philip, who was passionately fond of 
verses, and an artist on the guitar; and I turned to him. 
From him I learned that there had been a fearful scene 
between my father and mother (from the women-servants’ 
room every single word could be heard, and the chamber¬ 
maid M&sha, who had lived for five years with a French 
-dressmaker from Paris, understood everything); that my 
mother had reproached my father for his unfaithfulness, for 
his behaviour with the young lady next door; that at first 
he had justified himself, and then had lost his temper and 
eaid something cruel about age, which made my mother 
ory; and that she also mentioned a bill which seemed to 
have been given for the Princess, and spoke very badly 
■of her, and of the young lady too; and that then my 
father threatened her. 

“ All the trouble came,” said Philip, “ from an anony¬ 
mous letter—who wrote it is not known—for there was no 
other way in which these things could have come to 
light.” 

“ Then, perhaps, there was something,” I at length 
managed to say. My feet and hands were quite cold, and 
I felt something trembling in the recesses of my heart. 
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Philip winked significantly. “ There was something. 
You can’t hide these things. Although your father was 
very careful in this affair—you see, if you hire a carriage, 
for example, or anything, you can’t get along without 
being helped by people.” 

I sent Philip away, and threw myself on my bed. I did 
not sob, I did not give way to despair; I did not ask myself 
when or how it happened; I was not astonished as I was 
at first, when T was far from guessing. I did not even re¬ 
proach my father. That which I had learned was as much 
as I could bear; this sudden discovery had overcome me. 
All my flowers had been torn up at one stroke, and lay 
strewn and crushed around me. 


XX. 

The next day my mother announced that she was going 
into the town. In the course of the morning my father 
went into her room and remained with her for a long time 
t$te-a-t&te. No one heard what he said; but my mother 
cried no more; she was pacified, and asked for something 
to eat. She did not show herself, however, and main¬ 
tained her determination to leave. I remember that I 
wandered about the whole day, but did not go into the 
garden, nor once look at the ZasySkins’ house. In the 
evening I witnessed an extraordinary proceeding. My 
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father led Malevski by the arm through the hall into 
the ante-room, and, in the presence of the footman, said 
to him coolly: “ A few days ago, in another house, you 
were shown the door, Count Mal6vski. I shall not enter 
into an explanation with you, but have the honour to 
inform you that the next time you pay me a visit, I 
shall throw you out of window. I don’t like your hand¬ 
writing.” 

The Count bowed, set his teeth, drew himself together, 
and vanished. 

Preparations were now commenced for our removal 
to the town, where we had a house. Most probably my 
father himself no longer wished to stay in the country. 
But he had evidently succeeded in persuading my mother 
not to make any fuss. Everything was done without 
noise or haste ; my mother even sent a message, with 
her compliments to the Princess, saying that she re¬ 
gretted that her indisposition would not permit her to 
see her before leaving. I went about like a lunatic, 
and my only wish was that it might all be finished as 
soon as possible. One thought would not leave me: how 
could she, a young girl, and a princess, resolve on such 
a course, knowing that my father was not free, and 
she being able to marry, if it were only BSlovzorov ? 
What did she hope for ? Was she not afraid of ruining 
her whole future ? Yes, I thought, that is love, that is 
passion, that is devotion; and Lushin’s words oame back 
to me—“ it is sweet to sacrifice oneself for others.” 
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Once I oaught a glimpse of something white at one 
of the windows of the Zasy6kins’ house. Could it he 
Zinaida’s face ? Yes, it was. I could endure it no longer. 
I could not leave her without bidding her a last fare¬ 
well. I seized a favourable opportunity and went next 
door. 

In the drawing-room the Princess received me in her 
customary slovenly, indifferent manner. 

“ What’s the meaning, my young friend, of your people 
making off so soon ? ” said she, providing both nostrils 
with snuff. 

I looked at her and felt relieved. I had been worrying 
myself about the bill which Philip had mentioned. The 
Princess suspeoted nothing—or, at least, I thought so 
then. Zinaida came out of the next room, in a black 
dress, pale, and with her hair let down. She silently 
took me by the hand, and led me away with her. 

“ I heard your voice,” she said, “ and came out directly. 
You found it so easy, you bad boy, to leave us ? ” 

“I came to say good-bye, Prinoess, most likely for 
ever,” I replied. “ You have heard, perhaps, that we are 
going away.” 

Zinaida looked at me with a weary expression. 

u Yes, I have heard. Thank you for coming. I was 
beginning to think that I should not see you. Don’t 
carry away a bad remembrance of me. I have pained 
you sometimes, but all the same, I am not what you 
think I am.” She turned away and leant against the 
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window. “ Really, I am not. 1 know you think ill 
of me.” 

“I?” 

“ Yes, you—you! ” 

“ I ? ” I repeated with sadness, while my heart 
throbbed as of old under the influence of her irresistible, 
indescribable charm. “ I ? Believe me, Zinaida Aleksan¬ 
drovna, that whatever you do, however you may pain me, I 
shall love and adore you till the end of my days.” 

She turned round quickly, and, holding out her arms, 
clasped my head and kissed me with earnestness and fire. 
Heaven knows for whom that long, farewell kiss was meant, 
but I eagerly enjoyed its sweetness. I knew that it could 
never be repeated. 

“ Good-bye, good-bye ! ” I said. 

She tore herself away and left the room. I came away. 
I could not describe the feeling with which I did so. I 
would not wish to ever experience it again ; but I should 
count myself unfortunate had I never known it. 

We removed into the town. I was a long time shaking 
off the past, and getting, to work. My wound healed 
slowly; but towards my father I cherished really no 
ill-feeling. On the contrary, he rose in my estima¬ 
tion ; let psychologists explain this contradiction as they 
choose. 

One day I was walking on one of the Boulevards , and, to 
my indescribable delight, caught sight of Lushin. I liked him 
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for his upright, frank character, and he was endeared to 
me by association. I ran up to him. 

“Aha!” he exclaimed, with a frown. “It ’s you,, 
young man ! Let me have a look at you. You are still 
yellow, but, at all events, you have got that murkiness out 
of your eyes. You look like a man now, not like a lap- 
dog. That’s all right. Well, what are you doing ? 
Working? ” 

I sighed. I would not lie, and I was ashamed of 
telling the truth. 

“ Well, no matter,” continued Lushin, “ don’t lose 
heart. The great thing is to live an even life, and not to 
give way to penchants. For what good do they do ? 
Whichever way the wave carries you, it is had; stand on 
your feet, if they only rest on a stone. I am coughing, 
you see; and Belovzorov—have you heard about him ? ” 

“ No, what is it ? ” 

“ He has entirely disappeared; gone to the Caucasus, 
they say. It is a lesson for you, young man. It all 
comes from people not knowing how to escape in time, 
when to tear the net. You seem to have had a lucky 
escape. Take care that you are not caught again. Good¬ 
bye ! ” 

“ I shall not be caught again,” I said to myself; “ I 
shall not see her any more.” But I was destined to see 
Zinaida once again. 


10 
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XXI. 

My father went out riding every day. He had a splen¬ 
did English ohestnut-roan horse, with a long thin neck, 
and fine legs, indefatigable and vicious. He was called 
Electricity. No one but my father could ride him. One 
day he came up to me in a good humour, such as I had 
not witnessed for some time; he was dressed for riding, 
and already had his spurs on. I begged him to take me 
with him. 

“ You had better play leap-frog,” answered my father. 
“ You could never keep up with me on your hack.” 

“ Yes, I will; I ’ll put spurs on too.” 

“ Very well, then.” 

We set out. I rode a hairy black cob, firm on his legs, 
and tolerably spirited. It is true he had to gallop with 
all his might when Electricity was in full trot; but at all 
events I did not remain behind. I never saw a rider like 
my father. He sat in the saddle with such graceful ease, 
that the horse seemed to know it, and to be proud of him. 
We rode along the whole of the boulevards , on to the 
Devitchie Pole, jumped over several hedges and enclosures 
(at first I was afraid of jumping, but my father had a con¬ 
tempt for timid people, and I gained oourage), crossed the 
Moskvd twice, and I was beginning to think that we were 
going to turn homewards, the more so, as my father him- 
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self observed that my cob was tired, when all at once he 
turned aside from the Kruimski Brod,* and galloped along 
the bank. I galloped after him. When we had reached 
a great pile of old timber, he jumped quickly off his horse, 
and, giving me his reins, told me to wait for him by the 
timber, and disappeared down a narrow passage. I walked 
up and down on the bank of the stream, leading the two 
horses, and scolding Electricity, who was pulling at the 
reins and shaking his head, snorting and neighing, and, 
whenever I stopped, pawing the ground, and, with a whine, 
biting my cob on the neck—in fact, behaving himself 
like a spoilt thoroughbred. 

From the river there rose up an unpleasant moisture; a 
fine rain was falling steadily, and made curious little 
patches on the timber, of which I was getting heartily 
weary from constantly wandering round it. I was be¬ 
ginning to get anxious; my father did not come* A 
policeman, who looked like a Finn, and as grey as the 
timber, with a huge shako in the shape of a saucepan on his 
head, and a halberd (what was there to bring a policeman 
on to the banks of the Moskvd at all ?), soon came up 
to me, and, displaying a worn, wrinkled face, said: 

“What are you doing with those horses, young gen¬ 
tleman ? I will hold them for you.” 

I did not answer, and he asked me for some tobacco. 
To get rid of him, and also because I was impatient, I 


* Crimea Ford. 
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went a few steps in the direction in which my father had 
gone. Then I went all the way down the passage, turned 
the corner, and stopped. 

In the street, some forty paces from me, before the open 
window of a wood-built house, stood my father with 
his back turned to me. His chest rested against the 
window sill, and within, half hidden by a curtain, sat a 
woman in a dark dress, talking to my father. It was 
Zinaida. 

I was aghast. I confess, I had never expected that- 
My first movement was to run away. If my father looks 
round, I thought, I am lost. But an unaccountable feeling, 
a feeling stronger than curiosity, stronger even than jealousy, 
stronger than fear, kept me there. I watched them, and 
tried to hear what was said. It seemed as if my father 
were insisting on something; and that Zinaida would not 
agree to it. I can see her face yet—sad, grave, beautiful, 
and with an unspeakable look of devotion, melancholy, 
love, and a kind of despair in it—I can think of no other 
word. She spoke in monosyllables, with downcast eyes, 
smiling meekly, yet firmly. By this smile alone did I 
recognise my Zinaida of former days. My father shrugged 
his shoulders, and righted his hat on his head—which 
with him was always a sign of impatience. Then I caught 
the words : “ Vous devez vous separer de cette . . 

Zinaida drew herself up and stretched out her hand,— 
then I witnessed what seems incredible. My father raised 
his riding-whip, with which he had been tapping the dust 
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from the skirts of his coat, and I heard the sound of a 
sharp blow on that arm bared to the elbow. I could 
scarcely restrain myself from calling out. Zinaida shud¬ 
dered, looked silently at my father, and, slowly raising 
her arm to her lips, kissed the red stripe upon it. My 
father threw his whip on one side, ran up the little 
steps, and dashed into the house. Zinaida turned away, 
stretched out her arms, threw back her head, and left the 
window. 

Numb with fright, and with a certain terrible doubt in 
my heart, I rushed hack through the lane to the river-bank, 
nearly leaving Electricity behind me. I could understand 
nothing. I knew that my cold and self-contained father 
was liable to sudden outbursts of violence; hut all the same 
I could not understand what I had seen. But I felt that 
however long I might live, I could never forget that motion, 
that look, that smile of Zinaida’s; that her image, that 
image which had so suddenly presented itself to me, was 
for ever fixed in my memory. I looked abstractedly at 
the river, and did not notice that I was crying. 

“ They heat her, they beat her ! ” I thought. 

“ Come, what are you doing ? Give me my horse ! ” 
my father said, coming from behind me. I mechanically 
gave up the reins to him. He jumped on to Electricity. 
The shivering creature reared, and sprang forward three or 
four yards, but my father soon got him in hand; he plunged 
his spurs into him, and struck him on the neck with his 
fist. 
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“ Hm,” he muttered, “Tye not got the whip.” 

I thought of the whistle of that whip which I had just 
heard, and of the blow given with it, and shuddered. 

“ What have you done with it ? ” I asked my father in 
a moment. 

He did not reply, and galloped forward. I caught him 
up, for I was bent on observing his face. 

“Did you bore yourself while I was away ? ” he asked 
between his teeth. 

“A little. Where have you dropped your whip?” I 
again asked. 

My father threw a rapid glance at me. 

“ I have not lost it,” he said, “ I threw it away.” 

He bent his head down and thought awhile: at that 
moment I saw, for the first and almost for the last time, 
how much tenderness and compassion his stern features 
eould express. 

He again galloped forward, and this time I could not 
keep up with him. I reached home a quarter of an hour 
after him. 

“ That is love,” I said to myself, sitting at night before 
my writing-table on which books and exercises had already 
begun to make their appearance; “ that is passion! It 
seems impossible not to revolt, to accept a blow from even 
the dearest hand. But I suppose you can do it, if you love. 
And I,—I thought . . .” 

During the last month my father had aged very much, 
and my love with all its agitation and suffering appeared 
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to me somehow small and childish and wretched, compared 
with that other unknown something, as to which I could 
scarcely form a guess, which frightened me like a strange, 
beautiful, hut terrible face, which you endeavour in vain to 
scrutinise in the half-darkness. 

That same night I dreamed a horrible dream. I entered, 
it seemed to me, a low dark room. My father was standing 
with a whip in his hand, and stamping with his feet; in a 
comer crouched Zinaida, with a red mark not on her hand, 
but on her forehead; and behind both of them rose up 
Belovzorov stained with blood, his pale lips parted, and he 
angrily threatened my father. 

Two months later I went to the University, and in half 
a year my father died (of apoplexy) at Petersburg, 
where he had just settled with my mother and me. A few 
days before his death he received a letter from Moscow, 
which greatly agitated him. He went to my mother, 
and begged something of her, and, it is said, even cried— 
he, my father, cried! On the very morning of the day 
that he was stricken he commenced a letter to me in 
French : “ My son,” he wrote, “ beware of woman's love, 

beware of that joy, of that poison-” After his death, 

my mother sent a considerable sum of money to Moscow. 
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XXII. 

Four years passed. I had just left the University, and 
did not yet exactly know what to do with myself,—at 
which door to knock. I idled for a while, doing nothing. 
One lovely evening, I met Mayd&nov at the theatre. He 
had contrived to marry and enter the Civil Service; but 
I perceived no change in him. He excited himself for 
nothing, and suddenly became depressed, just as of old. 

“ You know, I suppose, that Gospozhd Dolskaya is 
here ? ” he said. 

“ Who is she ? ” 

“ What, have you forgotten ? Princess Zasy6kina that 
was, with whom we were all in love, and you too. Out of 
town, you know, by Neskuchnaya.” 

“ Did she marry Dolski ? ” 

“ Yes. 

“And she is here, in the theatre ? ” 

“ No; in Petersburg. She arrived a few days ago. 
They are going abroad.” 

“ What is the husband like ? '* I enauired. 

“ A charming fellow, with money. He is a colleague of 
mine at Moscow. You understand,—after that affair-—you 
must know all about it” (Maydanov smiled significantly)— 
“it was not easy for her to get a husband; there were con¬ 
sequences. But with tact one can do everything. Go 
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and see her; she will be delighted. She has grown still 
prettier.” 

He gave me Zinaida’s address. She was staying at the 
Hotel Demouth. Old memories stirred once more in me. 
I resolved to go the next day to see my former passion. 
But affairs intervened, and one week, and then another 
passed ; and when at length I went to the Hotel Demouth, 
and asked for Gospozha Dolskaya, I learned that she had 
died four days ago, almost suddenly, from giving birth to 
a child. 

It was as if something had struck my heart. The thought 

that I might have seen her, and that I did not, and never 

should see her—this bitter thought tortured me with all 

the force of an inevitable reproach. “ She is dead ! ” 

I repeated, looking vacantly at the porter, and went quietly 

into the street, going I knew not whither. All the past 

had risen up at once before me. And that is how it ended, 

that is what it has hurried forward to, and agitated itself 

for—this young, burning, brilliant life! So thought I; 

and I pictured to myself those dear features, those eyes, 

those curls, in their narrow box, laid in damp subterranean 

darkness, not far from me while I yet lived, and perhaps 

near my father. So I mused . . . but suddenly there 

sounded in my ears the lines : 

Indifferent lips announced thy death to me, 

With indifference I heard them. 

0 youth, youth! nothing troubles you; you think you 
are master of all the treasures of the world. Grief but 
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soothes you ; sadness but enhances your charms ; self- 
confident and hold, you say, “ See! I alone live.” But 
your own days run by, and vanish without a trace or 
account, and everything that is yours vanishes, like wax in 
the sunlight, like snow. Perhaps the whole secret of your 
charm is in the fact, not that you can do all things, but 
that you think you can ; that you cast forces to the wind 
which you could do nothing else with; that each of us, 
not in jest, counts himself a prodigal; not in jest, thinks 
himself entitled to exclaim, “ Oh, what would I not have 
done, had I not wasted my time! ” 

Look at me. What did I hope for, what did I expect, 
what fruitful future did I forsee when the image of my first 
love, re-arising for one instant, drew from me scarce one 
sigh, occasioned scarce one feeling of despair. 

And what has come of all my hopes ? And now, when 
the evening shadows are beginning to darken my past, 
what sweeter, dearer thing is left to me than the memory of 
that quickly-spent storm of morning, of spring ? But it 
is in vain to blacken myself. Even then, in the days of 
my light-hearted youth, T was not deaf to the appealing 
voice, to the solemn sound, that rose up to me from the 
tomb. I remember that a few days after I had heard of 
Zinaida’s death, I assisted, drawn thither by a peculiar, 
irresistible force, at the death of a poor lonely old woman, 
.who lived in our house, lying on the hard boards, covered 
with rags, and with a sack for a pillow; her death was 
slow and painful. Her whole life had been spent in a 
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daily struggle with want; she never knew joy, nor tasted 
of the honey of happiness. Ought she not to have rejoiced 
at death, which brought her peace and freedom? Yet* 
while there was life in her aged body, while her breast rose 
laboriously beneath even the slight weight of her icy hands 
which rested upon it, as long as the last spark of strength 
had not died out, the old woman kept crossing herself and 
whispering, “ Lord, forgive my sins! ”—and only with the 
last glimmer of consciousness did the expression of fear 
and dread of death leave her eyes. I remember that there, 
at the bedside of this poor old woman, I feared for 
Zinaida, and wanted to pray for her—and for myself. 
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I am now old and sickly, and the most constant 
subject of my thoughts is death, every day nearer to 
me. I seldom think of the past, or look back. But at 
times, in the winter, sitting motionless before the blazing 
fire—in summer, pacing slowly a shady grove, I recall 
past years, with their events and faces. But then, my 
thoughts do not dwell upon the years of my prime, nor 
even of my early manhood, but rather on my childish 
days, the budding of my boyhood. At this moment 
I can imagine myself in the country, staying with my 
severe and testy grandmother: I am scarcely twelve years 
old, and there arise before me two beings . . . 

But I will tell my story with order and method. 


I. 

( 1830 .) 

The old servant Philippuich entered the room on tip-toe, 
as usual; with his cravat done into a large bow, his lips 
■compressed so as not to let a particle of air pass, his tuft 
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of grey hair brought on to the precise centre of his fore¬ 
head ;—he came in, bowed, and handed to my grand¬ 
mother, on a metal tray, a large letter, hearing an armorial 
seal. She adjusted her spectacles, and read the letter. 

" Is he there ? ” she asked. 

" I beg your pardon, Madam ? ” said Philippuich 
timidly. 

" Idiot! Is he there—the man who brought this V' 

"Yes, Madam, y-yes; he is in the steward’s room.” 

My grandmother fingered her amber beads, and at 
length said: 

" Let him come up. And you. Sir,” she added, turning 
to me, " sit still.” I naturally sat motionless on my stool 
in the comer: my grandmother ruled me with a rod of 
iron. 

In five minutes or so, a black-haired, swarthy man, of 
some five-and-thirty years, entered the room ; he had high 
cheek-bones, and his face was marked by small-pox. His 
nose was hooked, and from underneath his bushy eye-brows, 
two small grey eyes looked sadly out. Their colour and 
expression did not correspond with the Eastern character 
of the rest of his face. He wore a decent, long overcoat. 
He remained just at the threshold, and bowed with the 
head only. 

"Thy surname is Baburin ?” enquired my grandmother, 
and immediately added to herself, “ II a l'air dun 
armenien .” 

"That is so, Madam," he replied in a muffled, mono- 
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tonous voioe. At my grandmother’s first word—“ Thy,” * 
a slight frown passed over his face. Surely he did not 
imagine that she would say (t you ” to him ! 

“ Thou art Bussian,—and orthodox ? ” 

“ Yes, Madam.” 

My grandmother put on her spectacles, fend inspected 
Baburin slowly from head to foot. He did not look down, 
hut merely put his hands behind. It was his chin which 
principally interested me; it was most cleanly shaven, 
hut never in my life had I seen chin and cheeks as blue 
as his. 

“ Yakov Petrovich,” said my grandmother, “ gives 
thee, in his letter, a good character as a steady, hard¬ 
working man. Why didst thou leave him ? ” 

“ He and his business require a different style of 
man.” 

“ A different style ? I do not understand.” Once more 
she rattled her beads. u Yakov Petrovich says that thou 
hast two peculiarities,—what are they ? ” 

Baburin shrugged his shoulders slightly. 

“ I cannot tell what he might deem peculiarities. Per¬ 
haps he means that I do not tolerate corporal punishment.” 

“ Thou surely dost not mean that Y&kov Petrovich 
wanted to flog thee?” exclaimed my grandmother in 
amazement. 

Baburin’s dark face reddened up to the roots of his hair. 


* “ Thou,” if not used to an equal on the most familiar terms with the 
speaker, denotes the inferiority of the party addressed. 
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“You do not understand me. Madam; it is a principle 
of mine never to inflict such punishment upon the 
peasants.” 

My grandmothers astonishment was still greater, and 
she threw up her hands. 

“ Ah! ” she at length exclaimed, leaning her head a 
little to one side as she attentively examined Baburin. 
** So that is thy principle ! Well, it does not matter to 
me. I want thee as clerk, not as overseer. What kind 
of writing hast thou ? ” 

“ I write well. Madam, without faults of spelling.” 

“ That I don’t care for, either. The chief thing is that 
it should be legible, and without those new-fangled capitals 
with tails, which I hate. But what is thy second eccen¬ 
tricity ? ” 

Baburin moved uneasily, and coughed. 

“ Perhaps the gentleman means—that I am not alone ? ” 

“ Thou art married ? ” 

“ Not that, Madam, but-” 

My grandmother frowned. 

“ But I have someone living with me, a man, a comrade; 
a poor fellow who has been with me now, I think, some 
ten years.” 

“ Is he a relation ? ” 

“No, Madam, not a relation—a comrade. He cannot 
possibly cause any inconvenience in the establishment,” he 
hastily added, as if anticipating objections. “ He lives at 
my expense, and shares my room; and he might, indeed, 
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be useful, for, without boast, he is very well educated, and 
his morals are exemplary.” 

My grandmother listened to Baburin, biting her lips, 
and with her eyes half shut. 

“ He lives at thy expense ? ” 

‘‘Yes, Madam.” 

“ And thou supportest him out of charity ? ” 

“ From duty; for it is the duty of one poor man to 
help another.” 

“Is that so? That is quite new to me? I had 
hitherto thought it to be rather the duty of the rich.” 

“ For the rich, I would venture to submit, it is more of 
a pastime; but for one of us- 

“That will do! Very good!” interrupted my grand¬ 
mother. 

After a moment’s reflection she added, in a nasal tone 
(always a bad omen): “ How old is thy protege ? ” 

“ He is my age, Madam.” 

“ Thine ? I thought that he was thy pupil.” 

“ Oh no. Madam ; he is my comrade, and indeed-” 

“ Enough,” interrupted my grandmother a second time. 
“ Thou art, it seems, a philanthropist. Yakov Petrovich 
was right; for one in thy position it is a great eccentricity. 
Now let us proceed to business. I will tell thee what 

thy duties will be. With regard to wages- Que 

faites-vous ici ? said my grandmother suddenly, turning 
her sallow and dried-up face towards me. Allez etudier 
voire devoir de mythologies 
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I jumped down from my stool, went and kissed her 
hand, and ran off, not to study mythology—but to the 
garden. 

My grandmother’s garden was very old and large. In 
one direction it sloped down to a pond, through which 
fresh water ran, and in which not only carp and gudgeon 
disported themselves, but even the far-famed salvelins 
were there to he found—those fish which are now nearly 
obsolete. At the head of this piece of water was a thick 
willow-plantation ; and farther up, upon each slope of the 
hollow, filbert hushes, elders, honeysuckle and thorns 
grew thickly, overcrowded at the base by heath and wild 
parsley. 

Here, in the spring, warbled the nightingale ; here, you 
heard the song of the thrush, and the cuckoo’s call; here, 
during the great summer heats, it was always cool; and 
here it was that I loved to lose myself, in those dark and 
shady recesses where I had favourite and secret nooks, 
known—so, at least, I imagined—to me alone. 

When I left my grandmother, I went straight to one of 
these little nooks, which I styled “ Switzerland.” But 
what was my amazement on perceiving, before I reached 
“ Switzerland,” through a thick tangle of half-withered 
twigs and green branches, that another had discovered it! 

Such a long, long figure, clad in a yellow frieze blouse 
and a high cap, stood precisely upon my most favourite 
spot! I edged nearer, and inspected his face, which was 
utterly unknown to me: a long, flabby, clean-shaven fac* 

11 
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with small red eyes, and a comical nose. This last feature 
seemed to have been pulled out to the shape of a pea-pod, 
and hung over a pair of pouting lips which, round and 
quivering, gave out every now and then a clear whistle. 
At the same time he brought his long bony fingers, placed 
back to back, even with his breast, and gave them a swift 
rotatory movement. From time to time he slackened this 
movement, his lips ceased whistling and quivering, and he 
threw his head forward, as if listening for a sound. 
I crept nearer still, and inspected him more attentively. 
The stranger held in each hand a small flat cup, such as 
those used to encourage and train canaries to sing. While 
I was looking at him, some dry branches cracked under 
my feet; he started, looked with his little eyes towards the 
thicket, and was about to withdraw, but he just bumped 
against a tree, gave a cry, and stood still. I walked on 
to the grass, and he smiled. 

“ Good day,” I said. 

“ Good day, Barchuk ! *' * 

I did not at all like being called B&rchuk. What 
familiarity! 

“ What are you doing here ? ” I asked severely. 

“ See,” he replied, still smiling, “ I am trying to make 
the birds sing. (He showed me his -two cups.) The 
chaffinch answers beautifully. The singing of birds must 
certainly please a youth like you. Please to listen : I will 
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whistle to them, and they will answer directly—how 
charming it is! He began to rub the two cups together; 
and sure enough the chaffinch revealed his presence in 
a neighbouring mountain-ash. The stranger gave a silent 
laugh, and winked at me. 

His laugh, his wink, his every movement; his weak, 
lisping voice; his bent knees and fleshless hands; even 
his cap and long blouse—everything about him breathed 
an air of good-humour, and of something innocent and 
grotesque. 

“ Have you been here long ? ” I asked. 

“ Since to-day/’ 

“But you are not he of whom-” 

“ Gospodin Baburin was speaking to the Baruinya ? 
I am he—the same.” 

“ Your friend is called Baburin; what is your name ? ” 

“Mine ? Punin. Punin is my name. He is Baburin 
and I Punin. (Again he rubbed the cups.) Listen, please 
listen to the chaffinch—how he does sing ! ” 

The droll at once pleased me “ awfully.” Like most 
boys I was either timid with strangers, or I gave myself 
airs; but with him, I felt directly as if we had been friends 

0 

for ages. 

“ Come with me,” I said to him; “ I know a place 
that is even nicer than this, where there is a seat. We 
can sit down, and shall be able to see the weir.” 

“ All right, let us go,” said my new acquaintance, in a 
drawling voice. 


11 * 
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I let him walk in front of me. He rolled and slouched 
along, with his head thrown hack. I noticed that at the 
back of his blouse, just beneath the collar, there dangled a 
small tassel. 

“ What is that you have got hanging here ? ” I asked. 

“ Where,” said he, putting his band up to his collar. 
“ Oh, you mean that tassel ? Never mind. It was sewn 
there for ornament, I suppose. It doesn’t matter.” 

I led him to the bench, and we sat down side by side. 

“ It is splendid here ! ” he exclaimed, drawing a deep, 
deep breath. “ Lovely! What a delightful garden you 
have! Oh, oh ! ” 

I looked sideways at him. 

“ What a funny cap! ” I involuntarily exclaimed. 
“ Show it me/’ 

“ As you please, B&rchuk, as you please.” 

He took it off, and I was putting out my hand to take 
it, when I raised my eyes, and burst out laughing. Punin 
was absolutely bald; not the tiniest hair was to be seen on 
his sleek, white, and point head. He passed his palm 
over it and laughed. When Punin laughed he looked 
exactly as if he were swallowing something; he opened 
his mouth wide, and shut his eyes; and on his forehead 
ran vertically three rows of wrinkles, like waves. 

“ Well, it is a regular egg, is it not ? ” he said at last. 

“ It is, it is ! ” I shrieked with glee. “ Have you been 
long like that ? *' 

“Yes; but what hair I had ! It was like the golden 
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fleece for which the Argonauts sailed over the depths of 
the sea." 

Though I was but twelve, I knew, thanks to my lessons 
in mythology, who the Argonauts were; and was the more 
surprised to hear their name in the mouth of a man 
clothed almost in rags. 

“ You seem to have learnt mythology,” said I, fingering 
his cap, which was wadded, and had a border of bald fur, 
and a broken cardboard peak. 

“ Yes; I have studied that subject, my dear little 
Barchuk. In my time, I have done something of every¬ 
thing. But give me back my covering—it protects my 
bare skull.” 

He rammed his cap on, and putting up one of his 
colourless eye-brows, asked who I was,—who were my 
parents. 

“Iam the grandson of the present proprietress. I live 
alone with her. Papa and Mamma are dead.” 

Punin made the sign of the Cross. 

“ The peace of God be with them,” he said. “ So you 
are an orphan, and the heir. The aristocratic blood can 
be detected at the first glance ; see how it runs and plays 
in your eyes. Sh, sh, sh, sh ! ” He represented with his 
fingers the running of the blood. “ By the way, does 
your Honour know whether my friend has come to terms 
/ with the B&ruinya—has got the place that was promised 
to him ? ” 


“ That I can’t say.” 
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“ Humph ! ” said Punin. “ Oh, could one only settle 
here, if but for a span ! We wander far, we wander near— 
no refuge for man! The wordly pains are never o’er—the 
fragile soul is troubled sore." 

“ Say,” I interrupted, “ are you a clergyman ? ” 

Punin looked at me with half-closed eyes. 

“And what makes you ask that, my little dear? ” 
“Well, you talk just as they read at church.” 

“ Because I use Slavonic expressions ? That ought not 
to astonish you. I admit that such expressions are not 
fit for everyday use; hut as soon as the soul becomes 
exalted, the style should he more elevated. Surely your 
tutor, your professor of Russian—you have one, I presume 
—has explained that to you ? ” 

“ Indeed he has not,” I answered. “ While we are in 
the country, I have no tutor; hut when we go to Moscow, 
I have several.” 

“ How long do you usually stop here ? ” 

“ Two months; not longer. My grandmother says 
that I waste my time in the country. I have merely a 
governess.” 

“ A Frenchwoman ? ” 

“ A Frenchwoman.” 

Punin scratched his ear. 

“ A Mamzel, then ? ” 

“Yes,” I said. “ She is called Mademoiselle Friquet.” 
It suddenly struck me that it was rather ignominious for 
a young fellow of twelve to have a governess, and not a 
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tutor: just like a child ! "But I don't pay any attention 
to her,” I added carelessly ; " I don’t care a pin for her! ” 

Punin shook his head. 

" O nobles! the foreigner you cherish, — the poor 
Russian may perish ! ” 

“ Why," I exclaimed, " you are talking verse ! ” 

“ You are right. I could go on for ever—it is natural 
to me." 

At this very moment we heard a loud, clear whistle in 
the garden. My companion at once jumped up from his 
seat. 

"Excuse me, B&rohuk; my friend is calling me. He 
is looking for me. What will he say ? Excuse me— 
don’t he offended." 

He plunged through the bushes and disappeared, while 
I remained seated. I felt half perplexed, and experienced 
another, not unpleasant feeling. I had never met or 

talked to such a man before. Soon I noticed-hut I 

remembered my mythology, and turned my steps slowly 
homeward. 

When I got back I learned that Baburin had come to 
terms with my grandmother. They had given him a 
small room just by the stables, in the servants’ quarters. 
He had immediately settled himself there with his 
comrade. 

The next morning, when 1 had drunk my tea and ob¬ 
tained Mademoiselle Eriquet’s permission, I went off to 
the stables. I wanted to have another chatter with my 
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droll of yesterday. I walked straight into his room witb- 
out knocking—for that custom was not honoured amongst 
us. I did not find the man I wanted, not Punin, but his 
protector, Baburin the philanthropist. 

He was in his shirt-sleeves, standing, with legs wide 
apart, before the window, and was carefully wiping his 
neck and face with a long towel. 

“ What do you want ? ” he said, without stopping his 

/ 

toilet, and frowning. 

“ Isn’t Punin at home ? ” I enquired, in a very off-hand 
manner. 

“ Gospodm Punin, Nik&ndr Vaviluich, is not at home for 
the moment,” he replied, without hurrying himself. “But 
please to consider, young man, whether it is polite to enter 
another person’s room without leave ? '* 

/, a “ young man'” ! What an impertinence! I grew 
red with anger. 

“ Perhaps you don’t know who I am,” I said, not off¬ 
hand this time, but haughtily ; “ I am the B&ruinya’s 
grandson.” 

“ That’s all one to me,’’ replied Baburin, resuming his 
toweling; “ if you are the B&ruinya’s grandson, you have 
no right to enter another person’s room.” 

“ How do you make it * another’s room ’ ? Who are 
you ? I am at home here—everywhere.” 

“ I beg your pardon, / am at home here; because 
this room was made over to me in exchange for my 
work.” 
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“ Please do not teach me,” I interrupted; “ I know 
better than you what-” 

“ What you have to learn,” he put in, “since you are 
just of the proper age. I know my duties, but I also 
know very well what are my rights; and if you continue 
talking to me in that manner I shall be forced to beg you 
to leave.” 

1 know not what might have been the end of our con¬ 
tention if at this moment Punin had not come rolling and 
shuffling in. He probably guessed, from the expression of 
our faces, that something unpleasant had occurred, and he 
at once turned to me with the most friendly marks of 
pleasure. 

“ Ah, B&rchuk, B&rchuk! ” he exclaimed, with un¬ 
measured gesticulation, and laughing noiselessly. “The 
little dear ! he has come, he has come to see me! But 
let us go to the garden; I have found something there. 
What is the good of stifling indoors ? Come along! ” 

I followed Punin. At the door, however, I judged it 
necessary to turn round and cast a defiant look at 
Baburin, as if to say, “ Ah ! I’m not afraid of you.” 

He answered in the same fashion, and even blew into 
his towel, to let me feel, probably, to what a degree he 
despised me. 

“ How rude your friend is! ” said I, as soon as the 
door had closed on us. 

Punin turned his tumid face towards me with an ex¬ 
pression almost of fear. 
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“ Whom are you talking of in that way ? ” he asked, 
with eyes wide opened. 

“ Why, of course, of that—what do you call him ?— 
Baburin.” 

“ Of Paramon Semenich ? ” 

“ Why, yes; that blackamoor ! ° 

“ Come, come,” said Punin, with caressing reproach¬ 
fulness ; “ how can you say that, Bdrchuk ? He is a 
most excellent man; most firm in his principles; quite 
out of the common run. But he certainly will not put up 
with any indignities, because he knows his own worth. 
You must be very civil to him, because”—here Punin 
brought his mouth right to my ear—“he is a Re¬ 
publican ! ” 

I stared at Punin. I was not prepared for that. I had 
read in one of Kaydanov’s manuals, and other histories, of 
Republicans, mostly Romans and Greeks, who lived in the 
olden times ; and for some reason or other, I had always 
pictured them in helmets, with round bucklers on their 
arms, and big bare legs; but I had never dreamed that at 

the present time, in Russia, of all places, and in the- 

Government, there could be genuine live Republicans. It 
clashed with all my notions and confused them. 

“ Yes, my dear, yes/' repeated Punin; “ Paramon 
Semenich is a Republican. So you will know, for the 
future, how to speak of such a man. Now, come to the 
garden ;—guess what I have found ! A cuckoo’s egg in a 
red-tail’s nest! Isn’t it wonderful ? ” 
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I went to the garden with him ; but everything seemed 

to say to me, “ A Republican, a Re-puh-li-can ! ” “ That 

# 

is why,” I at last said to myself, “he has that blue 
chin!” 

From that day forth my feelings towards these two men 
—Punin and Baburin—became finally fixed. I felt a. 
certain enmity towards Baburin, with which there soon 
mingled a feeling approaching to respect. I almost feared 
him !—and did not cease doing so even when his former 
harshness and bluntness to me had disappeared. Needless 
to say that I did not fear Punin,—I did not even respect 
him; to speak frankly, I looked upon him as a buffoon, 
but I loved him with my whole heart. To pass entire 
hours in his society, to be alone with him, listening to his 
stories, was my truest enjoyment. My grandmother was 
not over-pleased at this intimacy with a man of no culture 
—du commttn ; but the moment I was able to steal away,. 
I ran off to my dear, strange, and amusing friend. Our 
meetings became especially frequent after the departure of 
Mademoiselle Friquet. My grandmother had sent her 
back to Moscow because she had ventured t6 complain to 
an army lieutenant, on a visit to us, of the dulness which 
reigned in our house. Punin was not only not bored by 
these long confabulations with a boy of twelve, he even 
sought them. 

How often, seated with him on the smooth, dry grass, 
in the sweet-scented shade of the silver poplars, or midst 
the rushes by the pond, on the coarse, damp sand of its 
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crumbling banks, out of which, strangely intertwined like 
black veins, like serpents, like spirits from the bowels of 
the earth, issued knotted roots;—how often, I say, have I 
listened to his stories ! 

Punin related to me all the details of his life—his 
fortunes and misfortunes, with which I was always 
deeply sympathetic. His father was a priest—a won¬ 
derful man—but, when he was tipsy, severe beyond recog¬ 
nition. 

Punin himself was brought up at a seminary; but as he 
would not stand being flogged, and felt no inclination to 
enter the Church, he had come out a layman; in conse¬ 
quence of which he had experienced all manner of woes, 
and had Anally become a vagabond. 

“ Had I not met,” he usually added, “ my benefactor 
Paramon Semenich” (he always spoke thus of Baburin),* 
** I should have sunk into the slough of beggary, degrada¬ 
tion, and vice! ” 

He revelled in high-sounding phrases; and if he did 
not precisely wander from the truth, he had a strong 
inclination to ornament and exaggeration ; he was amazed 

i 

and excited by everything. And I, in imitation of Punin, 
began to romance, and excite myself. 

“ What’s come to you ? ” said my old nurse to me, 
one day. “ Make the sign of the cross! ” 

Punin’s stories interested me vastly; but what especially 


* That is, as gentlemen speak of each other.—Tr. 
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delighted me were the readings which we carried on. It 
is impossible to describe the feelings which I experienced 
when, having seized a propitious moment, he suddenly 
appeared before me like a hermit or good genius in a fable, 
with a thick volume under his arm, beckoning me furtively 
with his long, crooked finger, winking mysteriously, and 
pointing with head, eye-brows, shoulders, and his whole 
body, to the deepest and darkest recesses of the garden, 
whither no one could penetrate to us, and it was impossible 
to discover us. 

Then, when we have succeeded in escaping unseen, and 
reached in safety one of our secret retreats, we sit down 
side by side, and the book is slowly opened, and gives out 
an odour, then inexplicably dear to me, of mildew and 
age. With what emotion, what breathless expectation, do 
I watch Punin’s face and lips—those lips which are about 
to speak such delicious words. At last the sounds fall on 
my ear! 

Punin had a decided preference for verse, for sonorous 
and ringing verse. His appetite for it was ever keen. 
He did not read them, he rather chanted them solemnly, 
yet in an alternatively languishing and spasmodic manner; 
like an intoxicated or demented man, like a Pythia ! 

Another habit was his: he began by mumbling and 
humming the verses over to himself,—this he called 
“ rough-copy ” reading; then he gave a “ fair copy ” of 
the same lines, and at once plunged into them, and worked 
himself up. In such wise we went through together not 
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only Lomonosov,* * * § Snmar6kov,+ and Kdntemir | (the older 
the poets the more they pleased Punin), but even the 
Rossiyada of Kheraskov.§ To say the truth, it was the 
Rossiyada which I especially liked. There was amongst 
the personages of the poem a Tartar virago, a giant- 
heroine ; now I have forgotten even her name, but in 
those days my hands and feet turned to ice at the hare 
mention of her. 

“Ah!” Punin would often say of Kheraskov, with a 
significant shake of the head, “ He gives no quarter. 
Sometimes he sends you a line which simply knocks 
you over! Take care! You try to catch it—but it 
is gone—it’s far off already! And it rings, it rings 


* Lomonosov (1711-1765) was the real founder of national Russian 
literature. He contributed powerfully to the formation of the language 
as it now is by his Grammar; and, by his treatises on rhetoric and 
poetry, created a model of a pure style. His finest poetical efforts are 
his Odes (his contemporaries called him “ the Russian Pindar ”) ; and his 
panegyrics of Peter the Great and Elizabeth are remarkable for the 
elevation and purity of their style. His knowledge was universal, and 
there is scarcely a subject on which he did not write. 

t A. P. Sumarokov (1718-77) may be said to have brought the drama 
to a state of perfection, which obtained for it general popularity. His 
tragedies, Demetrius, Sinav and Truvor , and Semira, are of genuine 
merit, and contain many passages of true poetic eloquence. His come¬ 
dies are antiquated in style, and very coarse. He versified the Psalms, 
and wrote in almost every poetical form. 

J Prince Kantemir (1708-74) was principally a satirist and a trans¬ 
lator. His satires are rather old-fashioned, and their charm is well-nigh 
faded; but their moral qualities still excite admiration. They are philo¬ 
sophical and vigorous, and do not spare the Russian society of the day. 

§ M. M. Kheraskov (1733-1807) enjoyed in the past century great 
popularity; but he is little read at present. To celebrate the liberation 
of Russia from the Tartars under Ioann the Terrible, by the taking of 
Kazan, he wrote an epic, the Rossiyada, in twelve cantos. He also wrote 
Vladimir in eighteen cantos, a poem of the same character. 
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like a cymbal! What a name, too, he has !—one word : 
Kherrraskov! ” 

Punin reproached Lomonosov for his too simple and 
careless style; and he was decidedly hostile to Derzh&vin,* 
who, said he, was more of a courtier than of a poet. 

At home, not only was no attention whatever paid to 
literature—to poetry, but all poems, especially Russian 
poems, were set down as something utterly wretched and 
vapid. My grandmother did not even say poetry, but 
doggerel; and anyone who wrote any was, in her esti¬ 
mation, a miserable drunkard, or a complete idiot. 
Brought up to such ideas, I must inevitably have turned 
away in disgust from Punin’s disorderly habits and want of 
cleanliness, which shocked my gentlemanly instincts, had 
I not been led away and mastered by him, and become 
infected with his poetical mania. I even began to read 
poetry myself, or, as my grandmother had it, to whine 
doggerel; and, further, ventured to write, notably a descrip- 


* Gavriil Romanovich Derzhavin (1743-1816) is one of the greatest of 
Russian lyric poets. He was, indeed, overmuch a courtier, and the 
atmosphere of Catherine’s palace, and the whole tone of the high society 
of that sovereign’s reign was highly unfavourable to poetical develop¬ 
ment. But as Socrates was said by Cicero to have brought down 
philosophy from heaven to earth, so may Derzhdvin be said to have 
brought down the Russian muse from Olympus, where she pined in exile, 
to the plains of Russia, where she breathed her native air and blossomed. 
Derzhavin is the greatest Russian poet between Lomonosov and 
Pushkin. His language is varied, musical, rich; his style is flexible and 
stately. He sometimes rises to great heights, and never sinks really 
low. He wrote a great many odes (his ode “ God ” has become famous 
in many foreign garbs), and produced a large number of comedies and 
operas. He translated Phtdre and Zelmire ; and is the author of several 
prose essays upon literary subjects. 
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tion of a barrel organ, in which composition the following 

distich occurred: 

Round the barrel slowly grinds 
And the teeth catch aa it turns. 

Punin commended a certain onomatopical excellence in 
the lines; hut the subject he considered mean and un¬ 
worthy of the poet’s lyre. 

Alas! those trials, those emotions, that enthusiasm, our 
secret readings, our companionship, and our poetry—all 
at one stroke was banished. Misfortune came suddenly 
upon us like a thunderbolt! 

My grandmother loved cleanliness and order in all things, 
no less than a “ mechanical general ” of those days ; * so 
our garden was always kept spick-and-span. For this 
reason they turned into it, from time to time, a number 
of landless peasants, either superannuated or in disgrace ; 
and these were set to weed the paths and lawns, and to 
sow and mellow the ground of the beds, &c. &c. 

One day, on the occasion of one of these cleanings, my 
grandmother went into the garden, taking me with her. 
In all directions, through the bushes, on the grass, you 
saw the red, blue, and white shirts of the labourers; from 
all sides came the scraping and grating sound of the 
spades, and the dull thud of the clods of earth as they 
were thrown on to the slanted sieves. 

As she passed along, my grandmother’s eagle eye im- 


* 
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mediately noticed that one of the peasants was not as 
zealous as his fellows, and lifted his cap as if with 
reluctance. He was quite a boy, with a haggard face, 
and dull, sunken eyes. His nankeen caftan, all ragged 
and patched, scarcely kept upon his narrow shoulders. 

“ Who is that ? ” said my grandmother to Philippuich, 
who walked behind her, on tiptoe. 

“ You—which one ?—you mean—” stammered he. 

“ You idiot! I mean that one, who is looking at me 
like a wolf. Over there ; he ’s not working.” 

“ That one! Yes, yes—that—that—that is Ermil, the 
son of Pavel Afanasyev, who is dead.” 

Ten years before, this Pavel Afanasyev was my grand¬ 
mother’s majordomo, and enjoyed great favour; but 
having suddenly fallen into disgrace, he at once turned 
cattle-driver; and failing to retain even that position, had 
tumbled down, head over heels, into a smoky hut in the 
village, with a pud of flour per month, and had died of 
paralysis, leaving his family in abject poverty. 

“ Ah ! ” exclaimed my grandmother, “ the apple does 
not fall far from the apple-tree. Well, I must take 
measures about this fellow. I don’t want people who look 
at me in that lowering manner.” 

My grandmother turned back to the house, and took 
her measures. Within three hours Ermil, thoroughly 
“ equipped,” was led beneath the window of her room. 
The poor lad was going off to the mines. Beyond the 
hedge, a few yards from him, stood a small peasant’s 

12 
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telega, containing all his humble possessions. Such were 
the times ! Ermil stood, cap in hand, with head dejected, 
barefooted, and his boots strung together and thrown over 
his shoulder. His face, which was turned to the house, 
expressed neither despair, sadness, nor even surprise; on 
his lips hovered a leaden smile, and his dried and con¬ 
tracted eyes looked steadily upon the ground. 

When my grandmother was informed of his presence, 
she rose from the sofa, and walked to the window, her 
silk dress rustling loudly. She put on a pair of gold eye¬ 
glasses, and inspected the latest exile. At this moment 
there were four persons in the room beside herself: the 
butler, Baburin, the little Cossack in waiting, and myself. 

My grandmother moved her head up and down. 

“ Madam,” said suddenly a thick, an almost stifled 
Toice. 

I looked round. Baburin’s face was red, nearly purple. 
Beneath his contracted eye-brows glittered two small, sharp 
points. Beyond doubt it was Baburin who had said— 
“ Madam.” 

My grandmother looked round also, and transferred her 
stare from Ermil to Baburin. 

“ Who spoke ? ” she asked, in a slow nasal voice. 

“ Madam,” said Baburin, “ it was I who ventured. 
I thought—I beg to submit to you, that you have acted 
inconsiderately—in doing—what you have just done.” 

“ Which means-? ” interrupted my grandmother, in 

the same voice, with her eye-glasses still up. 
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“I have the honour,” continued Baburin precisely, yet 
with evident effort—“ I speak of that lad who is to be sent 
to the mines for no fault whatever of his. Such pro¬ 
ceedings, I venture to observe, bring about discontent, 
and other unpleasant consequences — from which God 
preserve us—and are nothing but abuses of the authority 
with which proprietors are invested.” 

“ Where didst thou study ? ” asked my grandmother, 
after a short silence, putting down her glasses. 

Baburin was taken aback. 

“ I beg your pardon, Madam ? ” he stammered. 

“ I ask thee where thou wast educated ?—thou speakest 
so learnedly.” 

“ I—my education-” Baburin began. 

“ So it seems,” said my grandmother, shrugging her 
shoulders disdainfully, “ that my proceedings do not meet 
with thy approval ? Well, that is perfectly indifferent 
to me. I am mistress of my subjects, and have no one 
to account to. I am not accustomed to people offering 
criticism in my presence, and not attending to their own 
business. Learned philanthropists among the lower 
classes are not to my taste; I want servants who do 
not answer me. As I lived before thou earnest, so shall 
I live when thou art gone. Thou dost not suit me— 
I dismiss thee.” 

“ Nikolai Antonov,” said my grandmother to the head- 
butler, “ settle with the man, so that he be gone by 
dinner-time. Dost thou hear ? Do not rouse my anger. 

12 * 
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As for that other idiot, his comrade, let him go also. 
What is Ermil waiting for ? ” she added, looking towards 
the window. “ I have seen him. What else is there to 
be done ? ” 

She flourished her handkerchief in the direction of the 
window, as if driving off an importunate fly. Then she 
seated herself in her armed chair, and turning to us, said 
morosely : “ You can all go ! ” 

We all retired, except the little Cossack, who was not 
included in the command ; he was not “ anybody.” 

My grandmother’s order was faithfully executed. By 
dinner-time, Baburin and my friend Punin had left. 

I cannot depict my grief, my sincere and thoroughly 
child-like despair. So violent was it, that it obscured 
even the feeling of admiring astonishment that Baburin’s 
spirited attack had aroused in me. 

After his conversation with my grandmother, he imme¬ 
diately repaired to his room, and commenced packing up. 
He did not treat me to a word or a look, although I 
moved about him the whole time—that is, about Punin. 
The latter was absolutely beside himself, and was as silent 
as his friend; hut he looked at me incessantly, and in 
his eyes were tears which, unchanging, neither flowed nor 
dried. He did not venture to criticise his “ benefactor ” 
—Paramon could never be in the wrong; hut he felt feeble 
and sad. 

Punin and I tried to have a farewell read of the 
Rossiydda, and even shut ourselves up in a garret for the 
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purpose—the garden being out of the question—but at 
the first verse we both broke down, and 1 cried “ like a 
calf,” in spite of my twelve years, and pretensions to being 
grown up. 

Just as he was stepping into the tarantass to go away, 
Baburin turned towards me, and, bis face having lost a 
little of its usual harshness, he said : 

“ This will be a lesson to you, young Sir. Remember 
the events of to-day; and, when you grow up, strive to 
wipe out such injustice. You have a good heart, and 
your character is as yet incorrupt. Take care, be warned; 
such things should not be! ” 

Through my tears, which streamed abundantly over my 
nose, lips,. and chin, I stammered out that I would. 
I would remember—I promised—I would do so—indeed— 
indeed. . . . 

At this moment Punin, whom I had kissed at least 
twenty times (my cheeks smarted from the friction with his 
roughly-shaven face) was seized with a sudden enthusiasm. 
He stood up in the tarantass, threw up both hands, and 
began to declaim in a voice of thunder (how did he get 
such a voice ?) the well-known rendering of David’s 
psalm by Derzh&vin—a poet this time, and no courtier: 

“ Arise, 0 thou Almighty God, and judge 
The gods of earth in their assembly met! 

How long, your Lord demands, how long will yo 
Continue the bad and impious to shield ? 

Your duty is to obey your country’s laws,-” 


“ Sit down,” said Baburin. 
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Down Punin sat, but continued : 

“ The innocent to protect from evil, 

Some refuge for unhappy hearts to find, 

The weak to fortify against the strong.” 

At the word “ strong,” Punin pointed to the house, and 
then poked the coachman’s back with his finger. 

w And from their chains the poor to rescue! 

But they heed not! They see, and do not know.” 

At this moment, Nikolai Antonov came rushing from 
the house, and called at the top of his voice to the driver : 

“Be off! be off! Don’t dawdle.” 

The tarantass rolled off. But from afar you could still 
hear: 

“ Arise, my Lord, arise, O thou just God I 
O come Lord, judge and punish the deceitful, 

And o’er the earth let one God only reign! * 

“ What a lunatic ! ” exclaimed Nikol&i Antonov. 

“ He wasn’t flogged enough as a boy,” remarked the 
priest, who had just come up to the door. He wished to 
know when it would please the B&ruinya to order vespers. 

The same day, having learnt that Ermil was still in the 
village, and would not leave for the town until early the 
next morning, I searched him out. As I had no money, 
I made up a packet for him, consisting of some pocket- 
handkerchiefs, a pair of trodden*down shoes, a comb, an 
old night-gown, and a brand-new silk kerchief. I found 
Ermil asleep in the back yard, on a bundle of straw 
beside a telega. I was forced to wake him. He received 
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my gift very coldly, not without a certain hesitation; he 
did not thank me, but just plunged his head into the straw 
again, and resumed his sleep. 

I left him rather disenchanted. I had imagined that my 
visit would have surprised and pleased him, that he would 
take it as an earnest of my magnanimous resolutions for 

the future,—instead of which- 

“ Those people,” I thought, on my way home, “ are 
without sentiment, say what you will.” 

My grandmother, who, for some unaccountable reason, 
had left me in peace during the whole of that memorable 
day, eyed me suspiciously when I went to say good-night 
to her after supper. 

“ Your eyes are red,” she remarked in French, “ and 
you carry an odour of the peasants’ hut with you. I will 
not inquire into your feelings and occupations, for I should 
not wish to be obliged to punish you; but I hope that 
you will cease all these follies, and will once more behave 
like a well-brought-up boy. For that matter, we shall 
soon go to Moscow, and I shall engage a tutor; for I see 
that a man’s hand is necessary to rule you. You can go! ” 
We soon left for Moscow. 
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II. 

(1837.) 

Seven years had passed. We were still living a Moscow; 
but I was then a second-year student, and my grand¬ 
mother’s authority, perceptibly declining during the last 
few years, weighed on me no; longer. 

Of all my fellow-students, I was most intimate with a 
certain Tarkhov, a merry good-humoured fellow. Our 
habits and tastes harmonised. Tarkhov was a great 
amateur of poetry, and even scribbled himself; and in 
me the seed which Punin had sown had not been fruit¬ 
less. As is the case with young men on intimate terms, 
we had no secrets from each other. 

All at once, however, I noticed for a few days that 
Tarkhov was excited and agitated. He disappeared for 
hours; and, a thing unprecedented, I did not know where 
he went. I had even made up my mind to demand, in 
friendship’s name, a full confession. But he anticipated 
my question. 

One day we were sitting together in his room. 

“Peter,” he said, blushing joyfully, and looking straight 
at me, “ I must introduce you to my Muse.” 

“ To your Muse ? What an eccentric you are!—a 
regular ‘Classic’” (“Romanticism” was then—in 1887— 
in full bloom). “As if your Muse and I were not old 
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friends. Introduce me to your Muse, indeed ! Have you 
been writing any more verses then ? ” 

“ You don’t understand me,” said Tarkhov, still blush¬ 
ing and laughing; “ I want to introduce you to a live 
Muse.” 

“ Indeed ! ” I said, “ then how do you make her yours ? 

“ Why, because- But here she comes, I think.” 

We heard the light sound of quick steps—the door 
opened—and there stood before us a girl of eighteen, 
elad in a coloured cotton dress, with a black cloth cloak 
thrown over her shoulders, and a black straw hat upon 
her fair and rather dishevelled hair. 

When she saw me she started, seemed abashed, and was 
about to retire ; but Tarkhov jumped up to receive her. 

“Please, please come in, Muza* Pdvlovna; that is my 
intimate friend, a delightful fellow—and most peaceable. 
You have nothing to fear from him. Peter,” he said, 
turning to me, “ let me introduce you to my Muse. Muza 
P&vlovna Vinogradova, a dear friend of mine.” 

I bowed. 

“ But how—Muza ? ” I was about to say. 

Tarkhov laughed. “Ah, you didn’t know that there 
was such a name in the calendar ? No more did I, dear 
boy, until I met this charming young lady. Muza! What 
a pretty name ! and how it suits her! ” 

Again I bowed to my companion’s charming friend. 
She moved from the doorway, made two steps forward, and 


* The Russian for Muse is Muza, hence the double entendre, —Tr. 
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stopped. She was certainly very pretty, but I could not 
agree with Tarkhov, and thought—“ What a Muse ! ” 

The features of her round, rosy face, were clearly cut, 
and small; and the whole of her well-made dainty little 
person breathed an air of youthful freshness and strength. 
But a Muse, the personification of a Muse, I, at that 
time, and not I alone—but all of us young men— 
imagined to be something entirely different. To begin 
with, it was absolutely necessary that she should be black¬ 
haired and pale! And without a haughty, disdainful 
expression, a bitter smile, an inspired glance, and a 
mysterious, demoniacal, fatal “ something,” we could not 
picture a Muse, the Muse of Byron, who then reigned 
over the popular mind. But nothing of this description 
could you discern in this new-comer’s face. Had I been 
older and more experienced, I probably should have paid 
more attention to her eye£, which were small, deep-set, 
with full lids, but sparkling, full of life, and as black as 
jet: a rare thing with blondes. I should not have dis¬ 
covered in their timorous, glancing look, any poetical 
proclivities ; but, rather, signs of a passionate soul— 
passionate to self-oblivion. But then I was very young. 

I held out my hand to Muza P&vlovna, but she did not 
reciprocate, and did not notice my movement. She sat 
down on a chair, which Tarkhov placed for her, without 
taking off her cloak or hat. Evidently she was ill at ease; 
my presence constrained her. She breathed unevenly and 
slowly, as if struggling for air. 
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“ I have only come for a moment, Vladimir Niko¬ 
laevich,” she began, in a soft, low voice, which sounded 
not a little strange from such rosy and almost child-like 
lips; “ but our ‘ Madame ’ could not, on any account,, 
grant me more than half an hour. You were not well 
the day before yesterday, so I thought-” 

She stopped short, and bent her head down. Shaded 
by her thick, overhanging eye-brows, her dark eyes moved 
hither and thither; just as in the summer heats black, 
lively, glistening little beetles dart about beneath the tall, 
dried grass. 

“ How charming of you, Muza, Muzochka! ” exclaimed 
Tarkhov. “ But stop a moment longer,—we will get tho 
samovar ready.” 

“ Oh no, Vladimir Nikol&evich ! How can I ? I must 
go away in a few seconds.” 

“ But you must rest, if only for a moment. You are 
out of breath, tired.” 

“ I am not tired. ... It was not for that. . . . Only, 
lend me another book. I have read this one.” She took 
from her pocket a ragged, dingy, little volume of the 
Moscow press. 

“ Certainly; with pleasure. But did you like this one ? 
It is Roslavlev ,”* added Tarkhov, turning to me. 

* By M. N. Zagoskin (1789-1852). It is a story of Russia in 1812. 
It had an enormous success, owing, perhaps, to the fame of his preceding 
novel, Yuri Miloslavski, or the .Russians in 1612 (when Russia was nearly 
conquered by the Poles. These two are the most famous of Zagoskin’s 
works. His narrative is lively, and he has considerable dramatic power. 
His books are thoroughly Russian in style and feeling. 
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“Yes; only Yuri Miloslavski seems to me much better. 
4 Madame ’ is very severe about books. She says that 
they interfere with our work. Because, according to her 
notions,-” 

“ But even Yurt Milosl&vski does not equal Pushkin’s 
Tsig&nw, does it, Mi*za P&vlovna ? ” said Tarkhov with a 
smile. 

“ Of course!—The Tsiganui ,” said she, and paused. 
“ Ah, I wanted to tell you, Vladimir Nikolaevich, not to 
■come to morrow; you know where.” 

“Why?” 

“ You must not.” 

“ But why ? ” 

The girl shrugged her shoulders, and suddenly jumped 
from her chair, as if she had been pushed up. 

“ But where are you going, Muzochka?” asked Tarkhov 
plaintively. “ Sit down again.” 

“ No, no; I cannot.” She moved swiftly to the door, 
and grasped the handle. 

“ But take a book, at all events ! ” 

“ Another time.” 

Tarkhov bounded towards her, but in a flash she was 
•out of the room. He just escaped knocking his nose 
against the door. 

“ What a little lizard! ” he exclaimed, not without 
mortification. Then he became thoughtful. 

1 remained with Tarkhov, for I wanted to know what 
was the meaning of all that I had seen. Tarkhov made 
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no secret of the matter. Muza was, said he, a hour - 
geoise by birth, and a dressmaker’s girl. He had seen 
her for the first time three weeks ago, in a milliner’s shop, 
whither he had gone to buy a bonnet for his sister, who 
lived in the country. At the first glance, he had fallen 
in love with her; and in a few days he had chanced 
to speak to her in the streets. He believed, further, that 
she was not indifferent to him. 

“ Only,” said he, warmly, “ do not think anything had 
of her. Up to the present, at all events, nothing of that 
kind has passed between us.” 

“ Bad? ” I repeated. “I had no suspicion of it. Further, 
I am certain that you yourself would sincerely deplore any 
such thing. Patience !—all will come right.” 

“ So I hope,” exclaimed Tarkhov, with a laugh, 
although between his teeth. “But really, my dear fellow, 
that girl—she is a type, I can tell you, a thoroughly new 
type. You have not had an opportunity of seeing her well. 
She is a wild little thing—and wilful! What a will! How¬ 
ever, that wildness pleases me; it is a sign of inde¬ 
pendence. I am simply head over ears io love with her.” 

Tarkhov did not cease talking about Muza, and even 
went the length of reading to me the beginning of a poem 
called “ My Muse.” These heart-outpourings were not at 
all to my taste; T secretly envied him. I soon left. 

I happened, a few days after this, to he walking down 
one of the avenues of the Gostmui Dvor.* It was on a 


* The great baz&r at Moscow. 
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Saturday ; and there was a large crowd of purchasers. 
In the midst of the crush and hustling you could hear 
the cries of the shopmen, inviting you to buy. Having 
purchased what I required, I was only thinking how to 
escape as fast as possible from their importunities, when 
I suddenly stopped, in spite of myself. 

In one of the fruit shops I perceived my “chum’s” 
friend Muza, Muza P&vlovna. I could only see her pro¬ 
file. She was apparently waiting for someone. After a 
little hesitation, I made up my mind to speak to her. 
But before I had time to reach the shop door,, and lift 
my hat, she moved away terrified ; and turning to an old 
man in a rough cloth cloak, to whom the shopman was 
weighing out a pound of raisins, she grasped his hand, as 
if seeking his protection. He, in his turn, looked round at 
her—and imagine my astonishment! Who was it ? Punin ! 

Yes,—he it was; with his little red eyes, his swollen 
lips, and his long, flabby nose. Indeed, seven years had 
wrought but little change in him ; unless it were that he 
was a little withered. 

“Nikdudr Vaviluich! ” I called out, “do you not 
recognise me?” 

Punin shook himself, opened his mouth, and stared at 
me. 

“ I have not the honour,” he began,—but suddenly 
he screamed out: “ The Troytski B&rchuk ! ” (my grand¬ 
mother’s estate was called Troytski). “Is it really the 
Troytski B&rchuk ? ” 
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The raisins fell from his hands. 

“ It is,” I answered; and, having picked up his parcel, 
we embraced each other. 

He was breathless with joy and emotion ; he almost 
cried, took off his cap—whereby I was able to see that 
the last vestiges of hair had gone from his “egg”— 
took his handkerchief from it, blew his nose, thrust his 
cap into his breast with the raisins, took it out, and 
again dropped the raisins. I cannot say how Muza 
behaved all this time; I dared not look at her. 

I do not imagine that Punin’s emotion proceeded simply 
from his excessive love for me : his nature could not 
resist any unexpected event: he had the nervousness of 
the humble! 

“ Come with us, come with us, dear friend,” he at 
length stammered; “ You are a student, I see. I sup¬ 
pose you don’t disdain visiting our modest little nest ? ” 

“ For Heaven’s sake don’t imagine that; I am, on the 
contrary, delighted.” 

“ Are you disengaged now ? ” 

“Quite,” I replied. 

“ That is splendid. How delighted Paramon Semen- 
ich will be. To-day I go home earlier than usual, and 
* Madame ’ has given her her Saturday. But stop, excuse 
me, I am crazy. You are not acquainted with my niece, 
are you ? ” 

I hastened to reply that I had not as yet the pleasure. 

“ Of course not! Where could you have met her ? 
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Muzochka! Observe, my dear sir, that this young lady is 
named Muza, and it is nowise a nickname, but a genuine 
name. What a foreboding ! Muzochka! let me introduce 
to you, Mr.-, Mr.-” 

“B-I said. 

“ B-he repeated. Muzochka, remember ! You 

see before you a most excellent, a most worthy young 
man. • Fate threw us together when he was but a child. I 
beg you to love and honour him.” 

I bowed low. Muza, as red as a poppy, gave one 
glance from beneath her eye-brows, and looked down. 

“ Ah! ” I thought, “ you are one of those who turn 
red, not pale, in an emergency. That deserves to be 
remembered.” 

“ Do not be exacting. She cannot learn the fashions 
with us,” said Punin, as he left the shop followed by 
Muza and myself. 

The house in which Punin lodged was situated far 
enough from the Gostmui Dvor, namely in the Sadovaya 
Ulitsa.* On our way thither, my ex-professor of poetry 
found time to acquaint me with many a detail of his way 
of life. 

From the time of our separation, he and Baburin had 
driven all over Holy Russia, and had but lately, some six 
months back, taken up their abode in Moscow. Baburin 
had managed to get a place as head corresponding-clerk 


* Garden Street. 
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in the office of a rich manufacturer. The place was not 
lucrative, Punin remarked with a sigh; much work and 
littlp pay. But what could they do ? They thanked God 
for it! 

“ I also try,” continued Punin, “ to earn something by 
copying or giving lessons; only, up to the present time, 
my exertions have remained fruitless. My handwriting, 
as you perhaps recollect, is old-fashioned; and, judged by 
to-day’s standard, inelegant. With regard to lessons, my 
want of fitting clothes has hindered me. I further fear 
that, in the matter of Russian literature to suit the taste, 
I strive in vain, and so in want must still remain.” (Punin 
laughed his hoarse, stifled laugh. He had retained his 
rather inflated way of speaking, and his knack of 
rhyming.) “All seek novelty, novelty ! You, no doubt, 
worship the old gods no longer, hut have turned to the 
new ? ” 

“But surely,” I said, “you yourself, Nik&ndr Vavlluich, 
no longer admire Kheraskov ? ” 

Punin came to a halt, and threw up his hands. 

“ To the highest degree, to the high-est de-gree! ” 

“ And don’t you read Pushkin ? Doesn’t Pushkin 
please you ? ” 

Again he threw up his hands. 

“ Pushkin V Pushkin is a snake concealed amidst green 
branches, a snake with the voice of the nightingale.” 

While Punin and I talked in this fashion, carefully 
picking our way along the uneven brick pavement of 

13 
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“ White-stoned Moscow *”—which doesn’t contain a single 
stone, and is anything hnt white—Muza walked quietly 
along with ns, by Punin’s side. When I spoke of her, 
I said: “ Your niece.” For a while, Punin held his 
peace; then he scratched his head, and confided to me, 
sotto voce , that he merely called her so ; that she was no 
relation of his; that she was an orphan discovered and 
rescued by Baburin in the town of Voronezh; but that 
he, Punin, might well call her “ daughter,” for he loved 
her no less than a real daughter. 

I had no doubt but that, although Punin purposely 
lowered his voice, Muza heard very well all that he had 
told me ; she seemed, by turns, angry, timid, and ashamed; 
light and shade passed over her face, and her whole person 
trembled slightly—eye-lids, brows, lips, and her delicate 
nostrils. It was very charming, very amusing, and very 
strange. 

At length we came to the “ modest little nest.” And 
modest it was, in truth. It was a small, one-storied 
cottage, which seemed just to peep above the ground, with 
a planked roof, and a row of four dingy windows on the 
faQade. The rooms were very poorly furnished, and not 
over neat. Against the wall, between the windows, stood 
about a dozen tiny wooden cages, filled with larks, 
canaries, goldfinches, and greenfinches. 

“ My subjects! ” said Punin solemnly, pointing to 


* Byelokdmennaya Moskvd —a name sometimes given to the city. 
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them. We had scarcely had time to look about us, and 
Punin had only just ordered Muza to the samov&r, when 
Baburin came in. 

He appeared to me to have aged much more than Punin, 
although his bearing was firm, and his general expression 
unchanged. He was thinner, his shoulders were bent, 
his cheeks sunken, and his black bushy hair was slightly 
sprinkled with white. He did not recognise me, and 
betrayed no especial pleasure when Punin told him who 
I was. His eyes, even, did not light up; he just bowed 
his head, and asked me, in a very off-hand and curt 
manner, whether my “ old grandmother ” was still alive— 
nothing more. He seemed to say: “Your noble visits 
don’t daizle me; I am not in the least flattered.” The 
Republican had remained Republican. 

Muse came back into the room, followed by a decrepit 
old woman, carrying a badly-cleaned samov&r. Punin, 
much embarrassed, began to do the honours; and Baburin 
sat down at the table, and, holding his head with his two 
hands, looked wearily round. The tea, however, warmed 
him into conversation. He was not satisfied with his 
condition. 

“ He is a regular slave-driver,”* said he of his chief. 
“His subordinates are, in his eyes, sweepings, not to be 
taken into account. How long is it, I should like to 
know, since he himself threw off the peasant’s garb ? He 


* Kulak , lit. a fist. 
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is nothing hut harshness and greed. It is worse than the 
Government service. All commerce here is based upon 
oheating, and only subsists by means of it.” 

Punin sighed deeply at this dismal speech, and nodded 
assent; Muza was persistently silent. She was evidently 
wondering whether I was discreet or a gossip. And 
if I were discreet, would it be without design ? Her 
lively, restless black eyes moved ceaselessly beneath their 
half-closed lids. She only looked at me once, and then 
so enquiringly, piercingly, and even ill-naturedly, that I 
felt almost afraid! Baburin scarcely spoke to her; but 
when he did do so, his voice was gloomily caressive, and 
not at all paternal. 

On the other hand, Punin did nothing but play with 
her; but she answered him moodily. He called her. 
Snowball, little Snow. 

“ Why do you give Muza Pfivlovna such names ? ” 
I asked. 

“ Why, because she is so cold,” said Punin, laughing. 

“She is sensible,” put in Baburin, “as a young girl 
should be.” 

“We might call her our housewife,” exclaimed' Punin. 
“ Eh, Paramon Semenich ? ” 

Baburin frowned, and Muza looked away. I did not 
seize the point then. 

In this fashion two hours passed, not very briskly, 
although Punin made every effort to “ entertain the 
honourable society.” 
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Amongst other things, Punin bent down before the cage 
of one of his canaries, and gave the order: “ On to the 
dome ! Give, us a concert! ” The bird immediately flew 
on to the “ dome,” i.e. on to Punin’s bald head, and 
hopping rapidly from side to side, and flapping its wings, 
began to sing with all its might. During the "‘concert” 
Punin never moved, beyond directing the bird a little with 
his finger, and blinking his eyes. I could not help 
laughing greatly; but neither Baburin nor Muza even 
smiled. 

Just as I was leaving, Baburin astonished me by an 
unexpected question. He wished me, as a University 
man, to tell him what kind of man Zeno was, and what 
opinion I had of him. 

“ Which Zeno ? ” I enquired, not without surprise. 

“ Zeno, the ancient sage. Surely you have heard of 
him ? ” 

I had a cloudy recollection of Zeno as the founder of 
the Stoics; but I certainly knew nothing more decided 
about him. 

“ Yes, he was a philosopher,” I said at length. 

“Zeno,” continued Baburin, in a measured voice, “is 
the sage who teaches that suffering is no evil, for patience 
overcomes all things; that there is but one Good on this 
earth—-justice ; and that benevolence itself is nothing 
else than justice.” 

Punin listened piously. 

“ These details,” said Baburin, “ were furnished me by 
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a neighbour, who possesses many old books ; they pleased 
me greatly. You, I see, do not study such subjects.” 

Baburin spoke the truth. I certainly did not study 
them. Prom the time of my matriculation at the Uni¬ 
versity, I had become a Republican no less than Baburin. 
Of Mirabeau and Robespierre I talked with delight. 
Robespierre, indeed! Above my desk hung lithographs 
of Fouquier-Tinville and Ch&lier. But Zeno ? Where 
did he unearth this Zeno ? 

As he said good-bye, Punin begged me to come on the 
following Sunday. Baburin, however, did not press me at 
all; and even hinted, between his teeth, that intercourse 
with oommon people, with inferiors, could not afford me 
much pleasure, and that it would probably displease the 
** old person.” I immediately interrupted him, and gave 
him to understand that I was no longer under my grand¬ 
mother's authority. 

“ But you are not in possession of your property ? ” 
said Baburin. 

“ No.” 

“ Very well, then, you are-” 

Baburin did not finish his sentence; but, mentally, 
I did so for him : “Very well, then, I am a child.” 

“ Good-bye,” I said, and came away. 

I was already out of the yard, and in the street, when 
Muza came running out of the house, thrust a crumpled 
paper into my hand, and immediately disappeared. At 
the first lamp-post I unfolded it. It was a note. With 
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difficulty I was able to decipher the faint, pencilled lines. 
** For God’s sake,” wrote Muza, “ come to me after church 
in the Alex&ndrovski garden near the Kutafya Tower 
I will wait for you Do not refuse me do not make me 
unhappy I have urgent need to see you.” There were 
no mistakes of spelling in this note, but neither was there 
any punctuation. I walked home perplexed. 

The next day, when I was approaching the Kutafya 
Tower, a quarter of an hour before the appointed time 
(we were just at the beginning of April; the buds were 
swelling, the grass was getting green, and the sparrows 
were noisily chirruping and quarrelling amongst the bare 
branches of the lilacs), I saw, to my no small astonish¬ 
ment, Muza, some way off, near the enclosure. She was 
before me. I was just going up to her, when she herself 
walked forward to meet me. 

tl Let us go up to the wall of the Kremlin,” she 
whispered with agitation, looking down with half-closed 
eyes ; “ there are people here.” 

We walked up the sloping path. 

“ Muza P&vlovna,” I began ; but she interrupted me 
at once. 

“ Please,” she said, in a low, faltering voice, “ do not 
blame me; do not think badly of me. I wrote to you, 
I made this appointment, because—I was afraid. You 
seemed to be laughing the whole time, yesterday. Listen,” 
she added, with sudden vehemence, as she stopped, and 
turned to me; “ listen : if you talk to anyone, if you tell 
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where you met me, I shall jump into the water, drown 
myself, kill myself! ” 

Here she looked at me for the first time with her former 
enquiring, piercing glance. 

“ And so she would,” I thought. 

“ But how, Muza Pavlovna,” I said hurriedly, “ can 
you have such a bad opinion of me ? Am I likely to 
betray a friend, and ruin you ? And, after all, there is 
nothing discreditable, as far as I know, in your relations 
with one another. Don’t be alarmed, for Heaven’s sake.” 

Muza heard me out without moving an inch, or looking 
at me. 

“ But I have something more to say to you,” she said, 
again walking forward, “ or you would think me a mad¬ 
woman. I must tell you that the old man wants to 
marry me! ” 

“ Which one ? The bald one ?—Punin ? ” 

“ No, not he ; the other,—Paramon Semenich.” 

“Baburin?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Is it possible ? Did he propose to you ? ” 

“ He did.” 

“ But of course you refused him ? ” 

“ No, I accepted—because then I understood nothing. 
Now, it is very different.” 

I wrung my hands. “ Baburin, and you! Why, he is 
about fifty! ” 

“ Forty-three,” he says. “ But that is not the question. 
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If he were fiye-and-twenty, I would not marry him. How 
delightful! Whole weeks pass without his so much as 
smiling! Paramon Semenich is my benefactor; I owe 
much to him; he succoured me, brought me up ; without 
him, I should have fallen; and I must honour him for it, 
like a father. But be his wife ! Better die ! Better the 
grave, at onoe ! ” 

“ Why do you talk so of death, Muza Pavlovna ? ” 

Again she ceased walking. 

“ Well, is life so very delightful ? I fell in love with 
your friend, Vladimir Nikolaevich, from sheer anguish 
and sadness, — and then Paramon Semenich with his 
proposals. Punin, although he is a bore with his poetry, 
at all events does not frighten me; he does not set me to 
read Karamzin of an evening, when my head is ready 
to drop from my shoulders with fatigue. Ai^d what am I 
to do with two old men ? They say that I am cold. 
How could I be otherwise—with them ? If they restrain 
me, I shall run away. Paramon Semenich himself is 
always preaching, f Liberty! Liberty ! * Well, I want 
liberty also. What does it mean ? Everyone is to be 
free, but I am to be locked up ? I will speak to him 
myself. And if you betray me, or make the smallest 
remark—remember: you have seen the last of me ! ” 

Muse was in the centre of the path. 

** You have seen the last of me! ” she repeated, in a 
hard voice. This time she did not look up either; she 
seemed to know that she would betray herself, would bare 
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her soul, if she let anyone look straight into her eyes. 
For this reason, she never raised them, unless in a fit of 
passion or spite, when she looked boldly at the person to 
whom she was talking. But her small, rosy, pretty face, 
expressed unswerving resolution. 

It suddenly entered my head that Tarkhov was right; 
this girl was a “ new type.” 

“ You have nothing to fear from me,” I said at last. 

“ Really ? Even supposing—you spoke just now of 

my relations with him. Even in the event of-” She 

was silent. 

“ Even in such a case, you need not fear me, Muza 
Pdvlovna. I am not your judge. Your secret is buried 
here,” I said, putting my hand on my breast. “ Believe 
me, I know the value-” 

“ Have you got my letter with you ? ” she asked 
suddenly. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Where ? ” 

“ In my pocket.” 

“ Give it to me,—quick, quick ! ” 

I handed it to her. She seized it with her hard little 
hand, stood still for a moment or two before me, as if she 
were going to thank me; hut suddenly she shuddered, 
looked round, and, without so much as a bow, ran quickly 
down the path. 

I looked in the direction that she had taken. Not far 
from the tower I saw a figure, wrapped in an Almaviva 
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(these Spanish cloaks were, at this time, very fashionable), 
which I soon recognised as Tarkhov. “ Aha! my friend/’ 
thought I, “so you have been warned, since you keep 
guard over her.” 

I walked home, whistling to myself. 

The next morning, the moment I had drunk my tea, 
Punin made his appearance. He came in with a confused 
expression, began to bow profoundly, looked about, and 
begged pardon for his indiscretion. I hastened to reassure 
him. Guilty man that I was, I imagined that Punin 
had come with a view to borrowing money. But he con¬ 
fined himself to begging a small glass of tea with some 
rum in it, seeing that the samovdr was still on the table. 

“ It was not without agitation and a throbbing heart 
that I called on you,’’ he began, biting his sugar. “ I am 
not afraid of you, but your worshipful grandmother fills 
me with terror. The condition of my clothes embarrasses 
me, as I before told you.” Punin drew his finger along 
the seams of his old great-coat. “ At home it does well 
enough ; and it is not too poor for the streets ; but when 
I go into gilded palaces, my poverty overwhelms me, 
and shames me.” 

I occupied two small rooms on the entresol, and it 
would certainly never enter anyone’s head to call them 
“ a palace,” still less a “ gilded ” one. Punin probably 
spoke generally of the family mansion; though that did 
not excel in luxury either. He reproached me for not 
having gone the day before. 
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“ Paramon Semenich expected you, although he vowed 
that you would not come. Muzochka also expected you.” 

“ What ? Muza Pavlovna also ? ” I enquired. 

“ Yes. We ’ve got a charming girl, haven’t we ? Most 
charming.” 

Punin rubbed his bald head with astonishing violence. 

“ A beauty, my dear sir, a pearl, or even a diamond— 
and that is the truth.” He put his mouth to my ear and 
whispered : “ She has noble blood in her veins, only, you 
understand, left-handedly. Well, her parents died, and 
her relatives left her to fate !—that is, to despair and star¬ 
vation^ But now Paramon Semenich came forward — the 
illustrious, the ancient Saviour! He took her, clad her, 
warmed her, and brought up the little bird. Our joy has 
bloomed forth. I can tell you, he is a man of the rarest 
merit! ” 

Punin leant hack in his chair, and threw his hands up; 
then leant forward again, and began whispering once more, 
but still more mysteriously. 

“ Indeed, Paramon Semenich—do you know ?—is also 
of high descent, left-handedly too. They say that his 
father was a Georgian sovereign prince of the race of 
King David. Do you see ? The blood of King David ! 
What a host of things those few words tell! According 
to another opinion, the founder of his family was a 
certain Indian Shah, Babur the White-Boned! That is 
pretty good also ? Eh ? ” 

“ What ? ” I asked, “ was Baburin left to fate too ? ” 
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Again Punin nibbed his head. 

“ Certainly ; and even more cruelly than our little lady. 
From his earliest youth, his life has been a struggle. 
With reference to this point, I must confess to you that, 
emulating Ruban,* I wrote a quatrain to Baburin. Wait a 
moment—how does it go ? Ah ! 

“ From infancy relentless Fate pursued 
Babdrin to the verge of the abyss; 

But fire at night, and gold midst dust best shines; 

Behold, his brow with Victory's laurel’s girt!” 

Punin repeated these lines in a measured voice, almost 
as if he were singing—just as one should recite poetry. 

“ That is why he is a Republican ! ” I exclaimed. 

“ No,” said Punin innocently, “ that is not the reason. 
He forgave his father long ago; but he cannot tolerate 
injustice in any shape; he makes the sorrows of others 
his own! ” 

I tried to lead the conversation to what I had found out 
the day before from Muza—that is, Baburin’s engagement; 
but I did not know how to proceed. However, Punin 
himself came to my rescue. 

“ Did you notice, anything ? ” asked Punin, with a sly 
wink; “did you notice anything particular when you were 
at our house ? ” 


* Vasili G. Ruban, a copious Russian writer, who flourished in the 
latter half of the last century. He wrote many topographical works, 
and produced a large number of metrical translations from Latin and 
Greek authors, and some stiff and high-sounding verse of his own. 
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“ But was there, then, anything to notice ? ” I asked in 
my turn. 

Fiinin glanced over his shoulder, as if to make sure that 
no one was listening, and said : 

“ Our little beauty, Muzoohka, will soon he a married 
lady! ” 

“ Indeed!" 

“ Gospozhk Baburina! ” said Punin; and having slapped 
his knee several times, he wagged his head like a porcelain 
Ohinaman. 

“It is not possible ! ” I exclaimed with feigned surprise. 

Punin’s head ceased wagging, and his hands dropped 
down beside him. 

“ And why is it impossible, let me ask ? ” 

“Because Paramon Semenich is a kind of father to 
the young lady ; and because the difference between their 
ages excludes all probability of love—on her side at least.” 

“ Excludes ? ” repeated Punin with warmth. “ And 
gratitude—purity of heart—tender feelings ? Excludes, 
indeed ! Please to think for a moment. Muse is a most 
delightful girl,—agreed; but to earn the affection of 
Paramon Semenich, to be his consolation, his support, 
his wife !—is not that the greatest good fortune, even for 
such a girl ? And she knows it. Just notice her, throw 
a scrutinising glance at her; in the presence of Paramon 
Semenich, Muzochka is full of respect, of awe, and of 
enthusiasm.” 

“ It scarcely favours your contention, Nikandr Vaviluich, 
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that she is full of awe, as you put it; those whom we 
love, we do not fear.” 

“ There I don't agree with you ! Take me, for example. 
No one could love Paramon Semenich more than I do, 
I should think; yet I—I tremble before him.” 

“ Ah, you—it is different.” 

“ How is it different ? how ? ” interrupted Punin. 

I simply could not recognise him ; he was heated, 
•excited, almost out of temper, and he did not rhyme any 
more. 

“ No,” he resnmed: “ I see what it is; you have not 
a penetrating eye, you don’t see into hearts—no ! ” 

It was idle to contradict him ; and to turn the conver¬ 
sation, I proposed that we should read something, as in 
the old days. 

He said nothing. 

“ From the old, the real poets ? ” he at length asked. 

“ No; from the modem ones.'’ 

“ From the modem ? ” he repeated with mistrust. 

“ A piece from Pushkin,” I replied. I suddenly 
thought of the Tsiganui* which Tarkhov had mentioned 
the other day, and in which there happens to be a song 
about an old husband. Punin grumbled a little, but I 
made him sit on the sofa, so that he was obliged to listen, 
and began reading Pushkin’s poem. Presently we came 
to the song: “ Old husband, cross husband,” &c. &c. 


* In this poem Piishkin satirizes old husbands who have young wives, 
not over delicately.—Tr. 
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Punin listened to the end of the song, and jumped up 
from the sofa with violence. 

“ I cannot,” he exclaimed with a deep agitation, which 
struck me;—“ pardon me, I cannot listen any more to- 
him. He is an immoral lampooner ; he is a liar—he 
upsets me. No, I cannot! i^et me cut this visit short.” 

I began persuading him to stop; hut he kept to bis 
purpose with a kind of dogged, fearful obstinacy. He 
said several times that he felt disturbed, and wanted to 
refresh himself in the air. His lips trembled, and he 
avoided my glance, as if I had wounded him. In this 
condition he took his departure. 

In a few moments I went out to see Tarkhov. 

With the customary free-and-easiness of students, I 
walked straight into my friend’s apartment without asking 
leave. 

There was nobody in the first room. I called Tarkhov, 
and, having received no answer, was just going away; 
but the door of the next room opened, and my friend 
appeared. 

He looked at me rather oddly, and shook my hand in 
silence. I had sought him for the purpose of telling him 
all that I had learnt from Punin; and although I imme¬ 
diately felt that my visit was inopportune, nevertheless, 
after a little conversation upon alien subjects, I finished 
by informing him of Baburin's intentions with regard to 
Muza. This piece of news evidently did not astonish 
him; he sat quietly by the table, and looked at me 
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attentively, without breaking his former silence; there came 

i 

over his face an expression which seemed to say, “ Well, 
what more have you to tell me ? Come, give us your 

* ft 9 » 

views! 

I, in my turn, looked attentively at him. He appeared 
to me to he in a vivacious, rather mocking, and even 
impudent mood. This did not prevent me from “ giving 
him my ideas,”—on the contrary. “ You are displaying 
your strength,” said I to myself; “ well, I shall not spare 
you ! ” So I at once plunged into reflections upon the 
harmfulness of sudden passions; the duty incumbent upon 
each man to respect the liberty and person of his fellow: 
in a word, proceeded to give him useful and practical 
counsel. Discoursing in this manner, I, for greater ease, 
walked up and down the room. Tarkhov never moved on 
his chair, and did not interrupt me; he merely drummed 
his fingers on his chin. 

“ I know,” said I (what it was that incited me to speak 
was not to myself over-clear—most probably, envy; it 
certainly was not my strictness of morals!)—“I know, 
that this is no trifling business, no jest; I believe that you 
love Muza, and that Muza loves you; that on your side 
this is no whim of the moment. Good, agreed ! ” (Here 
I folded my arms.) “Agreed! Well, your passion will 
run its course, and what then ? I presume you will not 
marry her ? In the meanwhile, you are destroying the 
happiness of a good and honourable man, her benefactor— 
and—who knows” (here my face expressed at one and the 
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same time, penetration and sadness)—“perhaps, her own 
happiness. . . &c. &c. &c.!! 

My speech ran on for about a quarter of an hour. 
Tarkhov kept silence the whole time. This began to 
disconcert me. Now and then I looked towards him, not 
only to assure myself of the impression which my words 
produced, but also to discover why he neither contradicted 
nor agreed, hut sat exactly like a deaf-mute. 

At last it seemed to me that there came over his face a 
change, yes, a genuine change; an expression of uneasi¬ 
ness, of alarm and trouble. But, strange to say, that 
animated, bright, and laughing expression, which had 
struck me at my very first glance at Tarkhov, did not 
fade from his anxious and troubled face. I did not yet 
know whether or not to congratulate myself on the success 
of my sermon, when suddenly Tarkhov rose, and pressing 
my two hands exclaimed, hurriedly : 

“Thanks, thanks. You are a genuine friend; but 

leave me now, I beseech vou.” 

* • 

I was amazed. 

“ Leave you ? ” 

“ Yes. You see, I must think over thoroughly all that 
you have just said. I have no doubt but that you are 
right—only leave me now ! '* 

“ When you are so agitated ? ” I began. 

“Agitated? I?” said Tarkhov, laughing. He im¬ 
mediately resumed: “Yes, certainly I am. How should 
I be otherwise? You say yourself it is no trifle. Yes; I 
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must reflect upon it—alone.” He still pressed my hands. 
“ Good-bye, dear fellow, good-bye ! ” 

“ Good-bye,” 1 replied. 

As I went out, I cast a last look at Tarkhov. He 
seemed pleased. Why ? Was it because I, as a true 
friend and comrade, had shown him the dangers of the 
road on which he had set foot—or because I had gone ? 
The most diverse thoughts ran in my head the whole day 
until the evening—until the very moment that I reached 
Punin and Baburin’s house, for I called on them that day. 

Punin told me, at the time of his visit to me, that the. 
day before I had been expected at his house. Perhaps; 
but this time I was certainly not expected. I found them 
all at home, and all surprised at my advent. Punin and 
Baburin were both ill : the former had a headache, 
and was coiled up on the stove, with a cotton handker¬ 
chief round his head, and a slice of salted cucumber on 
each temple. Baburin was suffering from a bilious attack; 
he was all yellow, almost brown, with dark circles round 
his eyes, a wrinkled brow, and his chin not shaven. He 
did not look very like a bridegroom! I wanted to go; 
but they detained me, and even made some tea. I passed 
a dismal evening. Muza, indeed, was not unwell, and was 
even more sociable than usual; but she was evidently 
offended and angry. At last, being unable any longer to 
contain herself, she whispered eagerly, as she handed me 
a cup of tea : 

“ You may say what you like in that quarter; you 
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may strive your utmost—but you can do nothing— 
there! " 

I looked at her in amazement; and when I found a 
favourable moment I asked, still in a whisper: “ What 
did you mean ? ” 

“ This,” she replied, angrily flashing her black eyes 
beneath her meeting brows, and looking into mine, then 
immediately turning away—“ this is what I meant: I heard 
everything that you said there to-day, and have nothing 
to thank you for, and that you will not have it all your 
« own way.” 

“ You were there ? ” I involuntarily exclaimed. 

But Baburin roused himself, and looked towards us. 
Muza flew away. 

After a lapse of ten minutes, she again had occasion to 
come near me. She really seemed to take pleasure in 
making daring and dangerous remarks to me, in the 
presence of her protector and under his nose; dissimu¬ 
lating just as much as was sufficient not to arouse his 
suspicion. It is a known fact: to walk on the verge, on 
the very edge of the precipice, is a woman's darling trick. 

“ Yes, I was there,’’ whispered Muza, without any 
change of expression, only her nostrils quivered and her 
lips twitched. “ And if Paramon Semenich should ask 
what I am whispering to you about at this moment, I will 
tell him directly. What is it to me ! ” 

“Be more careful," I said persuasively; “ they are 
really noticing us, I think,” 
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“ Since I tell you that I am ready to tell all! And 
who is noticing? One stretches his neck over the 
stove, for all the world like a sick duckling, and hears 
nothing; the other is thinking of philosophy. Don't he 
afraid! ” 

Muza raised her voice a little, and a slight, dull, angry 
red tinged her cheeks; it suited her to perfection, and never 
had she looked so pretty. As she cleared the table, put 
the cups and saucers in their places, she moved briskly 
about the room, and there was a kind of provoking charm 
in her free, light movements. “ Think what you like of 
me,” she seemed to say, “ I shall not alter for you; I am 
not afraid of you.” 

I cannot conceal the fact that Muza appeared to me 
most charming, that evening is particular. Yes, I thought, 
this little firebrand is a “ new type ”; she is delightful. 
Those hands, too, could hit; but what of it ? 

When I came away she followed me to the door, not 
from civility it is certain, but simply from malice. I asked 
her, as a farewell speech, whether she really loved him so 
much ? 

“ Whether I love him or not, that is my concern,” she 
replied; “ what is to be cannot be avoided.” 

“ Take care, do not play with fire, you will burn your¬ 
self.” 

“ Better to burn than to freeze. And you, with your 
advice! . . . How do you know, pray, that he will not 
marry me ? And how do you know that I absolutely 
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want to be married ? Suppose, indeed, that I . . . What 
business of yours would it be ? ” 

She slammed the door behind me. I remember that I 
was rather pleased, as I walked home, to think that 
my friend Vladimir Tarkhov might have, alas, alas, many 
a sharp tiff with his “ new type.” After all, he must pay 
one way or another for his happiness ! To my disappoint¬ 
ment, however, I could not doubt that he would be happy. 

Three days went by. I was sitting at home at my 
writing table, not so much working as thinking of my 
lunch, when I heard a sound, looked up, and was struck 
mute; before me stood, motionless, terrified, white as 
chalk, a phantom—Punin. He looked at me, slowly 
blinking his strained eyes, they expressed a foolish fear, 
the fear of a startled hare; and his arms hung by his side 
like two sticks. 

“ Nikdndr Vaviluich ! ” I exclaimed. " What is the 
matter with you ? How did you come here ? Nobody 
saw you ! What has happened ? Speak ! ” 

“ Gone! ” said Punin, in an almost inaudible hoarse 
murmur. 

“ What do you say ? ” 

“ Gone ! ” he repeated. 

“ Who—what ? ” 

“ Muse—went in the night and left a note.” 

“ A note ? ” 

“ Yes. ‘ Thank you, hut 1 shall not return . Do not 
seek me.' We have been here, and there, and everywhere. 
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We have asked the cook, but she knows nothing. I cannot 
speak clearly ; pardon me, my voice is gone.” 

“ Muza P&vlovna has left you ! " I exclaimed. “ I 
suppose Gospodin Baburin is in despair ? What does 
he think of doing now ? ” 

u He thinks of doing nothing. I wanted to run off to 
the Governor-General, but he forbade me. I was for 
informing the police, but he forbade me, and was even 
angry. He said, ‘ It was her wish.’ He said, * I don’t want 
to restrain her.’ He has even gone back to his office- 
work ; only, of course, he seems to have lost all semblance 
to a man. He loved her desperately—oh ! we both loved 
her.” 

Here Punin showed, for the first time, that he was not 
a statue, but a living man; he threw up his two hands and 
let them fall on his head, which glistened like ivory. 

“ Ungrateful one! ” he groaned. “ Who fed you, gave 
you water, saved you, clothed you, brought you up ? Who 
exerted himself for you? Who gave up his whole life 
and soul ? And you have forgotten everything ! To leave 
me is nothing; but Paramon Semenich, Paramon.” 

I begged him to sit down for a moment and rest; but 
he shook his head. 

“No, I must not. I just came to you, I don't know 
why. I have lost my senses; I am afraid to stop at home 
alone. Where can I sit ? I stand in the middle of the 
room with my eyes shut and call, Muza! Muzochka ! That 
would drive me mad. No ; why do I tell an untrnth ? I 
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know why I came to you. The other day you read to me 
that thrice-cursed little song—you remember, about an 
old husband. Why did you read it ? Did you at that 
time know or suspect anything ? ” Punin looked at me. 
** Little father, Petr Petrovich,” he cried suddenly, 
trembling all over; “ you know, perhaps, where she is, 
to whom she has gone ? ” 

I was confused, and involuntarily cast my eyes down. 

“ Did she tell you in her letter,” I began. 

“ She said she had left us because she loved another. 
My father, my little dove, you know where she is! Rescue 
her; let us go to her, we will persuade her. Have pity ! 
Be merciful! She has killed him ! ” 

Punin all at once turned red, the blood seemed to 
rush to his face, he fell heavily on his knees, and cried, 
“ Save her, father; let us go to her ! ” 

At this moment my servant appeared at the door, and 
stopped in astonishment. I had no small trouble in getting 
Punin on his feet once more, and to explain to him that 
if I really had any suspicions, it would nevertheless be 
impossible for us to act on the spur of the moment, 
especially together; that it would ruin the whole affair. 
I was ready, I said, to try what I could, but would 
answer for nothing. Punin made no objections, and 
didn't even listen; but every now and then he repeated, 
in a broken voice, “ Save her, save her and Paramon Seme- 
nich! ” At last he began to cry. “ Tell me, at least, 
this one thing—is he handsome and young ? 9t 
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“ He is young,” I replied. 

“ Young,” be repeated, wetting his whole cheeks by 
his efforts to wipe the tears from them; “ and she is 
young ; *tis from that our troubles have sprung ! ” 

This rhyme was accidental, for poor Punin was not in 
the mood for poetry. Indeed, I would have given much 
to hear his high-sounding speeches, or his almost noiseless 
laugh. Alas ! those speeches were things of the past, and 
I heard his laugh no more. 

I promised to let him know as soon as I heard anything 
positive—but I did not name Tarkhov. All at once, 
Punin gave way entirely. 

“ Very well, very well, I thank you, Sir,” said he, with 
a pitiful expression; and using a form of address which he 
never before had used. “ But you know, Sir, you must 
say nothing to Paramon Semenich — for he would be 
angry: in a word, he has forbidden it. Good bye, 
Sir! ” 

As he went out, Punin, seen from behind, presented 
such a miserable aspect that I was really astonished. 
Both his legs were lame, and he stopped every moment. 

“ It is a wretched affair ! ‘Finis,’ ” I said to myself. 

Although I had promised Punin to collect information 
about Muza, I nevertheless had no manner of hope, as I 
went to Tarkhov on the same day, of learning anything; 
for I considered it certain that either he would not be at 
home, or that he would not receive me. My supposition 
turned out erroneous. I found him at home, and even 
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discovered all that I wished to discover, but without 
deriving any profit therefrom. 

I had no sooner touched the threshold than Tarkhov 
walked up to me resolutely and briskly; his eyes glistening 
and fiery, his face lighted-up and looking handsomer. He 
said, firmly and defiantly : 

“Listen, friend P6tya!* I know why you have called on 
me, and of what you wish to speak; but I tell you before¬ 
hand, that if you say even so much as one word about 
her, or her conduct, or any course which, as you think, 
prudence would dictate to me—we are friends no longer, 
not even acquaintances; and I shall beg you to behave in 
regard to me as a stranger. 

I looked at Tarkhov: his whole body seemed to vibrate 
like a strong, resonant cord; he seemed scarcely to he able 
to contain the impetuous flow of his young blood; and 
a strong, eager joy filled his soul, and possessed him. 

“ Is that your unchanging resolve ? ” I sadly asked. 

“Yes, P6tya, that is my resolve.” 

“ In that case, there remains for me but to say : Good¬ 
bye.” 

His eyes blinked very slightly;—he looked perfectly happy. 

“Good-bye, friend P6tya,” he said, in a drawling tone, 
with a frank smile which disclosed a row of white teeth. 

What else could I do ? I left him to his “joy.” 

When I shut the door behind me, I heard another door 
in the room shut as well. 


* Diminutive of Peter 
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It was with no light heart that I sought out my un¬ 
fortunate friends the next day. I secretly hoped—such is 
man’s weakness!—that I should not find them at home, 
but was again mistaken : they were both in. The change 
which had taken place within the last few days would have 
struck anybody. Punin was pale and dropsical. What 
had become of his loquacity ? He spoke slowly and feebly, 
and in the same husky voice ; he had an astonished and 
bewildered expression. 

Baburin, on the other hand, seemed shrunk and washed 
out. Never over-talkative, he now scarcely did more than 
utter detached words; an expression of stony hardness 
had settled on his face. 

I felt that it was impossible to he silent—but what could 
I say ? I confined myself to whispering to Punin that I 
had learnt nothing; and that my advice was, “ Give up 
evejy hope.” Punin looked at me with his swollen, red 
eyes—the only part of his face where any red was left— 
mumbled something unintelligible, and limped on one side. 

Guessing, probably, what was passing between Punin 
and I, Baburin opened his compressed and almost cemented 
lips, and said slowly: “ Since your last visit, Sir, we 
have had a misfortune; our pupil, Muza Pdvlovna Vino- 
grddov, finding it no longer convenient to live with us, 
determined to leave us, of which resolution she left us a 
written explanation. Not considering ourselves justified 
in hindering her, we have left her to act as she thinks 
best. We wish her well,” he said—not without effort— 
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“ and most earnestly beg you not to mention that subject, 
when you are here, seeing that such conversation is 
unprofitable and even irritating.” 

“ So he, as well as Tarkhov, forbids me to speak of 
Muza,” I thought. I could not help inwardly admiring 
Baburin, for not letting so much as one reproach, or one 
bitter word fall from his lips ! N ot in vain did he prize 
Zeno so highly! I was about to say something of that 
sage, but my tongue would not move—and it was well. 

I left the house immediately. As we parted, neither 
Punin nor Baburin expressed a hope of seeing me soon; 
both said, “ Farewell.” Punin even gave me back a part 
of the Telegraph* which I had lent him. “It is of no 
more use now,” he seemed to say. 

The next week, I had a strange meeting. The spring 
was early and vigorous; at mid-day, the thermometer 
showed eighteen degrees of heat.f All the vegetation was 
getting green, and the plants were bursting through the 
soft damp earth. I hired a horse, and rode out of the 
town to the Sparrow Hills. On my way thither, I met a 
telega, harnessed to a pair of spirited Viatka horses, 
splashed up to their ears, with plaited tails, and their manes 
and forelocks tied up with red ribbons. They had on a 
fancy harness, with brass fittings, and ornamented with 
tassels; a dapper coachman, wearing a blue waistcoat and 
a yellow silk shirt, was driving them. He wore a low 


* A Russian newspaper. 


f Reaumur. 
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felt hat, with peacock’s feathers round it. At his side 
was a young girl of the peasant or trading class, attired 
in a gay jacket of gold tissue, and with a large dove- 
coloured kerchief over her head. She was laughing 
heartily; the driver was laughing also. 

I drew my horse to the side of the road, and was not 
paying particular attention to the merry couple, when 
suddenly the man called to his horses, and I recognised 
the voice of Tarkhov ! I looked at him. Yes, it was 
he—he without a doubt—dressed as a coachman; and 
was not that Muza beside him ? But at this moment the 
horses started off* at a great pace, and passed out of sight. 
I was going to gallop after them; hut my horse was an 
old hired hack, which went at what is called a general’s 
pace : its gallop was slower than its trot. 

“ Drive away, my dear friends ! ” 1 muttered between my 
teeth. I must observe that I had not seen Tarkhov during 
the whole week, though I had called three times on him. 
He was never in. Neither had I seen Punin or Baburin. I 
had not visited them. I caught cold during my pro¬ 
menade ; for although the sun was hot, the wind was very 
searching. I was dangerously ill, and when I was con¬ 
valescent I went to the country with my grandmother, 
and was turned into the fields by doctor’s orders. I did 
not return to Moscow, but went to the University of St. 
Petersburg. 
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m. 

( 1849 .) 

Not seven, but twelve whole years passed, and I was in 
my thirty-second year. My grandmother had been long 
•dead, and I held a post in the Ministry of the Interior. 
Tarkhov and I had lost sight of each other; he had entered 
the army and was nearly always in the provinces. We had 
had two friendly, pleasant meetings. At the time of the 
last, he was, as far as I can remember, already married. 
One day, during the great summer heats, I was walking 
down the Gorokhovaya Ulitsa, cursing my official duties 
which kept me in Petersburg, and the closeness, the smells 
and the dust of the city. All at once I was stopped by a 
funeral. It consisted of a hearse only, i.e. speaking cor¬ 
rectly, of a ramshackle cart, upon which, roughly jolted 
by the inequalities of the road, shook a miserable deal 
coffin, half-covered by a shabby black cloth. An old white- 
haired man followed alone. 

I looked at him, his face was known to me. He also 
looked at me. Good Heavens ! it was Baburin ! 

Hat in hand I went up to him, mentioned my name, 
and walked by his side. 

“ Whom are you burying ? ” I asked. 

“ Nik&ndr Vavfluich Punin,” he answered. 
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I had a presentiment, I knew beforehand that he would 
say that name, but all the same my heart was in my mouth. 
I was much affected, yet glad that chance had enabled me 
to fulfil this last duty to my instructor. 

“ Can I accompany you, Paramon Semenich ? ” I 
asked. 

“ Yes. I was following alone, now we shall he two.” 

Our walk lasted more than an hour. My companion 
seemed greatly moved; he never looked up nor opened his 
lips. Since I last saw him, he had become an old man ; his 
copper-coloured face, furrowed by wrinkles, was thrown 
into relief by his white hair. Baburin's whole person 
bore traces of a laborious and hard life—of a perpetual 
struggle—poverty and want had worn him out. 

When all was over, when that which was once Punin 
had been for all eternity laid in the damp, the terribly 
damp ground of the Smolensk cemetery, Baburin stood 
some moments with head downcast and uncovered before 
the newly-raised mound of sandy clay. He then turned 
towards me his weary, and, so to say, hardened face, his 
dried, hollow eyes, thanked me sadly, and was about to 
move away, but I detained him. 

“ Where are you living, Paramon Semenioh ? Allow 
me to visit you. I did not know at all that you were in 
St. Petersburg. We will talk of the past and our 
dead friend.” 

Baburin did not answer immediately. 

“ I have been here for three years," he said at length ; 
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“ I live at the other end of the town. But, after all, if you 
really desire to see me, come.” He gave me his address. 
" Come in the evening, we are always at home then, both 
of us.” 

“ Both ? ” 

“ I am married. My wife is not quite well to-day ; that 
is why she did not come to the funeral. However, it is 
quite enough if one fulfils that empty formality; it is 
a mere custom. And who, indeed, believes in all 
of it ? ” 

I was somewhat astonished at these last words, but said 
nothing. I called a cab and offered to set Baburin down 
at his house, hut he refused. 

On the same evening I set out for his house. On the 
way my whole thoughts were of Punin. I recalled how I 
had first met him, how enthusiastic and droll he then was; 
how, later, at Moscow, he had toned down, especially at 
our last meeting; and now, he had made his last reckoning 
with life—she is not to he trifled with! Baburin lodged 
on the Vuiborg side of Petersburg, at a little house which 
reminded me of the “ nest ” at Moscow ; but was almost 
more modest still. 

When I entered the room he was sitting in a corner, with 
his hands upon his knees j a half-burnt tallow candle 
dimly revealed his downcast snowy head. He heard my 
steps, trembled a little, and received me more cordially 
than I expected. In a few moments his wife appeared. I 
immediately recognized Muza, and then understood why 
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Baburin had invited me; he wished to show me that he 
had attained his object after all. 

Muza had greatly changed, in face, voice, and move¬ 
ments ; but her eyes had changed more than all. Once 
upon a time they darted here and there, like beetles, those 
wicked, beautiful eyes ; they flashed furtively, but brightly; 
their glance pierced like a needle. But now they were steady 
and peaceful, and fixed in their expression, their black 
pupils were dimmed. “I am broken and quiet—I am 
good,” seemed to say their tranquil veiled glance. Her 
perpetual meek smile expressed the same sentiment. She 
was also quietly dressed, in a drab gown with white spots 
on it. 

She made the first advance, and asked whether I 
recognised her. She evidently felt no confusion, not 
because she had lost her modesty or had forgotten the 
past, but simply because her vanity had left her. She 
talked to me of Punin, placidly and coolly. I learnt that 
he had, in the last few years, become quite infirm and 
almost childish, to the extent that he was dull without 
playthings; it is true that they assured him that the toys 
which he sewed up from old rags were saleable, so he took 
pleasure in them. His passion for poetry did not fade, and 
verses were all that he could remember. Even a few days 
before his death he had declaimed some of the “ Rossyada 
but Pushkin he feared, as children do wolves. His devo¬ 
tion to Baburin, also, had not diminished; as of old, he 
always assumed a respectful attitude towards him, and 
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even when he was seized with the darkness and chill of 
Iris last hour he slowly gurgled out the word “ Benefactor! ” 
I further learnt from Muza, that soon after the events of 
Moscow, Baburin had once more set out on a wandering 
over Russia, going from employment to employment; that 
in St. Petersburg he had again obtained a post in an office, 
which, however, he had been obliged to relinquish a few 
days back, on account of an unpleasantness with his 
•employer. Baburin had thought fit to take sides with 
the working classes. Muza’s perpetual smile which accom¬ 
panied her conversation led me to sad reflections ; it con¬ 
firmed the impression produced upon me by Baburin’s 
behaviour. They both gained their daily bread with 
difficulty, of that there could be no doubt. He took but 
little part in the conversation, and seemed more em¬ 
barrassed than displeased. Something was worrying him. 

“If you please, Paramon Semenich,” said the cook, 
suddenly appearing at the door. 

“What is the matter? What do you want?” asked 
he anxiously. 

“ If you please,” repeated the cook significantly and 
persistently. 

Baburin buttoned up his coat and left the room. 

When I was left alone with Muza, she looked at me 
with a somewhat different expression ; her voice, too, was 
changed, and she no longer smiled. 

“ I do not know, Petr Petrovich,” she began, “ what 
you now think of me; but I fancy you recollect what I 
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was—self-confident, gay, and not good, wishing to live 
just as I pleased. But now I will tell you something: 
when I was cast off, and almost lost, and prayed that 
either God would gather me to him, or that I might 
receive strength to put an end to my life, I again met 
Paramon Semenich, at Voronezh, and again he came to 
my rescue. Not a single harsh word, not a single 
reproach did I hear, and he asked no questions—I was 
not worth them; but he loved me, and I became his wife. 
That is all.” 

The conversation now turned upon ordinary topics. 
Muza told me that Punin had left a cat, of which he was 
very fond ; and that from the moment of his death it had 
taken refuge in a garret, and remained there, doing 
nothing but mew, as though it were calling someone. The 
neighbours were very much frightened, and said that 
Punin’s soul had passed into the cat. 

“ Paramon Semenich seems rather anxious,” I remarked 
at length. 

“ You noticed that?” Muza sighed. ‘‘It is impossible 
for him not be so. Needless to say he has remained 
faithful to his convictions, and the present order of things 
•can only strengthen them. (Muza expressed herself quite 
differently from what she did at Moscow; her language had 
assumed a literary, a bookish tinge.) But I scarcely know 
whether I ought to trust you, or how you will receive-” 

“ Why do you think that I am not to be trusted ? ” 

‘‘ Well, you are in the Civil Service, a chinovnik.” 

15 1-1 
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“And what of that ? ” 

“ Why, you are consequently on the side of the Govern¬ 
ment.” 

I could not help wondering at the simplicity of Muza. 

“I shall not dilate,” I said, “upon my relations towards 
the Government, which does not even know of my 
existence; but I can assure you that you may set your 
mind at rest. I shall not turn your confidence to a bad 
account. I sympathise with your husband’s sentiments 
more than you imagine.” 

Muza shook her head. 

“ Ah ! that is all very well,” she began, not without 
hesitation; “ but the thing is this: the opinions of 
Paramdn Semenich will soon lead to action, they 
oannot any longer be kept under a bushel. He has 
associates from whom it is now impossible to separate-” 

Muza suddenly stopped as if she had bitten her tongue. 
Her last words had astonished and alarmed me not 
a little. Probably my face expressed what I felt, and 
she noticed that. 

I have already said that the meeting of which I am 
writing took place in 1849. Many still remember how 
troubled and difficult was that period, and what occur¬ 
rences marked it at St. Petersburg. I myself was stmck by 
certain peculiarities in Baburin’s circumstances, and in his 
general behaviour. Twice he spoke with such anger and 
bitterness of the arrangements of the Government, and of 
persons in high places, that I felt a certain perplexity. 
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“ Well,” he asked me suddenly, “ have you emancipated 
your peasants ? ” 

I was obliged to allow that I had not. 

“ But your grandmother is dead, isn't she ? ” 

I was forced to confess that that was so. 

“ That is just like you, my lords,” Baburin muttered 
between his teeth. 

In the most conspicuous part of his room hung a 
lithograph representing Byelinski; on the table lay a small 
volume of Bestuzhev’s old “ Pole Star.” 

A long time after the cook had called him, Baburin 
had not returned. Muza looked uneasily once or twioe 
towards the door by which he had gone out. At last 
she lost patience, got up, and, excusing herself, went out 
by the same door. They both came back in a quarter 
of an hour. Their faces, so at least it appeared to 
me, bore a disturbed expression. Muza had even 
become pale. Not wishing to inconvenience them, I had 
got up to go, and had already said good-bye, when 
suddenly the door of the next room opened and a head 
appeared. It was not the cook’s, but a dishevelled head 
of a terrified young man. 

“ Baburin,—a terrible thing . . .! ” he cried in haste, 
and immediately shut the door again at the sight of my 
strange face. 

Baburin rushed out after him. I pressed Muza’s hand 
and left, my heart full of dismal misgivings. 

“ Come to-morrow,” she whispered anxiously. 
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“ I will come without fail,” I replied. 

The next morning I was still in bed when my servant 
handed me a letter from Muza. 

“ Gospodin Petr Petrdvich,” she wrote, “ the police 
arrested Paramon Semenich last night, and took him to 
prison, or I know not where, they did not say. All our 
papers were torn open, many of them they sealed up and 
took with them. They say that in the town an enormous 
quantity of people have been arrested. You can imagine 
what I feel. It is fortunate that Nikandr Vaviluicb did not 
live to see this. He left us in time. Advise me what to do. 
For myself I do not fear. I shall not die of hunger; hut 
the thought of my husband gives me no peace. Please 
come, if you are not afraid of calling on people in our 
plight. 

“ Your obedient servant, 

“ MfrzA Baburina.” 

I was with her within half-an-hour. When she saw me 
she gave me her hand, and, although she said not a word, 
an expression of gratitude passed over her face. She had 
on yesterday’s clothes, and everything showed that she had 
not been to bed, and had not slept the whole night. 
She did not cry, she had no time. She was for action; 
she wanted to struggle with the misfortune which had 
come upon her. The self-willed, energetic Muza of 
former days arose in her. She had no time to waste in 
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indignant speeches, although indignation was choking 
her. How to rescue Baburin ; to whom to have recourse 
to lighten his lot: these were her only thoughts. She 
wanted immediately to go—to beg—to demand some¬ 
thing. But whither to go ? Of whom to beg ? What 
to demand ? That is what she wished to hear from me, 
what she wished to consult about with me. 

I began by advising patience. At first there was 
nothing to be done except wait, and, as far as possible, 
prosecute enquiries. To take any decided step then, when 
the affair had hardly begun, would have been simply 
senseless and ill-judged. Neither would it have been pru¬ 
dent to count on success even had I commanded a much 
greater share of influence and importance than I did—I, 
an insignificant chinovnik. Muza herself had no protection. 

It was no easy matter to persuade her of all this, but 
at length she understood my reasoning; she understood, 
also, that I was guided by no egotistical sentiments when 
1 showed her the fruitlessness of all endeavours. 

“ But tell me, Muza P&vlovna,” I said, when she had 
finally sat down (hitherto she had remained on her feet, as 
if in readiness to straightway go and rescue Baburin), 
“ how Paramon Semenich, at his age, got into such a 
scrape ? I feel assured that only young men, after the 
fashion of that one who came in last night to warn you, 
are implicated.” 

“ Those young men are our friends ! ” exclaimed Muza, 
her eyes flashing and moving as of yore. A kind of 
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unrestrained strength seemed to rise from the depths 
of her soul, and I suddenly remembered the name of 
“new type,” which had been given her by Tarkhov. 
“ The age does not matter, when it is a question of 
political opinions.” Muza especially emphasised the last 
two words. I could not help thinking that, despite her 
grief, she took a certain pleasure in showing herself to me 
in this new and unexpected character—as a cultivated and 
mature woman, the worthy wife of a Republican! “ Some 

old men,” she proceeded, “ are younger than some young 
ones, and more ready to sacrifice themselves. But that is 
beside the question.” 

“It seems to me, Muza Pavlovna,” I remarked, “that 
you are slightly exaggerating. Knowing the character of 
your husband, I felt certain beforehand that he would 
sympathise with every honourable movement; but, on the 
other hand, I have always reckoned him a prudent man. 
Is it possible that he did not perceive the utter impractica¬ 
bility, the utter hopelessness, of a conspiracy here—in 
Russia ! For a man of his position, his class--” 

“ Certainly,” interrupted Muza, with warmth; “ he is a 
plebeian; and in Russia, it is only noblemen who are 
allowed to conspire, as, for example, on the 24th of 
December*—that is what you meant to say.” 

“Then why do you complain? ” was just on my tongue, 
but I kept the retort to myself. “Do you think, then, the 


* 1825 . 
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result of the 24th of December of such a nature as to 
encourage other conspiracies ? ” 

Muza frowned. “ There is no talking with you on these 
matters,” her clouded face seemed to say. 

“ Is Paramon Semenich very much compromised ? ” 
I ventured at length to ask. 

Muza did not answer. 

At this moment, a dismal, wild mewing sounded in the 
garret. 

Muza shuddered. “ Ah ! ” she sighed, almost despair¬ 
ingly, “ it is well that Nik&ndr Vaviluich did not see this. 
He did not see how, in the night, they seized by force 
his benefactor, our benefactor ; the best, perhaps, and most 
honest man, on the face of the earth,—how they spoke 
to the honourable old man, and said thou to him,—how 
they threatened him, and what they threatened!—simply 
because he was not a noble. That boy of an officer, too, 
was no doubt one of those unscrupulous, soulless persons, 
such as I, in my life-” 

Muza’s voice broke down, and she trembled like a leaf. 
Her long - contained indignation at last burst forth. 
Aroused and called to the surface by the agitation of 
her mind, the recollections of the past crowded in upon 
her. At this moment, I felt thoroughly assured that the 
<l new type ” had remained unchanged—the same pas¬ 
sionate and impulsive woman. Only her impulses did not 
proceed from the same causes as of old, in her young 
days. That whioh I had at first taken, and rightly, for 
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resignation and peacefulness—that quiet, dulled glance,, 
that chilly voice, that calm simplicity—all bore relation to 
the past, the inevitable. 

Now, the Present was speaking. 

I did my utmost to calm Muse, and to bring our con¬ 
versation on to more practical ground. It was necessary 
to take some immediate measures : to discover, first of all, 
where Baburin was detained; and then to obtain for him 
and Muza means of subsistence. All this represented no 
small amount of trouble ; it was not a question of getting 
money, but work, which, as is well known, is a much 
more complicated problem. 

I left Muza, with a whole brood of plans in my head. 
I soon learnt that Baburin was in the fortress. 

The affair began, and dragged slowly along. I saw 
Muza two or three times each week, and she had a few 
interviews with her husband. At the very end of this 
sad business, however, I was not at St. Petersburg. Some 
unforeseen circumstances had forced me to journey to the 
south of Russia. During my absence, I learnt that 
Baburin had been acquitted by the court; but that he had 
been directed, by an administrative order, to take up his 
residence in one of the western governments of Siberia. 
Muza had gone with him. 

“ Paramon Semenich did not wish it,” she wrote to me ; 
“ because, in his opinion, it is not right for one to sacrifice 
himself for another—but for the cause; but I told him 
that it was no sacrifice. When I promised him at Moscow 
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that I would be his wife, I thought to myself: * It is for 
ever, and indissolubly! * And indissoluble the tie must be 
to the end of all time.” 


IV. 


(1861.) 

Another twelve years went by. Everybody in Eussia 
knows, and will for ever remember, what took place between 
the years 1849 and 1861. In my own private existence, 
a great many changes, on which there is no occasion to 
dilate, had taken place. New interests and new cares had 
grown up. My solicitude for the Baburins had faded into 
the background, and finally disappeared altogether. Never¬ 
theless I continued to correspond with Muza—at very long 
intervals, it is true; sometimes more than a year passed 
without my receiving any news of her or her husband. 
I learnt that soon after 1855 he had been allowed to 
return to Eussia; but that he had preferred remaining in 
his small Siberian town, where fate had placed him, and 
where, apparently, he bad built himself a nest, and a 
retreat, and found a sphere of activity. 

But at the end of March 1861 I received the following 
letter from Muza:— 

“ It is so long since I have written to you, most 
honoured Petr Petrovich, that I do not even know 
whether you are alive or not; or whether, if alive you 
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be, you have not forgotten our existence. Never mind; 
I cannot help writing to you to-day. Hitherto, everything 
had gone on in the ol,d groove; Paramon Semenich and 
I occupied ourselves with our schools, which progress 
slowly; further, my husband passed his time in reading 
and writing, and his customary discussions with the old- 
believers, church-people, and Polish exiles ; his health 
was fairly good—and mine also. 

“ But yesterday, we got the Proclamation of the 19th 
of February!* Long had we waited for it; for a long 
time rumours had reached us of what was doing at Peters¬ 
burg—but still, I cannot desoribe to you what took place 
when it came ! You know my husband well; misfortune 
has not changed him an atom,—on the contrary, he is still 
more resolute and energetic. He has an iron will, but 
even he could not withstand it. As he read it, his hands 
shook; he embraced and kissed me three times, and 
tried to speak, — hut no ! he could not, and he ended 
by crying, a strange thing to see, and suddenly 
cried out: * Hurrah! hurrah ! God save the Tsar! * 
Yes, Petr Petr6vich, those were his words. Then he 
added : ‘ Now, I can die. It is the first step,—which 
must be followed by others.’ Then, as he was, he ran 
bare-headed to tell this great piece of news to our friends. 
There was a strong frost on the ground, and the snow 
was beginning to drift; but he would not listen to my 
endeavours to retain him. When he came back, he was a 


* Proclaiming the Emancipation of the Serfs. 
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mass of snow: hair, face, and beard—which now reaches 
to his breast—and even the tears on his cheeks were frozen. 
But he was very lively and merry, and made me open 
a bottle of Don champagne, and drink with our friends, 
whom he had brought with him, to the health of the Tsar, 
Russia, and all the free Russians. Then, glass in hand, 
he looked to the ground and said: * Nik&ndr, Nik&ndr, 
do you hear ? There are no more slaves in Russia 1 
Rejoice in your grave, old comrade ! ’ He said many more 
things of the same kind ; and that what he had waited for 
had come to pass. I cannot remember all, but I know 
that I have not seen him so happy for a long time. So 
I resolved to write to let you see how glad and merry 
we were in our far-distant Siberian wilderness—also that 
you might rejoice with us.” 

This letter I received at the end of March; and at the 
beginning of May came another very short letter from 
Muse. She informed me that her husband, Paramon 
Semenich Baburin, having caught cold on the very day 
of arrival of the Proclamation, died, on the 12th of April, 
from inflammation of the lungs, at the age of sixty-seven. 
She added that she had determined to remain where his 
body rested, and to continue the task which he had 
bequeathed to her, because that was the last wish of 
Paramon Semenich—and she knew no other law. 

From that time I have heard no more of Muza. 


Paris, 1874. 
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dale, near Leeds. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Blanchard (S.) Yesterday and To-day in India. 

By Sidney Laman Blanchard. Post 8vo. 6s. 

Contents. —Outward Bound.—The Old Times and the New.— 
Domestic Life.—Houses and Bungalows.—Indian Servants.— 
The Great Shoe Question.—The Garrison Hack —The Long 
Bow in India.—Mrs. Dulcimer’s Shipwreck.—A Traveller’s . 
Tale, told in a Dark Bungalow.—Punch in India.—Anglo- 
Indian Literature.—Christmas in India.—The Seasons in 
Calcutta.—Farmers in Muslin.—Homeward Bound.—India 
as it Is. 
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Blenkinsopp (Rev. E. L.) Doctrine of Development in the 

Bible and in the Church. By Rev. E. L. Blenkinsopp, M.A., 
Rector of Springthorp. 2nd edition. 12mo. 6s. 

Boilean (Major-General J. T.) 

A New and Complete Set of Traverse Tables, showing the 
Differences of Latitude and the Departures to every Minute of 
the Quadrant and to Five Places of Decimals. Together with 
a Table of the lengths of each Degree of Latitude and corres¬ 
ponding Degree of Longitude from the Equator to the Poles; 
with other Tables useful to the Surveyor and Engineer. 
Fourth Edition, thoroughly revised and corrected by the 
Author. Royal 8vo. 12s. London, 1876. 

Bonlger (D. C.) History of China. By Demetrius Charles 
Boulger, Author of “ England and Russia in Central Asia,” 
<&c. 8vo. vol. I. With Portrait. 18s. Vol. II. 18s. 

- England and Russia in Central Asia. With Appen¬ 
dices and Two Maps, one being the latest Russian Official 
Map of Central Asia. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 

- Central Asian Portraits; or the Celebrities of the 

Khanates and the Neighbouring States. By Demetrius 
Charles Boulger, M.R.A.S. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

-The Life of Yakoob Beg, Athalik Ghazi and Badaulet, 

Ameer of Kashgar, By Demetrius Charles Boulger, 
M.R.A.S. 8vo. With Map and Appendix. 16s. 

Bowles (Thomas Gibsoht Flotsam and Jetsam. A Yachtman’s 
Experiences at Sea and Ashore. By Thomas Gibson' 
Bowles, Master Mariner. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Boyd (R. Nelson) Chili and the Chilians, during the War 
1879-80. By R. Nelson Boyd, F.R.G.S., F.G.S., Author of 
Coal Mines Inspection. Cloth, Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 0d. 

-Coal Mines Inspection; Its History and Results. 8vo. 14s. 

Bradshaw (John) The Poetical Works of John Milton, 

with Notes, explanatory and philological. By John Bradshaw, 
LL.D., Inspector of Schools, Madras. 2 vols., post 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Brandis’ Forest Flora of North-Western and Central India. 

By Dr. Brandis, Inspector General of Forests to the Govern¬ 
ment of India. Text and Plates. £2 18s. 
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Brereton (W. H.) Tlie Truth about Opium. 

Being the Substance of Three Lectures delivered at St. 
James’s Hall. By William; H. Brereton, late of Hong 
Kong t Solicitor. 8vo. 7s. 6d. Cheap edition, sewed, Is. 

Briggs (Gen. J.) India and Europe Compared. Post 8vo. 7s. 

Bright (W.) Bed Book for Sergeants. 

Fifth and Revised Edition, 1880 . By W. Bright, late Colour- 
Sergeant, 19th Middlesex R.V. Fcap. interleaved. Is. 

Buckland (C. T.) Whist for Beginners. Second Edition. Is. 

-Buckle (the late Capt. E.) Bengal Artillery. 

A Memoir of the Services of the Bengal Artillery from the 
formation of the Corps. By the late Capt. E. Buckle, Assist.- 
Adjut. Gen. Ben. Art. Edit, by Sir J. W. Kate. 8vo. Lond, 
1852. 10s. 

-Buckley (B. B.) The Irrigation Works of India, and their 
Financial Results. Being a brief History and Description of 
the Irrigation Works of India, and of the Profits and Losses 
-they have caused to the State. By Robert B. Buckley, 
A.M.I.C.E., Executive Engineer of the Public Works 
Department of India. 8vo. With Map and Appendix. 9s. 

Burke (P.) Celebrated Naval and Military Trials. 

By Peter Burke, Seijeant-at-Law. Author of “ Celebrated 
Trials connected with the Aristocracy.” Post 8vo. 10s. fid. 

By the Tiber. 

By the Author of “ Signor Monaldini’s Niece.” 2 vols. 21s. 

Carlyle (Thomas), Memoirs of the Life and Writings of, 

With Personal Reminiscences and Selections from his Private 
Letters to numerous Correspondents. Edited by Richard 
Herne Shepherd, Assisted by Charles N. Williamson. 

2 Vols. With Portrait and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 21s. 

"Challenge of Barletta (The). 

By Massimo D’Azeglio. Rendered into English by Lady 
Louisa Magenis. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 21s. 

'Collette (C. H.) The Boman Breviary. 

A Critical and Historical Review, with Copious Classified 
Extracts. By Charles Hastings Collette. 2nd Edition. 
Revised and enlarged. 8vo. 6s. 
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Collette (C. H.) Henry VIII. 

An Historical Sketch as affecting the Reformation in England. 
By Charles Hastings Collette. Post 8vo. 6s. 

- St. Augustine (Aurelius Augustinus Episcopus Hippo- 

niensis), a Sketch of his Life and Writings as. affecting 
the Controversy with Rome. By Charles Hastings 
Collette. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Collins (Mabel) The Story of Helena Modjeska (Madame 
Chlapowska). By Mabel Collins. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Colquhoun (Major J. A. S.) With the Kurrum Force in the 

Caubul Campaign of 1878-79. By Major J. A. S. Colqu¬ 
houn, R.A. With Illustrations from the Author’s Drawings,, 
and two Maps. 8vo. 16s. 

Cooper’s Hill College. Calendar of the Royal Indian En¬ 
gineering College, Cooper’s Hill. Published by authority in 
January each year. 5s. 

Contents. —Staff of the College ; Prospectus for the Year; 
Table of Marks; Syllabus of Course of Study; Leave and 
Pension Rules of Indian Service; Class and Prize Lists; Past 
Students serving in India; Entrance Examination Papers, &c. 

Corbet (M. E.) A Pleasure Trip to India, during the Visit 
of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and afterwards to Ceylon. 
By Mrs. Corbet. Illustrated with Photos. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Cowdery (Miss E.) Franz Liszt, Artist and Man. 

By L. Ramann. Translated from the German by Miss E. 
Cowdery. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 21s. 

Crosland (Mrs. N.) Stories of the City of London ; Retold 
for Youthful Readers. By Mrs. Newton Crosland. With ten 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

These StorieB range from the early days of Old London Bridge and the 
Settlement of the Knights Templars in England to the time of the Gordon 
Riots; with incidents in the Life of Brunei in relation to the Thames 
Tunnel; narrated irom Personal recollections. 

Crnise of H.M.S. “ Galatea,” 

Captain H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, K.G., in 1867 —1868. 
By the Rev. John Milner, B.A., Chaplain ; and Oswald W. 
Brierly. Illustrated by a Photograph of H.R.H. the Duke 
of Edinburgh; and by Chromo-Lithographs and Graphotypes 
from Sketches taken on the spot by O. W. Brierly. 8vo. 16s. 
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Cunningham (H. S.) British India, and its Rulers. 

By H. S. Cunningham, M.A., one of the Judges of the High 
Court of Calcutta, and late Member of the Famine Commie* 
sion. 10s. 6d. 

Daninas (E.) Horses of the Sahara, and the Manners of the 

Desert. By E. Daumas, General of the Division Commanding 
at Bordeaux, Senator, &c., &c. With Commentaries by the 
Emir Abd-el-Kadir (Authorized Edition). 8vo. bs. 

“We hare rarely read a work giving a more picturesque and, at the 
same time, practical account of the manners and customs of a people, than 
this book on the Arabs and their horses.”— Edinburgh Courant. 

Deighton (K.) Shakespeare’s King Henry the Fifth. 

With Notes and an Introduction. By K. Deighton, Principal 
of Agra College. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Destruction of Life by Snakes, Hydrophobia, &c., in Western 
India. By an Ex-Commissioner. Fcap. ‘2s. 6d. 

Dickins, (F. V.) Chinshingnra: or the Loyal Leagne. 

A Japanese Romance. Translated by Frederick V. Dickins, 
Sc.B., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. With Notes 
and an Appendix containing a Metrical Version of the Ballad 
of Takasako, and a specimen of the Original Text in Japanese 
character. Illustrated by numerous Engravings on Wood, 
drawn and executed by Japanese artists and printed on 
Japanese paper. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Diplomatic Study on the Crimean War, 1852 to 1856. (Rus¬ 
sian Official Publication.) 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

Doran (Dr. J.) “ Their Majesties Servants”: 

Annals of the English Stage. Actors, Authors, and Audiences, 
From Thomas Betterton to Edmund Kean. By Dr. Doran, 
F.S.A., Author of “Table Traits,” “Lives of the Queens of 
England of the House of Hanover.” &c. Post 8vo. 6s. 

“ Every page of the work is barbed with wit, and will make its way 

point foremost.provides entertainment for the most diverse 

tastes.”— Daily Newt . 

Donglas (M.) Countess Violet; or, What Grandmamma saw- 
in the Fire. A Book for Girls. By Minnik ^Douglas. 
Author of “ Two Rose Trees.” Illustrated. 5s. 

Drury (Col. H.) The Useful Plants of India, 

With Notices of their chief value in Commerce, Medicine, 
and the Arts. By Colonel Heber Drury. Second Edition, 
with Additions and Corrections. Royal 8vo. lbs. 
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Dutton (Major Hon. C.)|Life in India. 

By Major the Hon. Charles Dutton. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Duke (J.) Recollections of the Kabul Campaign 1879-1880. 

By Joshua Duke, Ben. Med. Service, F.R.A.S. 8vo., with 
Illustrations and Map. 15s. 

Dwight (H. 0.) Turkish Life in War Time. 

By Henry 0. Dwight. Crown 8vo. 12s. 

icarte. By Aquarius. Sq. 16mo. Is. 

Edwards (G. Sutherland) A Female Nihilist. 

By Ernest Lavigne. Translated from the French by G. 
Sutherland Edwards. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

Edwards (H. S.) The Lyrical Drama: Essays on Subjects, 
Composers, and Executants of Modern Opera. By H. Suther¬ 
land Edwards, Author of “ The Russians at Home and 
Abroad,” &c. Two vols. Crown 8vo. 21s. 

-The Russians At Home and the Russians Abroad. 

Sketches, Unpolitical and Political, of Russian Life under 
Alexander II. By H. Sutherland Edwards. 2 vols. Crown 
Svo. 21s. 

Ensor (F. Sydney) The Queen’s Speeches in Parliament, 

from Her Accession to the present time. A Compendium 
of the History of Her Majesty’s Reign told from the 
Throne. Edited and Compiled by F. Sydney Ensob, 
Author of “Through Nubia to Darfoor.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

-Incidents of a Journey through Nubia to Darfoor. 

By F. Sydney Ensor, C.E. 10s. 6d. 

Eyre (Major-General Sir V.), K.C.S.I., C.B. The Kabul In¬ 
surrection of 1841—42. Revised and corrected from Lieut. 
Eyre’s Original Manuscript. Edited by Colonel G. B. 
Malleson, C.S.I. Crown 8vo., with Map and Illustra¬ 
tions. 9s. 

Fearon (A.) Kenneth Trelawny. 

By Alec Fearon. Author of “ Touch not the Nettle.” 
2 vols. Crown 8vo. 21s. 

Forbes (Capt. C. J. F. S.) Comparative Grammar of the 

Languages of Further India. A Fragment; and other Essays, 
the Literary Remains of Captain C. J. F. S. Forbes, of the 
British Burma Commission. Author of “ British Burma and 
its People: Sketches of Native Manners, Customs, and Reli¬ 
gion.” 6s. 
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Foreign Office, Diplomatic and Consular Sketches. Be- 

printed from “ Vanity Fair.” Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Fraser (Lieut.-Col. G. T.) Records of Sport and Military 

Life in Western India. By the late Lieut.-Colonel G. T. 
Fraser, formerly of the 1st Bombay Fusiliers, and more re¬ 
cently attached to the Staff of H.M.’s Indian Army. With 
an Introduction by Colonel G. B. Malleson, C.S.I. 7s. 0d. 

Gazetteers of India. 

Thornton, 4 vols., 8vo. £2 16s. 

„ 8vo. 21s. 

„ (N.W.P., &c.) 2 vols., 8vo. 25s. 

Gazetteer of Southern India. 

With the Tenasserim Provinces and Singapore. Compiled 
from original and authentic sources. Accompanied by an 
Atlas. including plans of all the principal towns and canton¬ 
ments. Royal 8vo. with 4to. Atlas. £3 8s. 

Geography of India. 

Comprising an account of British India, and the various states 
enclosed and adjoining. Fcap. pp. 250. 2s. 

Geological Papers on Western India. 

Including Cutch, Scinde, and the south-east coast of Arabia. 
To which is added a Summary of the Geology of India gene¬ 
rally. Edited for the Government by Henry J. Carter, 
Assistant Surgeon, Bombay Army. Royal 8vo. with folio 
Atlas of maps and plates ; half-bound. £2 2s. 

Gihney (Major R. D.) Earnest Madement; a Tale of Wiltshire. 
By Major R. D. Gibnet, late Adjutant 1st Wilts Rifle 
Volunteers. Cr. 8vo. 6s. (Dedicated by permission to 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Garnet Wolseley, G.C.B.) 

Gillmore (Parker) Encounters with Wild Beasts. 

By Parker Gillmore, Author of “The Great Thirst 
Land,” ‘‘A Ride Through Hostile Africa,” &c. With Ten 
full-page Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

- Prairie and Forest. A description of the Game of 

North America, with Personal Adventures in its Pursuit. 
By Parker Gillmore (Ubique). With Thirty-Seven 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Golclstucker (Prof. Theodore), The late. The Literary Re¬ 

mains of. With a Memoir. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 
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Graham (Alex.) Genealogical and Chronological Tables, 

illustrative of Indian History. 4to. 5s. 

Grant (Jas.) Derval Hampton : A Story of the Sea. 

By James Grant, Author of the “ .Romance of War,” &c. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo. 2 Is. 

Greene (P. V.) The Russian Army and its Campaigns in 

Turkey in 1877-1878. By F V. Greene, First Lieutenant 
in the Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army, and lately Military 
Attache to the United States Legation at St. Petersburg. 8vo. 
With Atlas. 32s. Second Edition. 

-Sketches of Army Life in Russia. 

Crown 8vo. 9s. 

Griesinger (Theodor) The Jesuits; a Complete History of 
their Open and Secret Proceedings from the Foundation 
of the Order to the Present Time. Told to the German 
People. By Theodor Griesinger. Translated by A. J. 
Scott, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. Illustrated. 24s. 

Griffith (Ralph T. H.) Birth of the War God. 

A Poem. By Kalidasa. Translated from the Sanscrit inio 
English Verse. By Ralph T. H. Griffith. 8vo. 5 s. 

Hall (E. H.) Lands of Plenty, for Health, Sport, and Profit 

British North America. A Book for all Travellers and 
Settlers. By E. Hepple Hall, F.S.S. Crown 8vo., with 
Maps. 6s. 

Hall’s Trigonometry. 

The Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. With an 
Appendix, containing the solution of the Problems in Nautical 
Astronomy. For the use of Schools. By the Rev. T. G. 
Hall, M.A., Professor of Mathematics in King’s College, 
London. 12mo. 2s. 

Hancock (£. C.) The Amateur Pottery and Glass Painter. 

With Directions for Gilding, Chasing, Burnishing, Bronzing, 
and Groundlaying. By E. Campbell Hancock. Illustrated 
with Chromo-Lithographs and numerous Woodcuts. Fourth 
Edition. 8vo. 6s. 
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Hancock (E. C.) Copies for China Painters. 

By E. Campbell Hancock. With Fourteen Chromo-Litho¬ 
graphs and other Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 

Handbook of Eeferenoe to the Maps of India. 

Giving the ^at. and Long, of places of note. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

*** Thin vriU be found a valuable Companion to Messrs. Allen 4* Cos. 1 

Maps of India. 

Harconrt (Maj. A. F. P.) Down by the Drawle. 

By Major A. F. P. Harcourt, Bengal Staff Corps, author of 
“ Kooloo, Lahoul, and Spiti,” “ The Shakespeare Argosy,” &c. 
2 Yols. in one, crown 8vo. 0s. 

Harting (J. E.) Sketches of Bird Life. By James Edmund 
Harting, Author of a “Handbook of British Birds.” 
8vo., with numerous Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 

Heine (Heinrich) The Book of Songs. By Heinrich Heins. 
Translated from the German by Strathier. Cr. 8yo. 
7s. 6d. 

-Helms (L. Y.) Pioneering in the Far East, and Journeys 

to California in 1849, and to the White Sea in 1878. By 
Ludwig Yerner Helms. With Illustrations from original 
Sketches and Photographs, and Maps. 8vo. 18s. 

Hensman (Howard) The Afghan War, 1879-80. 

Being a complete Narrative of the Capture of Cabul, the Siege 
of Sherpur, the Battle of Ahmed Khel, the brilliant March to 
Candahar, and the Defeat of Ayub Khan, with the Operations 
•on the Helmund, and the Settlement with Abdur Rahman 
Khan. By Howard Hensman, Special Correspondent of the 
“Pioneer” (Allahabad) and the “Daily News” (London). 
8vo. With Maps. \'.ls. 

General Sir Frederick Roberts writes in regard to the 
letters now re-published:— 

“ Allow me to congratulate you most cordially on the admirable man- 
ner in which you have placed before the public the account of our march 
-from Cabul, and the operations of 31st August and 1st September around 
•Candahar. Nothing could be more accurate or graphic. I thought your 
•description of the figUt at Charasai was one that any soldier might hare 
been proud of writing; but your recent letters are, if possible, even bett^*.” 
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Holden (E. S.) Sir William Herschel. His Life and Works. 
By Edward S. Holden, United States Naval Observatory 
Washington. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Holland. 

By Edmondo de Amicis. Translated from the Italian by 
Caroline Tilton. Crown 8vo. 10s. 0d. • 

Hough (Lieut.-Col. W.) Precedents in Military Law 

8vo. cloth. 25s. 

Hughes (Bev. T. P.) Notes on Muhammadanism. 

Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

Hunt and Kenny. On Duty under a Tropical Sun. 

Being some Practical Suggestions for the Maintenance of 
Health and Bodily Comfort, and the Treatment of Simple 
Diseases ; with Remarks on Clothing and Equipment for the 
Guidance of Travellers in Tropical Countries. By Major S. 
Leigh Hunt, Madras Army, and Alexander S. Kenny,. 
M.R.C.S.E., A.K.C., Senior Demonstrator of Anatomy at 
King’s College, London, Author of “ The Tissues and their 
Structure.*’ Crown 8vo. 4s. 

Hutton (J.) Thugs and Dacoits of India. 

A Popular Account of the Thugs and Dacoits, the Hereditary 
Garotters and Gang Robbers of India. By James Hutton. 
Post 8vo. 5s. 

India Directory (The). 

For the Guidance of Commanders of Steamers and Sailing 
Vessels. Founded upon the Work of the late Captain James- 
Horsburgh, F.R.S. 

Part I.—The East Indies, and Interjacent Ports of Africa 
and South America. Revised, Extended, and Illustrated with 
Charts of Winds, Currents, Passages, Variation, and Tides. 
By Commander Alfred Dundas Taylor, F.R.G.S., Superin¬ 
tendent of Marine Surveys to the Government of India. £1 18s. 

Part II.—The China Sea, with the Ports of Java, Australia 
and Japan and the Indian Archipelago Harbours, as well as- 
those of New Zealand. Illustrated with Charts of the Winds, 
Currents, Passages, &c. By the same. (In preparation.) 

Indian and Military Law. 

Mahommedan Law of Inheritance, &c. A Manual of the 
€ Mahommedan Law of Inheritance and Contract; composing the- 
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Doctrine of the Soonee and Sheea Schools, and based upon the text 
of Sir H. W. Maonaghten’s Principles and Precedents, together 
with the Decisions of the Privy Council and High Courts of the 
Presidencies in India. For the use of Schools and Students. By 
Standish Grove Heady, Barrister-at-Law, Reader of Hindoo, 
Mahommedan, and Indian Law to the Inns of Court. 8vo. 14s. 

Hedaya, or Guide, a Commentary on the Mussulman Laws, 
translated by order of the Governor- General and Council of Bengal. 
By Charles Hamilton. Second Edition, with Preface and Index 
by Standish Grove Geady. 8vo. £116s. 

Institutes of Menu in English. The Institutes of Hindu 
Law or the Ordinances of Menu, according to Gloss of Collucca. 
Comprising the Indian System of Duties, Religious and Civil, 
^verbally translated from the Original, with a Preface by SlE William 
Jones, and collated with the Sanscrit Text by Graves Cblamney 
Haughton, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Hindu Literature in the 
EaBt India College. New edition, with Preface and Index by 
Standish G. Geady, Barrister-at-Law, and Reader of Hindu, 
Mahommedan, and Indian Law to the Inns of Court. 8vo., cloth. 12s. 

Indian Code of Criminal Procedure. Being ^ct X. of 187-?, 
Passed by the Governor-General of India in Council on the 25th of 
April, 1872. 8vo. 12s. 

Indian Code of Civil Procedure. Being Act X. of 1877. 8vo 

6s. 

Indian Code of Civil Procedure. In the form of Questions 
and Answers, with Explanatory and Illustrative Notes. By 
Angelo J. Lewis. Barrister-at-law 12mo. 12s. 6d. 

Indian Penal Code. In the Form of Questions and Answers. 
With Explanatory and Illustrative Notes. By Angelo J. Lewis, 
Barrister-at-Law. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Hindu Law. Defence of the Daya Bhaga. Notice of the 
Case on Prosoono Coornar Tajore’s Will. Judgment of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. Examination of such Judgment. 
By John Cochrane, Barrister-at-Law. Royal 8vo. 20s. 

Liaw and Customs of Hindu Castes, within the Dekhan Pro¬ 
vinces subject to the Presidency of Bombay, chiefly affecting Civil 
Suits. By Arthur Steele. Royal 8vo. £1 Is. 

Moohummudan Law of Inheritance. (See page 35.) 

Chart of Hindu Inheritance. With an Explanatory Treatise, 

By Almaric Rttmsey. 8yo. 6s. 6d. 

Manual of Military Law. For all ranks of the Army, Militia 
and Volunteer Services. By Colonel J. K. Pipon, Assist. Adjutant 
General at Head Quarters, & J. F. Collies, Esq., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Third and Revised Edition. Pocket 
size. 5s. 
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Precedents in Military Law ; including the Practice of Courts- 
Martial; the Mode of Conducting Trials; the Duties of Officers at 
Military Courts of Inquests, Courts of Inquiry, Courts of Requests, 
Ac., &c. The following are a portion of the Contents 

1. Military Law. 2. Martial Law. 3. Courts-Martial. 4. 
Courts of Inquiry. 5. Courts of Inquest. 6. Courts of Request. 
7. Forms of Courts-Martial. 8. Precedents of Military Law. 
9. Trials of Arson to Rape (Alphabetically arranged.) 10. Rebellions. 
11. Riots. 12. Miscellaneous. By Lieut.-Col. W. Houoh, late- 
Deputy Judge-Advocate-General, Bengal Army, and Author of 
several Works on Courts-Martial. One thick 8vo. vol. 25s. 

The Practice of Courts Martial. By Hough & Long. Thick 8vo. 
London, 1825. 26s. 

Indian Criminal Law and Procedure, 

Including the Procedure in the High Courts, as well as that in 
the Courts not established by Royal Charter; with Forms of 
Charges and Notes on Evidence, illustrated by a large number 
of English Cases, and Cases decided in the High Courts of 
India; and an Appendix of selected Acts passed by the 
Legislative Council relating to Criminal matters. By M. H. 
Starling, Esq., LL.B. & F. B. Constable, M.A. Third 
edition. 8vc. £2 2s. 

Indian Infanticide. 

Its Origin, Progress, and Suppression. By John Cave-Brown, 
M.A. 8vo. 5s. 

Irwin (H. C.) The Garden of India ; or, Chapters on Oudh 
History and Affairs. By H. C. Irwin, B.A. Oxon., Bengal 
Civil Service. 8vo. 12s. 

Jackson (Lt-Col. B.) Military Surveying, &c. 8vo. 14s. 
(See page 28). 

Jackson (Lowis D’A.) Canal and Culvert Tables. 

Based on the Formula of Kutter, under a Modified Classi¬ 
fication, with Explanatory Text and Examples. By Lowis 
P’A. Jackson. A.M.I.C.E., author of “Hydraulic Manual 
and Statistics,” &c. Roy. 8vo. 28s. 

- Pocket Logarithms and other Tables for Ordinary 

Calculations of Quantity, Cost, Interest, Annuities, Assurance, 
and Angular Functions, obtaining Results correct in the 
Fourth figure. By Lowis D’A. Jackson. Cloth, 2s. 6d. , 
leather, 3s. 6d. 
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Jackson (Lowis D’A.) Accented Four-Figure Logarithms, 

and other Tables. For purposes both of Ordinary and of 
Trigonometrical Calculation, and for the Correction of Altitudes 
and Lunar Distances. Arranged and accented by Lowis D’A. 
Jackson, A.M.I.C.E., Author of “ Canal and Culvert Tables,” 
“Hydraulic Manual,” &c. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

-Accented Five-Figure Logarithms of Numbers from 

1 to 99999, without Differences. Arranged and accented 
by Lowis D’A. Jackson. Royal 8vo. 16s. 

-Units of Measurement for Scientific and Professional 

Men. By Lowis D’A. Jackson. Cr. 4to. 2s. 

James (A. Gh F. Eliot) Indian Industries. 

By A. G. F. Eliot James, Author of “ A Guide to Indian 
Household Management,” &c. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

Conte nth :—Indian Agriculture; Beer ; Cacao ; Carpets; Cereals ; 
Chemicals; Cinchona; Coffee; Cotton ; Drugs; Dyeing and Colouring 
Materials; Fibrous Substances; Forestry; Hides; Skins and Horns; 
Ghuns and Resins ; Irrigation; Ivory; Mining; Oils; Opium; Paper; 
Pottery; Ryots ; Seeds ; Silk; Spices ; Sugar ; Tea; Tobacco; Wood; 
Wool. Table of Exports. Index. 

Jenkinson (Rev. T. B.) Amazulu. 

The Zulu People. their Manners, Customs, and History, 
with Letters from Zululand descriptive of the Present Crisis. 
By Thomas B. Jenkinson, B.A., sometime of Springvale, 
Natal, and Canon of Maritzburg. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Jerrold (Blanchard) At Home in Paris. 

2 Vols. Post 8vo. 16s. 

Joyner (Mrs.) Cyprns: Historical and Descriptive. 

Adapted from the German of Herr Franz Von Loher. With 
much additional matter. By Mrs. A. Batson Joyner. 
Crown 8vo. With 2 Maps. 10s. 6d. 

Kaye (Sir J. W.) The Sepoy War in India. 

A History of the Sepoy Wax in India, 1857—1858. By Sir 
John William Kaye, Author of “ The History of the War in 
Afghanistan.” Vol. I., 8vo. 18s. Vol. II. £1. Vol. III. jgl. 

Contents of Vol. I.:—Book I.—Introductory.—T he Con¬ 
quest of the Punjab and Pegu.—The “ Right of Lapse.”—The 
Annexation of Oude.—Progress of Englishism. Book II.—The 
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Sepoy Army : its Rise, Progress, and Decline. —Early His¬ 
tory of the Native Army.—Deteriorating Influences.—The 
Sindh Mutinies.—The Punjaub Mutinies. Discipline of the 
Bengal Army. Book III.— The Outbreak of the Mutiny. — 
Lord Canning and his Council.—The Oude Administration and 
the Persian War.—The Rising of the Storm.—The . First 
Mutiny.—Progress of Mutiny.—Excitement in Upper India.— 
Bursting of the Storm.— Appendix. 

Contents of Vol II.: —Book IV. —The Rising in the 
North-west. — The Delhi History.—The Outbreak at Meerut. 
—The Seizure of Delhi.—Calcutta in May.—Last Days of 
General Anson.—The March upon Delhi. Book V.— Pro¬ 
gress of Rebellion in Upper India. —Benares and Alla¬ 
habad.—Cawnpore.—The March to Cawnpore.—Re-occupation 
•of Cawnpore. Book VI.— The Punjab and Delhi. —First Con¬ 
flicts in the Punjab.—Peshawur and Rawul Pinder.—Progress 
of Events in the Punjab.—Delhi.—First Weeks of the Siege.— 
Progress of the Siege.—The Last Succours from the Punjab. 

Contents of Vol III.:— Book VII.— Bengal, Behar, 
and the North-west Provinces. —At the Seat of Govern¬ 
ment.—The Insurrection in Behar.—The Siege of Arrah.— 
Behar and Bengal. Book VIII.— Mutiny and Rebellion 
in the North-west Provinces. —Agra in May.—Insurrec¬ 
tion in the Districts.—Bearing of the Native Chiefs.—Agra in 
June, July, August and September. Book IX.— Lucknow 
and Delhi. —Rebellion in Oude.—Revolt in the Districts.— 
Lucknow in June and July.—The siege and Capture of Delhi. 

(For continuation, see History of the Indian Mutiny,” by 
Colonel G. B. Malleson, p. 23.) 

Kaye (Sir J. W.) History of the War in Afghanistan. 

New edition. 3 Vols. Crown 8vo. £1. bs. 

Keatinge (Mrs.) English Homes in India. 

By Mrs. Keatinge. Parti.—The Three Loves. Part II.— 
The Wrong Turning. Two vols., Post 8vo. 16s. 

Keene (H. G.) Mogul Empire. 

From the death of Aurungzeb to the overthrow of the Mnhratta 
Power, by Henry George Keene, B.C.S. Second edition 
With Map. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

This Work Jills up a blank between the ending of Elphimtone’s 
and the commencement of Thorntons Histories .j 
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Keene (H. G.) Administration in India. 

Post 8vo. 5s. 

-Peepul Leaves. 

Poems written in India. Post 8vo 5s. 

- The Turks in India. 

Historical Chapters on the Administration of Hindostan bj 
the Chugtai Tartar, Eabar, and his Descendants. 12s. 6d. 

King (D. B.) The Irish Question. By David Bennett Kino, 
Professor in Lafayette College, U.S.A. Cr. 8vo. 9s. 

Lane-Poole (S.) Studies in a Mosque. By Stanley Lane- 
Poole, Laureat de l’lnstitut de France. 8vo. 

Latham (Dr. £. G.) Russian and Turk, 

From a Geographical, Ethnological, and Historical Point of 
View. 8vo 18s. 

Laurie (Col. W. F. B.) Our Burmese Wars and Delations 

with Burma. With a Summary of Events from 1826 to 
1879, including a Sketch of King Theebau’s Progress. With 
various Local, Statistical, and Commercial Information. By 
Colonel W. F. B. Laurie, Author of “ Rangoon,” “Narrative 
of the Second Burmese War,”&c. 8vo. With Plans and Map. 
16s. 

- Ashe Pyee, the Superior Country ; or the great attrac¬ 
tions of Burma to British Enterprise and Commerce. By 
Col. W. F. B. Laurie, Author of “ Our Burmese Ware 
and Relations with Burma.” Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Lee (F. G.) The Church under Queen Elizabeth. 

An Historical Sketch. By the Rev. F. G. Lee, D.D. Two* 
Vols., Crown 8vo. 2ls. • 

- Reginald Barentyne; or Liberty Without Limit. 

A Tale of the Times. By Frederick Georoe Lee. 
With Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo. Second Edi¬ 
tion. 5s. 

- The Words from the Cross: Seven Sermons for Lent, 

Passion-Tide, and Holy Week. By the Rev. F. G. Lee, D.D. 
Third Edition revised. Fcap. 3s. 6d. 

- Order Out of Chaos. Two Sermons. 

By the Rev. Frederick George Lee, D.D. Fcap. 2s. 6d. 
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Xee’s (Dr. W. N.) Drain of Silver to the East. 

Post 8vo. 8s. 

Xe Messnrier (Maj. A.) Kandahar in 1879. 

Being the Diary of Major A. Le Messurier, R.E., Brigade 
Major R.E. with the Quetta Column. Crown 8vo. 8s. 

Lethbridge (R.) High Education in India. A Plea for the 
State Colleges. By Roper Lethbridge, C.I.E., M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Xewin (T. H.) Wild Races of the South Eastern Frontier of 

India. Including an Account of the Loshai Country. By Capt. 
T. H. Lewin, Dep. Comm, of Hill Tracts. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Xewis (A. J.) Indian Penal Code 

In the Form of Questions and Answers. With Explanatory 
and Illustrative Notes. By Angelo J. Lewis. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

-Indian Code of Civil Procedure. 

In the Form of Questions and Answers. With Explanatory 
and Illustrative Notes. By Angelo J. Lewis. Post8vo. 12s.fid. 

Xiancourt’s and Pincott’s Primitive and Universal Xaws of 

the Formation and Development of Language ; a Rational and 
Inductive System founded on the Natural Basis of Onomatops. 
8vo. 12s. fid. 

Xloyd (J. S.) Shadows of the Past. 

Being the Autobiography of General Kenyon. Edited by 
J. S. Lloyd, Authoress of “ Ruth Everingham,” “ The 
Silent Shadow,” &c. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

-Honesty Seeds, and How they Grew ; or, Tony Wigston’s 

Firm Bank. Cr. 8vo. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 

Xookwood (Ed.) Natural History, Sport and Travel. 

By Edward Lockwood, Bengal Civil Service, late Magistrate 
of Monghyr. Crown 8vo. With numerous Illustrations. 9s. 

Xovell (Vice-Adm.) Personal Narrative of Events from 

1799 to 1815. With Anecdotes. By the late Vice Adm. Wm. 
Stanhope Lovell, R.N., K.H. Second edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 

Xnpton (J. I.) The Horse, as he Was, as he Is, and as he 

Ought to Be. By James Irvine Lupton, F.R.C.V.S., Author 
of “ The External Anatomy of the Horse,” &c. &c. Illus¬ 
trated. 3s fid. 
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Macdonald (D. G. P.) Grouse Disease; its Causes and Reme¬ 
dies. By Duncan George Forbes Macdonald, LL.D., 
C.E., J.P., F.R.G.S., Author of “ What the Farmers may 
do with the . Land,” “ Estate Management,” “ Cattle, 
Sheep, and Deer,” &c. 8vo. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 

MacGregor (Col. C. M.) Narrative of a Journey through 
the Province of Khorassan ^nd on the N. W. Frontier of 
Afghanistan in 1875. By Colonel C. M. MacGregor, 
, C.S.I., C.I.E., Bengal Staff Corps. 2 vols. 8vo. With 
map and numerous illustrations. 30s. 

-Wanderings in Balochistan. By Major-General Sir 

C. M. MacGregor, K.C.B., C.S.I., C.I.E., Bengal Staff 
Corps, and Quartermaster-General in India. 8vo. With 
Illustrations and Map. 18s. 

Mackay (C.) Luck, and what came of it. A Tale of our 
Times. By Charles Mackay, LL.D. Three vols. 31s. 0d. 

Mackenzie (Capt. C. F.) The Romantic Land of Hind. 

By El Musannip (Capt. C. F. Mackenzie). Crown 8vo. 
6s. 

Maggs (J.) Round Europe with the Crowd. 

Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Magenis (Lady Louisa) The Challenge of Barletta. By Mas¬ 
simo D’Azeglio. Rendered into English by Lady Louisa 
Magenis. 2 vols., crown 8 vo. 21s. 

Malabari (B. M.) Gujerat and the Gujeratis. Pictures of 
Men and Manners taken from Life. By Behramji M. 
Malabari, Author of “ The Indian Muse in English Garb,” 
“ Pleasures of Morality,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Malleson (Col. G. B.) Final French Struggles in India 

and on the Indian Seas. Including an Account of the 
Capture of the Isles of France and Bourbon, and Sketches 
of the most eminent Foreign Adventurers in India up to 
the period of that Capture. With an Appendix containing 
an Account of the Expedition from India to Egypt in 1801. 
By Colonel G. B. Malleson, C.S.I. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

- History of the Indian Mutiny, 1857-1858, com¬ 
mencing from the close of the Second Volume of Sir 
John Kaye’s History of the Sepoy War. Vol. I. 8vo 
With Map. 20s. 
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Contents. —Calcutta in May and June.—William Tayler 
and Vincent Eyre.—How Bihar and Calcutta were saved.— 
Mr. Colvin and Agra.—Jhansi and Bandalkhand.—Colonel 
Durand and Holkar.—Sir George Lawrencef and Rajputana.— 
Brigadier Polwhele’s great battle and its results.—Bareli, 
Rohilkhand, and Farakhabad.—The relation of the annexa¬ 
tion of Oudh to the Mutiny—Sir Henry Lawrence and the 
Mutiny in Oudh.—The siege of Lakhnao.—The first relief of 
Lakhnao. 

Vol. II.—The Storming of Delhi, the Relief of Luck¬ 
now, the Two Battles of Cawnpore, the Campaign in 
Rohilkhand, and the movements of the several Columns 
in the N.W. Provinces, the Azimgurh District, and on the 
Eastern and South-Eastern Frontiers. 8vo. With 4 Plans. 
20s. 

Vol. III.—Bombay in 1857. Lord Elphinstone. March 
of Woodburu’s Column. Mr. Seton-Karr and the Southern 
Maratha Country. Mr. Foijett and Bombay. Asirgarh. Sir 
Henry Durand. March of Stuart’s Column. Holkar and Durand. 
Malwa Campaign. Haidarabad. Major C. Davidson and Salar 
Jang. Sagar and Narbadi Territory. Sir Robert Hamilton and 
Sir Hugh Rose. Central India Campaign. Whitlock and Kirwi. 
Sir Hugh Rose and Gwaliar. Le Grand Jacob and Western 
India. Lord Canning’s Oudh policy. Last Campaign in, and 
pacification of, Oudh. Sir Robert Napier, Smith, Michell, and 
Tantia Topi. Civil Districts during the Mutiny. Minor 
Actions at Out-sjations. Conclusion. 8vo. With Plans. 20s. 

Malleson (Col. G. B.) History of Afghanistan, from the 
Earliest Period to the Outbreak of the War of 1878. 8vo. 
Second Edition. With Map. 18s. 

- The Decisive Battles of India, from 1746-1849. With 

a Portrait of the Author, a Map, and Three Plans. By- 
Col. G. B. Malleson, C.S.I., Author of the “ Life of Lord 
Clive,” &c. 8vo. 18s. 

-Herat: The Garden and Granary of Central Asia. 

With Map and Index. 8vo. 8s. 

- Founders of the Indian Empire. Clive, Warren 

Hastings, and Wellesley. Vol. I.—LORD CLIVE. By 
Colonel G. B. Malleson, C.S.I., Author of “ History of 
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the French in India,” &c. 8vo., with Portraits and 4 

Plans. 20s. 

Manning- (Mrs.) Ancient and Mediaval India. 

Being the History, Religion,* Laws, Caste, Manners and 
Customs, Language, Literature, Poetry, Philosophy, Astronomy, 
Algebra, Medicing, Architecture, Manufactures, Commerce, 
Ac., of the Hindus, taken from their writings. Amongst the 
works consulted and gleaned from may be named the Rig Veda,. 
Sama Veda, Yajur Veda, Sathapatha Brahmana, Bhagavat 
Gita, The Puranas, Code of Manu, Code of Yajnavalkya, 
Mitakshara, Daya Bhaga, Mahabharata, Atriya, Charaka, 
Susruta, Ramayaua, Raghu Vansa, Bhattikavya, Sakuntala, 
Vikramorvasi, Malati and Madhava, Mudra Rakshasa, Ratna- 
vali- Kumara Sambhava, Prabodha, Chandrodaya, Megha Duta, 
Gita Govinda. Panch'atantra, Hitopadesa. Katha Sarit, Sagara, 
Ketala, Pancnavinsati, Dasa Kumara Charita, Ac. By Mrs. 
Manning, with Illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo. 80s. 

Marvin (Chas.) Mery, the Queen of the World and the Scourge* 

of the Men-stealing Turcomans. By Charles Marvin, author 
of “ The Disastrous Turcoman Campaign,” and “ GrodekofFs 
Ride to Herat.” With Portraits and Maps. 8vo. 18s. 

-Colonel GrodekofFs Bide from Samarcand to Herat, 

through Balkh and the Uzbek States of Afghan Turkestan. 
With his own March-route from the Oxus to Herat. By 
Charles Marvin. Crown 8vo. With Portrait. 8s. 

-The Eye-Witnesses’ Account of the Disastrous Bussian 

Campaign against the Akhal Tekke Turcomans: Describing 
/ the March across the Burning Desert, the Storming of Den- 
geel Tepe, and the Disastrous Retreat to the Caspian. By 
Charles Marvin. With numerous Maps and Plans. 8vo. 
18s. 

- The Bussians at Merv and Herat, and their Power 

of Invading India. By Charles Marvin, Author of 
“ Disastrous Russian Campaign against the Turcomans,” 
“ Merv, the Queen of the World,” &c. 8vo., with Twenty- 

four Hlustrations and Three Maps. 24s. 

Matson (Nellie) Hilda Desmond, or Riches and Poverty. 

Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Mayhew (Edward) Illustrated Horse Doctor. 

Being an Accurate and Detailed Account, accompanied by 
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more than 400 Pictorial Representations, characteristic of the 
various Diseases to which the Equine Race are subjected; 
together with the latest Mode of Treatment, and all the re¬ 
quisite Prescriptions written in Plain English By Edward 
Mayhew, M.R.C.Y.S. 8vo. 18s. 6d. 

Contents. —The Brain and Nervous System.—The Eyes.— 
The Mouth.—The Nostrils.—The Throat.—The Chest and its 
contents.—The Stomach, Liver, &c.—The Abdomen.—The 
Urinary Organs.—The Skin.—Specific Diseases.—Limbs.— 
The Feet.—Injuries.—Operations. 

“ The book contains nearly 600 pages of valuable matter, which 
reflects great credit on its author, and, owing to its practical details, the 
result of deep scientific research, deserves a place in the library of medical, 
veterinary, and non-professional readers.”— Field. 

“ The book furnishes at once the bane and the antidote, as the 
drawings show the horse not only suffering from every kind of disease, but 
in the different stages of it, while the alphabetical summary at the end gives 
the cause, symptoms and treatment of each.”— Illustrated London News. 

Mayhew (Edward) Illustrated Horse Management. 

Containing descriptive remarks upon Anatomy, Medicine, 
Shoeing, Teeth, Food, Vices, Stables; likewise a plain account 
of the situation, nature, and value of the various points ; 
together with comments on grooms, dealers, breeders, breakers, 
and trainers; Embellished with more than 400 engravings 
from original designs made expressly for this work. By E. 
Mayhew. A new Edition, revised and improved by J 1. 
Lupton. M.R.C.V.S. 8vo. 12s. 

Contents. —The body of the horse anatomically considered. 
Physic. —The mode of administering it, and minor operations. 
Shoeing. —Its origin, its uses, and its varieties. The Teeth. 
—Their natural growth, and the abuses to which they are liable. 

Food. —The fittest, time for feeding, and the kind of food 
which the horse naturally consumes. The evils which are 
occasioned by modem stables. The faults inseparable from 
stables. The so-called “ incapacitating vices,” which are the 
results of injury or of disease. Stables as they should be. 
Grooms. —Their prejudices, their injuries, and their duties. 
Points. —Their relative importance and where to look for their 
development. Breeding. —Its inconsistencies and its disap¬ 
pointments. Breaking and Training. —Their errors and 
their results 

Mayhew (Henry) German Life and Manners. 

As seen in Saxony. With an account of Town Life—-Village 
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Life—Fashionable Life—Married Life—School and University 
Life, &c. Illustrated with Songs and Pictures of the Student 
Customs at the University of Jena. By Henry Mayhew, 
2 vol8., 8vo., with numerous illustrations. 18s. 

A Popular Edition of the above. With illustrations. Or. 8vo. 7s 

“ Full of original thought and observation, and may be studied with pro¬ 
fit by both Q-erman and English—especially by the Grerm&n.”Athenceum. 

McCarthy (T. A.) An Easy System of Calisthenics and 
Drilling. Including Light Dumb-Bell and Indian Club 
Exercises. By T. A. McCarthy, Chief Instructor at 
Mr. Moss’s Gymnasium, Brighton. Fcap. Is. 6d. 

McCosh (J.) Advice to Officers in India. 

By John McCosh, M.D. Post 8vo. 8s. 

Meadow (T.) Notes on China. 

Desultory Notes on the Government and People of China and 
on the Chinese Language. By T. T. Meadows. 8vo. 9s. 

Menzies (S.) Turkey Old and New: Historical, Geographical, 
and Statistical. By Sutherland Menzies. With Map and 
numerous Illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo. 32s. 

Military Works—chiefly issued by the Government. 

Field Exercises and Evolutions of Infantry. Pocket edition, Is. 
Queen’s Regulations and Orders for the Army. Corrected to 
1881. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Interleaved, 6s. 6d. Pocket Edition, Is. 6d. 
Musketry Regulations, as used at Hythe. Is. 

Dress Regulations for the Army. (Reprinting.) 

Infantry Sword Exercise. 1875. 6d. 

Infantry Bugle Sounds. 6d. 

Handbook of Battalion Drill. By Lieut. H. C. Slack. 2s ; 
or with Company Drill, 2s. 6d. 

Handbook of Brigade Drill. By Lieut. H. C. Slack. 3s. 
Red Book for Sergeants. By William Bright, Colour- 
Sergeant, 19th Middlesex R.Y. Is. 

Handbook of Company Drill; also of Skirmishing, Battalion, 
and Shelter Trench Drill. By Lieut. Charles Slack. Is. 
Elementary and Battalion Drill. Condensed and Illustrated, 
together with duties of Company Officers, Markers, &c., in Batta¬ 
lion. By Captain M ALTON. 2s. 6d. 

Cavalry Regulations. For the Instruction, Formations, and 
Movements of Cavalry. Royal 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Manual of Artillery Exercises, 1873. 8vo. 5s. 

Manual of Field Artillery Exercises. 1877. 3s. 

Standing Orders for Royal Artillery. 8vo, 3s. 
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Principles and Practice of Modern Artillery. By Lt.-Col. C. 

H. Owen, R,A. 8vo. Illustrated. 16s. 

Volunteer Artillery Drill-Book. By Captain W. Brooke 
Hogg an, R.A., Adjutant 1st Shropshire and Staffordshire V.A. 2s. 

Artillerist’s Manual and British Soldiers’ Compendium. By 

Major F. A. Griffiths. 11th Edition. 6s. 

Compendium of Artillery Exercises—Smooth Bore, Field, and 
Garrison Artillery for Reserve Foroes. By Captain J. M. McKenzie. 
3s. 6d. 

Principles of Gunnery. By John T. Hyde, M.A., late Pro¬ 
fessor of Fortification and Artillery, Royal Indian Military College, 
Addiscombe. Second edition, revised and enlarged. With many 
Plates and Cuts, and Photograph of Armstrong Gun. Royal 8vo. 
14s. 

Notes on Gunnery. By Captain Goodeve. Revised Edition. 

Is. 

Text Book of the Construction and Manufacture of Rifled 
Ordnance in the British Service. By StoneY A Jones. Second 
Edition. Paper, 3s. 6d. ( Cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Treatise on Fortification and Artillery. By Major Hector 
Straith. Revised and re-arranged by Thomas Cook, R.N., by 
John T. Hyde, M.A. 7th Edition. Royal 8vo. Illustrated and 
Four Hundred Plans, Cuts, Ac. £2 2s. 

Elementary Principles of Fortification. A Text-Book for 
Military Examinations. By J. T. Hyde, M.A. Royal 8vo. With 
numerous Plans and Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 

Military Surveying and Field Sketching. The Various 
Methods of Contouring, Levelling, Sketching without Instruments, 
Scale of Shade, Examples in Military Drawing, Ac., Ac., Ac. As at 
present taught in the Military Colleges. By Major W. H. Richards, 
66th Regiment, Chief Garrison Instructor in India, Late Instruc¬ 
tor in Military Surveying, Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 
Second Edition, Revised and Corrected. 12s. 

Treatise on Military Surveying; including Sketching in the 
Field, Plan-Drawing, Levelling, Military Reconnaissance, Ac. By 
Lieut.-Col. Basil Jackson, late of the Royal Staff Corps. The 
Fifth Edition. 8vo. Illustrated by Plans, Ac. 14s. 

Instruction in Military Engineering. Vol. 1., Part III. 4s. 

Military Train Manual. Is. 

The Sappers’ Manual. Compiled for the use of Engineer 
Volunteer Corps. By Col. W. A. Frankland, R.E. With 
numerous Illustrations. 2s. 

Ammunition. A descriptive treatise on the different Projectiles 
Charges, Fuzes, Rockets, Ac., at present in use for Land and Sea 
Service, and on other war stores manufactured in the Royal 
Laboratory. 6*. 
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Hand-book on the Manufacture and Proof of G-unpowder. as 

carried on at the Royal Gunpowder Factory, Waltham Abbey. 5s. 

Regulations for the Training of Troops for service in the Field 

and for the conduct of Peace Manoeuvres. 2s. 

Hand-book Dictionary for the Militia and Volunteer Services, 
Containing a variety of useful information, Alphabetically arranged. 
Pocket size, 3s. 6d.; by post, 3s. 8d. 

Gymnastic Exercises, System of Fencing, and Exercises for 
the Regulation Clubs. In one volume. Crown 8vo. 1877. 2s. 

Text-Book on the Theory and Motion of Projectiles; the His¬ 
tory, Manufacture, and Explosive Force of Gunpowder; the History 
of Small Arms. For Officers sent to School of Musketry, is. 6d. 

Notes on Ammunition. 4th Edition. 1877. 2s. 6d. 

Regulations and Instructions for Encampments. 6d. 

Rules for the Conduct of the War Game. ‘2s. 

Medical Regulations for the Army, Instructions for the Army, 

Comprising duties of Officers, Attendants, and Nurses, &c. Is. 6d. 

Purveyors’ Regulations and Instructions, for Guidance of 

Officers of Purveyors’ Department of the Army. 3s. 

Priced Vocabulary of Stores used in Her Majesty’s Service. 4s. 

Lectures ou Tactics for Officers of the Army, Militia, and 
Volunteers. By Major F. H. Dyke, Garrison Instructor, E.D. 
3s. 6d. 

Transport of Sick and Wounded Troops. By Dr. Longmork. 5s. 

Precedents in Military Law. By Lt-Col. W. Hough. 8vo. 25 s. 

The Practice of Courts-Martial, by Hough & Long. 8vo. 26s. 

Manual of Military Law. For all ranks of the Army, Militia, 
and Volunteer Services. By Colonel J. K. Pepon, and J. F. Col¬ 
lier, Esq. Third and Revised Edition. Pocket size. 5s. 

Regulations applicable to the European Officer in India. Con¬ 
taining Staff Corps Rules, Staff Salaries, Commands, Furlough and 
Retirement Regulations, &c. By George E. Cochrane, late 
Assistant Military Secretary, India Office. 1 vol., post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Reserve Force; Guide to Examinations, for the use of Captains 
and Subalterns of Infantry, Militia, and Rifle Volunteers, and for Ser¬ 
jeants of Volunteers. By Capt. G. H. Greaves. 2nd edit. 2s. 

The Military Encyclopaedia; referring exclusively to the 
Military Sciences, Memoirs of distinguished Soldiers, and the Narra¬ 
tives of Remarkable Battles. By J. H. Stocqxjeler. 8vo. 12 b. 

The Operations of War Explained and Illustrated. By Col. 

Hamlet. New Edition Revised, with Plates. Royal 8vo. 30s. 

Lessons of War. As taught by the Great Masters and Others; 
Selected and Arranged from the various operations in War. By 
France James Soasy, Lieut.-Col., BA.. Royal 8vo. 21s. 
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The Surgeon’s Pocket Book, an Essay on the best Treatment of 
Wounded in War. By Surgeon Major J. H. Porter. 7b. 6d. 

A Precis of Modern Tactics. By Colonel Home. 8vo. 8s. 0d. 
Armed Strength of Austria. By Capt. Cooke. 2 pts. £1 2s. 
Armed Strength of Denmark. 3s. 

Armed Strength of Russia. Translated from the German. 7s 
Armed Strength of Sweden and Norway. 3s. 6d. 

Armed Strength of Italy. 5s. 6d. 

Armed Strength of Germany. Part I. 8s. 0d. 

The Franco-German War of 1870—71. By Capt. C. H. 
Clarke. Vol. I. £1 6s. Sixth Section. 6 b. Seventh Section 
6s. Eighth Section. 8s. Ninth Section. 4s. 6d. Tenth Section. 6s. 
Eleventh Section. 6b. 8d. Twelfth Section. 4 b. 6d. 

The Campaign of 1860 in Germany. Royal 8vo. With Atlas, 21s. 

Celebrated Naval and Military Trials. By Peter Burke. 
Post 8vo., cloth. 10s. 6d. 

Military Sketches. By SirLasoelles Wraxall. Post 8vo. 6s. 

Military Life of the Duke of Wellington. By Jackson and 
Scott. 2 Yols. 8vo. Maps, Plans, &c. 12b. 

Single Stick Exercise of the Aldershot Gymnasium. 6 d. 

Treatise on Military Carriages, and other Manufactures of the 
Boyal Carriage Department. 5s. 

Steppe Campaign Lectures. 2s. 

Manual of Instructions for Army Surgeons. Is. 

Regulations for Army Hospital Corps. 9d. 

Manual of Instructions for Non-Commissioned Officers, Army 
Hospital Corps. 2s. 

Handbook for Military Artificers. 3s. 

Instructions for the use of Auxiliary Cavalry. 2s. 6d. 
Equipment Regulations for the Army. 5s. 6d. 

Statute Law relating to the Army. Is. 3d. 

Regulations for Commissariat and Ordnance Department 2s. 
Regulations for the Commissariat Department. Is. 6d. 
Regulations for the Ordnance Department. Is. 6d. ' 

Artillerist’s Handbook of Reference for the use of the Royal 
and Reserve Artillery, by Will and DAlton. 6b. 

An Essay on the Principles and Construction of Military 
Bridges, by Sib Howard Douglas. 1853. 15s. 
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Mill’s History of British India, 

With Notes and Continuation. By H. H. Wilson. 9 vols 
cr. 8vo. £2 10s. 

Mitchinson (A. W.) The Expiring Continent; A Narrative 
of Travel in Senegambia, with Observations on Native 
Character; Present Condition and Future Prospects of Africa 
and Colonisation. By Alex. Will. Mitchinson. With 
Sixteen full-page Illustrations and Map. 8vo. 18s. 

Mitford (Maj. R. C. W.) To Caubul with the Cavalry 

Brigade. A Narrative of Personal Experiences with the 
Force under General Sir F. S. Roberts, G.C.B. With Map 
and Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. By Major R. 
C. W. Mitford, 14th Beng. Lancers. 8vo. Second Edit. 9s. 

Muller’s (Max) Rig-Veda-Sanhita. 

The Sacred Hymns of the Brahmins; together with the 
Commentary of Sayanaoharya. Published under the Patron¬ 
age of the Right Honourable the Secretary of State for India in 
Council. 6 vols., 4to. £2 10s. per volume. 

Misterton, or, Through Shadow to Sunlight. By Unus. 
Crown 8vo. 5 s. 

Mysteries of the Vatican; 

Or Crimes of the Papacy. From the German of Dr. Theodor 
Griesenger. 2 Vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

Neville (Ralph) The Squire’s Heir. 

By Ralph Neville, Author of “Lloyd Pennant.” Two 
Vols. 21s. 

Nicholson (Capt. H. W.) From Sword to Share ; or, a Fortune 
in Five Years at Hawaii. By Capt. H. Whalley Nicholson. 
Crown 8vo. With Map and Photographs. 12s. 6d. 

Nirgis and Bismillah. 

Nirgis ; a Tale of the Indian Mutiny, from the Diary of 
a Slave Girl: and Bismillah ; or, Happy Days in Cash- 
mere. By Hafiz Allard. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Norris-Newman (C. L.) In Zululand with the British, 

throughout the War of 1879. By Charles L. Norris- 
Newman, Special Correspondent of the London “ Standard,” 
Cape Town “Standard and Mail,” and the “Times” of 
Natal. With Plans and Four Portraits. 8vo. 16s. 
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Norris-Newman (C. L.) With the Boers in the Tramrvaal 

and Orange Free State in 1880-81. By C. L. Norbis- 
Newman, Special War Correspondent, Author of “In 
Zululand with the British.” 8vo. With Maps. 14s. 

Notes on the North Western Provinces oi India. 

By a District Officer. 2nd Edition. Post 8vo., cloth. 5s. 

Contents.— Area and Population.—Soils.—Crops.—Irriga¬ 
tion.—Rent.—Rates.—Land Tenures. 

O’Donoghne (Mrs. P.) Ladies on Horseback. 

Learning, Park Riding, and Hunting. With Notes upon Cos¬ 
tume, and numerous Anecdotes. By Mrs. Power O’Donoghue, 
Authoress of “ The Knave of Clubs,” “ Horses and Horsemen,” 
“ Grandfather’s Hunter,” “ One in Ten Thousand,” &c. &c. 
Cr. 8vo. With Portrait. Second Edition. 5s. 

Oldfield (H. A.) Sketches from Nipal, Historical and Descrip¬ 
tive ; with Anecdotes of the Court Life aud Wild Sports of the 
Country in the time of Maharaja Jang Bahadur, G.C.B.; to 
which is added an Essay on Nipalese Buddhism, and Illustra¬ 
tions j>f Religious Monuments, Architecture, and Scenery, 
from the Author’s own Drawings. By the late Henry Am¬ 
brose Oldfield, M.D., of H. M.’s Indian Army, many years 
Resident at Khatmandu. Two vols. 8vo. 36s. 

Oliver (Capt. S. P.) On and Off Duty. 

Being Leaves from an Officer’s Note Book. Part I.— 
Turania; Part II.—Lemuria; Part HI.—Columbia. By 
Captain S. P. Oliver. Crown 4to. With 38 Illustra¬ 
tions. 14s. 

- On Board a Union Steamer. 

A compilation. By Captain S. P. Oliver. To which is 
added “A Sketch Abroad,” by Miss Doveton. 8vo. 
With Frontispiece. 8s. 

Osborne (Mrs. W.) Pilgrimage to Mecca (A). 

By the Nawab Sikandar Begum of Bhopal. Translated from 
the Original Urdu. By Mrs. Willoughby Osborne. Followed 
bv a Sketch o f the History of Bhopal. By Col. Wiiloughby 
Osborne, C.B. With Photographs, and dedicated, by permis¬ 
sion, to Her Majesty. Queen Victoria. Post 8vo. £1. Is. 

This is a highly important book, not only for its literary merit, and the 
information it contains, but also from the fact of its being the first,work 
written by an Indian lady, and that lady a Queen. 
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Oswald (Felix S.) Zoological Sketches : a Contribution to the 
Out-door Study of Natural History. By Felix S. Oswald, 
Author of “ Summer-land Sketches of Mexico and Central 
America.” 8m, with 36 Illustrations by Hermann Faber. 
7s. 6d. 

Owen (Sidney) India on the Eve of the British Conquest. 

A Historical Sketch. By Sidney Owen, M.A. Reader in 
Indian Law and History in the University of Oxford. 
Formerly Professor of History in the Elphinstone College, 
Bombay. Post 8vo. 8s. 

Oxenham (Bey. H. N.) Catholic Eschatology and TJniver- 

salism. An Essay on the Doctrine of Future Retribution. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

- Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement. An Historical 

Inquiry into its Development in the Church, with an Intro¬ 
duction on the Principle of Theological Development. By 
H. Nutcombe Oxenham, M.A. 3rd Edition and Enlarged. 
8vo. 148. 

** It is one of the ablest and probably one of the most charmingly, 
written treatises on the subject which exists in our language.”— Timet. 

-The First Age of Christianity and the Church. 

By John Ignatius Dollinger, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Munich, &c., &c. Translated 
from the German bv Henry Hctcombe Oxenham, M.A., late 
Scholar of Baliol College, Oxford. Third Edition. 2 vols. 
Crown 8 vo. 18s. 

Ozanam’s (A. F.) History of Civilisation in the Fifth Cen¬ 
tury. From the French. By The Hon. A. C. Glyn. 2 Vols., 
post 8vo. 218. 

Pebody (Charles) Authors at Work. 

Francis Jeffrey—Sir Walter Scott—Robert Burns^—Charles 
Lamb—R. B. Sheridan—Sydney Smith—Macaulay—Byron 
Wordsworth—Tom Moore—Sir James Mackintosh. Post 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Pelly (Sir Lewis). The Miracle Play of Hasan and Husain. 

Collected from Oral Tradition by Colonel Sir Lewis Pelly, 
K.C.B., K.C.S.I., formerly serving in Persia as Secretary 
of Legation, and Political Resident in the Persian Gulf. 
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Revised, with Explanatory Notes, by Arthur N. Woii- 
l as ton, H.M. Indian (Home) Service, Translator of Anwar- 
i-Suhaili, &c. 2 Vole, royal 8vo. 32s. 

Pen and Ink Sketches of Military Subjects. By “ Ignotus.” 
Reprinted by permission from the “ Saturday Review.” 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Pincott (F.) Analytical Index to Sir John Kaye’s History 
of the Sepoy War, and Col. G. B. Malleson’s History 
of the Indian Mutiny. (Combined in one volume.) By 
Frederic Pincott, M.R.A.S. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Pipon and Collier's Manual of Military Law. 

By Colonel J. K. Pipon, and J. F. Collier, Esq., of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 6s. t 

Pittenger (Rev. W.) Capturing a Locomotive. 

A History of Secret Service in the late American War. By 
Rev. W. Pittenger. Crown 8vo. With 13 Illustrations. 
6s. 

Pollock (Field Marshal Sir George) Life & Correspondence. 

By C. R. Low. 8vo. With portrait. 18s. 

Pope (G. IT.) Text-book of Indian History ; with Geogra¬ 
phical Notes, Genealogical Tables, Examination Questions, 
and Chronological, Biographical, G eographical, and General 
Indexes. For the use of Schools, Colleges, and Private Stu¬ 
dents. By the Rev. G. U. Pope, D.D., Principal of Bishop 
Cotton’s Grammar School and College, Bangalore; Fellow of 
- the Madras University. Third Edition, thoroughly revised. 
Fcap. 4to. 12s. 

Practice of Courts Martial. 

By Hough & Long. 8vo. London. 1825. 2tjs. 

Prichard’s Chronicles of Budgepore, &c. 

Or Sketches of Life in Upper India. 2 Vols., Foolscap 8vo. 12s. 

Prinsep (H. T.) Historical Results. 

JDeducible from Recent Discoveries in Affghanistan. By H. 
T. Prinsep. 8vo. Lond. 1844. 15s. 

-Tibet, Tartary, and Mongolia. 

By Henry T. Prinsep, Esq. Second edition. Post 8vo. 5s. 
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Prinsep (H. T.) Political and Military Transactions in 

India. 2 Vols. 8vo. London, 1825. 18s. 

Private Theatricals. 

Being a Practical Guide to the Home Stage, both before 
and behind the Curtain. By An Old Stager. Illus¬ 
trated with Suggestions for Scenes after designs by 
Shirley Hodson. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Ramann (L.) Franz Liszt, Artist and Man, 1811-1840. By 
L. Ramann. Translated from the German by Miss E. 
Cowdery. 2 vols. 21s. 

Richards (Major W. H.) Military Surveying, &c. 

12s. (See page 28.) 

Rowe (R.) Picked up in the Streets ; or, Struggles for Life 
among the London Poor. By Richard Rowe, “ Good Words ” 
Commissioner, Author of “Jack Afloat and Ashore,” 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 6s. 

Rumsey (Almaric) Moohummudan Law of Inheritance, and 

Rights and Relations affecting it. Sunni Doctrine. Com¬ 
prising, together with much collateral information, the sub¬ 
stance, greatly expanded, of the author’s “ Chart of Family 
Inheritance.” By Almario Rumsey, of Lincoln’s Inn, Bar- 
rister-at-Law, Professor of Indian Jurisprudence at King’s 
College, London. Author of “ A Chart of Hindu Family 
Inheritance.” 8vo. 12s. 

-A Chart of Hindu Family Inheritance. 

Second Edition, much enlarged. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Sachau (Dr. C. Ed.) The Chronology of Ancient Nations. An 

English Version of the Arabic Text of the Athar-ut Bakiya of 
Albirflni, or “ Vestiges of the Past.” Collected and reduced 
to writing by the Author in a.h. 390-1, a.d. 1,000. Trans¬ 
lated and Edited, with Notes and Index, by Dr. C. Edward 
Sachau, Professor in the Royal University of Berlin. Pub¬ 
lished for the Oriental Translation Fund of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Royal 8vo. 42s. 

Sanderson (G. P.) Thirteen Tears among the Wild 

Beasts of India; their Haunts and Habits, from Personal 
Observation; with an account of the Modes of Capturing and 
Taming Wild Elephants. By G. P. Sanderson, Officer in 
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Charge, of the Government Elephant Keddahs at Mysore. 
With 21 full page Illustrations and three Maps. Second 
Edition. Fcp. 4to. £1 6s. 

Scudamore (F. I.) France in the East. 

A Contribution towards, the consideration of the Eastern Ques¬ 
tion. By Frank Ives Scudamore, C.B. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Sewell (R.) Analytical History of India. 

From the earliest times to the Abolition of the East India 
Company in 1858. By Robert Sewell, Madras Civil Service. 
Post 8vo. 8s. 

*** The object of this work is to supply the want which has 
been felt by students for a condensed outline of Indian History 
which would serve at once to recall the memory and guide the 
eye, while at the same time it has been attempted to render it 
interesting to the general reader by preserving a medium 
between a bare analysis and a complete history. 

Shadow of a Life (The) A Girl’s Story. 

By Beryl Hope. 3 vols., post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Sherer (J. W.) The Conjuror’s Daughter. 

A Tale. By J. W. Sherer, C.S.I. With Illustrations by 
Alf. T. Elwes and J. Jellicoe. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

-Who is Mary ? 

A Cabinet Novel, in one volume. By J. W. Sherer, Esq., 
C.S.I. 10s. 6d. 

- At Home and in India. By J. W. Sherer, C.S.I. 

Crown 8vo., with Frontispiece. 5s. 

Signor Monaldini’s Niece. 

A Novel of Italian Life. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Simpson (H. T.) Archaeologia Adelensis; or, a History of the 
Parish of Adel, in the West Riding of Yorkshire. Being 
an attempt to delineate its Past and Present Associations, 
Archaeological, Topographical, and Scriptural. By Henry 
Traill Simpson, M.A., late Rector of Adel. With nu¬ 
merous etchings by W. Lloyd Ferguson. Roy. 8vo. 21s. 

Small (Rev. G.) A Dictionary of Naval Terms, English and 

Hindustani. For the use of Nautical Men trading to India, 
&c. By Rev. G. Small, Interpreter to the Strangers’ Home 
for Asiatics. Fcap. 2s. 6d. 
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Solymos (B.) Desert Life. Recollections of an Expedition 
in the Soudan. By B. Solymos (B. E. Falkonberg), Civil 
Engineer. 8vo. 15s. 

Songs of a Lost World. 

Bv a New Hand. Crown 8vo. 

Starling (M. H.) Indian Criminal Law and Procedure. 

Third edition. 8vo. £2 2s. See page 18. 

Steele (A.) Law and Customs of Hindu Castes. 

By Arthur Steele. Royal 8vo. £ 1 . Is. (See page 18.) 

Stent (G. C.) Entombed Alive, 

And other Songs and Ballads. (From the Chinese.) By 
George Carter Stent, M.R.A.S., of the Chinese Imperial 
Maritime Customs Service, author of “ Chinese and English 
Vocabulary,” “ Chinese and English Pocket Dictionary,” “ The 
Jade Chaplet,” &c. Crown 8vo. With four Illustrations. 9s. 

- Scraps from my Sabretasche. Being Personal Adven¬ 
tures while in the 14th (King’s Light) Dragoons. By 
George Carter Stent, M.R.A.S., Author of “ The Jade 
Chaplet,” “ Entombed Alive,” <fec. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Stothard (B. T.) The A B C of Art. 

Being a system of delineating forms and objects in nature ne¬ 
cessary for the attainments of a draughtsman. By Robert T. 
Stothard, F.S.A., late H.D.S.A. Fcap. Is. 

Swinnerton (Rev. C.) The Afghan War. Gough’s Action at 
Futtehabad. By the Rev. C. Swinnerton, Chaplain in the 
Field with the First Division, Peshawur Valley Field Force. 
With Frontispiece and Two Plans. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Taunton (A. Gh) The Family Register. A Key to such 
Official Entries of Births, Marriages, and Deaths at the 
Registrar-General’s Office as may refer to any particular 
family. Edited by Alfred George Taunton. Folio 
Cloth. 21s. 

Tayler (W.) Thirty-eight Years in India, from Juganath 
to the Himalaya Mountains. By William Tayler, Esq., 
Retired B.C.S., late Commissioner of Patna. In 2 vols. 25s. 
each. 

Contains a memoir of the life of Mr. William Tayler, from 
1829 to 1867—during the Government of eight Governors 
General—from Lord William Bentinck to Lord Lawrence, 
comprising numerous incidents and adventures, official, per- 
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sonal, tragic, and comic, “ from grave to gay, from lively to- 
severe ” throughout that period. These volumes contain up¬ 
wards of two hundred illustrations, reproduced by Mr. Tayler 
himself, from original sketches taken by him on the spot, in 
Bengal, Behar, N.W. Provinces, Darjeeling, Nipal, and Simla. 

Tayler (Wm.) The Patna Crisis ; or Three Months at Patna 
during the Insurrection of 1857. By William Tayler,. 
late Commissioner of Patna. Third Edition. Fcap. 2s. 

Thoms (J. A.) A Complete Concordance to the Revised 

Version of the New Testament, embracing the Marginal 
Readings of the English Revisers as well as those of the 
American Committee. By John Alexander Thoms. 6s. 

Thomson’s Lunar and Horary Tables. 

For New and Concise Methods of Performing the Calculations 
necessary for ascertaining the Longitude by Lunar Observa¬ 
tions, or Chronometers; with directions for acquiring a know¬ 
ledge of the Principal Fixed Stars and finding the Latitude of 
them. By David Thomson. Sixty-fifth edit. Royal 8vo. 10s. 

Thornton (F. M.) Foreign Secretaries of the Nineteenth 

Century. By Percy M. Thornton. 

Contains—Memoirs of Lord Grenville, Lord Hawkesbury, 
Lord Harrowby, Lord Mulgrave, C. J. Fox, Lord Ho wick,. 
George Canning, Lord Bathurst, Lord Wellesley (together 
with estimate of his Indian Rule by Col. G. B. Malleson, 
C.S.I.), Lord Castlereagh, Lord Dudley, Lord Aberdeen, and 
Lord Palmerston. Also, Extracts from Lord Bexley’s Papers, 
including lithographed letters of Lords Castlereagh and Can¬ 
ning, which, bearing on important points of public policy, 
have never yet been published; together with other important 
information culled from private and other sources. With 
Ten Portraits, and a View shewing Interior of the old House 
of Lords. ^Second Edition.) 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 6d. 

Vol. III. 8vo. With Portraits. 18s 

Thornton’s History of India. 

The History of the British Empire in India, by Edward 
Thornton, Esq. Containing a Copious Glossary of Indian 
Terms, and a Complete Chronological Index of Events, to aid 
the Aspirant for Public Examinations. Third edition. 1 vol. 
8vo. With Map. 12s. 

* # * The Library Edition of the above in 6 volume», 8©o., may be 
had, price £2 8 j. 
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Thornton's Gazetteer of India. 

Compiled chiefly from the records at the India Office. By 
Edward Thornton. 1 vol., 8vo., pp. 1015. With Map. 21s. 

*** The chief objects in vieto in compiling this Gazetteer are: — 

1st. To fix the relative position of the various cities, towns, and villages 
with as much precision as possible, and to exhibit with the greatest 
practicable brevity all that if known respecting them ; and 

2udly. To note the various countries, provinces, or territorial divisions, and 
to describe the physical characteristics of each, together with their 
statistical, social, and political circumstances. 

To these are added minute descriptions of the principal rivers 
and chains of mountains ; thus presenting to the reader, within a brief com* 
pass, a mass ofinformation which cannot otherwise be obtained, except from 
a multiplicity of volumes and manuscript records. 

The lAbrary Edition. 

4 vols., 8vo. Notes, Marginal References, and Map. £2 16s. 

- Gazetteer of the Punjaub, Affghanistan, &c. 

Gazetteer of the Countries adjacent to India, on the north¬ 
west, including Scinde, Affghanistan, Beloochistan, thePunjaub, 
and the neighbouring States. By Edward Thornton, Esq. 
2 vols. 8vo. £1 5s. 

Thornton (T.) East India Calculator. 

By T. Thornton. 8vo. London, 1823. 10s. 

-History of the Pnnjaub, 

And of the Rise, Progress, and Present Condition of the 
Sikhs. By T. Thornton. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 8s. 

Tilley (H. A.) Japan, the Amoor and the Pacific. 

With notices of other Places, comprised in a Voyage of Circum¬ 
navigation in the Imperial Russian Corvette Rynda, in 1858- 
1860. By Henry A. Tilley. Eight Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 

Tod (Col. Jas.) Travels in Western India. 

Embracing a visit to the Sacred Mounts of the Jains, 
and the most Celebrated Shrines of Hindu Faith between 
Rajpootana and the Indus, with an account of the Ancient 
City of Nehrwalla. By the late Lieut.-Col. James Tod, 
Illustrations. Royal 4to. £3 3s. 

• # * This is a companion volume to Colonel Tod's Rajasthan. 
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Torrens (W. T. MoC.) Reform of Procedure in Parliament 

to Clear the Block of Public Business. Bv W. T. McCcllagh 
Torrens, M.P. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Trimen (Capt. R.) Regiments of the British Army, 

Chronologically arranged. Showing their History, Services, 
Uniform, &c By Captain R. Trimen, late 35th Regiment. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Trotter (L. J.) History of India. 

The History of the British Empire in India, from the 
Appointment of Lord Hardinge to the Death of Lord Canning 
(1844 to 1802). By Captain Lionel James Trotter, late 
Bengal Fusiliers. 2 vols. 8vo. 10s. each. 

-Lord Lawrence. 

A Sketch of his Career. Fcap. Is. 0d. 

-Warren Hastings, a Biography. 

By Captain Lionel James Trotter, Bengal H. P., author 
of a “ History of India,” “ Studies in Biography,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 9s. 

Tapper (M. F.) Three Five-Act Plays and Twelve Dramatic 

Scenes. Suitable for Private Theatricals or Drawing-room 
Recitation. By Martin F. Tupper, Author of “ Pro¬ 
verbial Philosophy,” &c. Crown 8vo. Gilt. 5s. 

Under Orders : a Novel. By the Author of “ Invasions of 
India from Central Asia.” Third Edition. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

Underwood (A. S.) Surgery for Dental Students. 

By Arthur S. Underwood, M.R.C.S., L.D.S.E., Assistant 
Surgeon to the Dental Hospital of London. 5s. 

Valbezen (E. De) The English and India. New Sketches. 
By E. De Valbezen, late Consul-General at Calcutta, 
Minister Plenipotentiary. Translated from the French 
(with the Author’s permission) by a Diplomate. 8vo. 18s. 

Vambery (A.) Sketches of Central Asia. 

Additional Chapters on My Travels and Adventures, and of the 
Ethnology of Central Asia. By Armenius Vambery. Svo. 16s. 

“ A valuable guide on almost untrodden ground/’- -Athenmm. 
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Vibart (Major H. M.) The Military History of the Madras 
Engineers and Pioneers. By Major H. M. Vibart, Royal 
(late Madras) Engineers. In 2 vols., with numerous Maps 
and Plans. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. each. 

Victoria Gross (The) An Official Chronicle of Deeds of Per* 

sonal Valour achieved in the presence of the Enemy during 
the Crimean and Baltic Campaigns and the Indian, Chinese, 
New Zealand, and Africafl Wars. From the Institution of the 
Order in 1856 to 1880. Edited by Robert W. O’Byrne. 
Crown 8vo. With Plate. 5s. 

Vyse (G. W.) Egypt: Political, Financial, and Strategical. 

Together with an Account of its Engineering Capabilities 
and Agricultural Resources. By Griffin W. Vyse, late 
on special duty in Egypt and Afghanistan for H.M.’s 
Government. Crown 8vo. With Maps. 9s. 

Wall (A. J.) Indian Snake Poisons, their Nature and Effects. 
By A. J: Wall, M.D., F.R.C.S. England, of the Medical 
Staff H.M.’s Indian Army. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Waring (E. J.) Pharmacopoeia of India. 

By Edward John Waring, M.D., <fcc. 8vo. 6s. (See page 2.) 

Watson (M.) Money. 

By Jule8 Tardieu. Translated from the French by Mar¬ 
garet Watson. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Watson (Dr. J. F.) and J. W. Kaye, Races and Tribes of 

Hindostan. The People of India. A series of Photographic 
Illustrations of the Races and Tribes of Hindustan. Prepared 
under the Authority of the Government of India, by J. Forbes 
Watson, and John William Kaye. The Work contains 
■ about 450 Photographs on mounts, in Eight Volumes, super 
royal 4to. £2. 5s. per volume. 

Webb (Dr. A.) Pathologia Indica. 

Based upon Morbid Specimens from all parts of the Indian 
Empire. By Allan Webb, B.M.S. Second Edit. 8vo. 14s. 

Wellesley’s Despatches. 

The Despatches, Minutes, and Correspondence of the Marquis 
Wellesley, K.G., during his Administration in India. 5 vols. 
8vo. With Portrait, Map, &c. £6. 10s. 

This work should he perused by all who proceed to India in tie 
-Civil Services. 
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Wellington in India. 

Military History of the Duke of Wellington in India 

White (S. D.) Indian Reminiscences. 

By Colonel S. Dewe' White, late Bengal Staff Corps. 8vo. 
With 10 Photographs. 14s. 

Wilberforce (E.) Franz Schubert. 

A Musical Biography, from th% German of Dr. Heinrich* 
Kreisle von Hellborn. By Edward Wilberforoe, Esq., 
Author of “Social Life in Munich.” Post 8vo. 6s. 

Wilt’s South of India. 

3 vols. 4to. £5. 5s. 

Wilkin (Mrs.) The Shackles of an Old Love. 

By Mara (Mrs. Wilkin). Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Wilkins (W. N.) Visual Art ; or Nature through the Healthy Eye. 
With some remarks on Originality and Free Trade, Artistic 
Copyright, and Durability. By Wm. Noy Wilkins, Author of 
“ Art Impressions of Dresden,” &c. 8vo. 6s. 

Williams (F.) Lives of the English Cardinals. 

The Lives of the English Cardinals, from Nicholas Break- 
speare (Pope Adrien IV.) to Thomas Wolsey, Cardinal Legate* 
With Historical Notices of the Papal Court. By Folkestone 
Williams. 2 vols., 8vo. 14s. 

-Life, &c., of Bishop Atterbury. 

The Memoir and Correspondence of Francis Atterbury, Bishop 
of Rochester, with his distinguished contemporaries. Compiled 
chiefly from the Atterbury and Stuart Papers. By Folkestone 
Williams, Author of “Lives of the English Cardinals,” &c.,_ 
2 vols. 8vo. 14s. 

Wilson (H.H.) Glossary of Judicial and Revenue Terms, and of 

useful Words occurring in Official Documents relating to the 
Administration of the Government of British India. From the- 
Arabic, Persian, Hindustani, Sanskrit, Hindi, Bengali, Uriya, 
Marathi, GuzaratHi, Telugu, Kamata, Tamil, Malayalam, and' 
other Languages. Compiled and published under the autho¬ 
rity of the Hon. the Court of Directors of the E. I. Company. 
4to., cloth. £1 10s. 
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Wollaston (Arthur N.) Anwari Snhaili, or Lights of Canopus. 
Commonly known as Kalilah and Damnah, being an adaptation 
of the Fables of Bidpai. Translated from the Persian. Royal 
8vo., 42s.; also in royal 4to., with illuminated borders, de¬ 
signed specially for the work, cloth, extra gilt. £3 13s. 6d. 

-Elementary Indian Reader. 

Designed for the use of Students in the Anglo-Vernacular 
Schools in India. Fcap. Is. 

Woolrych (Serjeant W. H.) 

Lives of Eminent Seijeants-at-Law of the English Bar. By 
Humphry W. Woolrych, Seijeant-at-Law. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

Wraxall (Sir L., Bart) Caroline Matilda. 

Queen of Denmark, Sister of George 3rd. From Family and 
State Papers. By Sir Lascelles Wraxall, Bart. 3 vols., 8vo. 
18s. 

Young (J. R.) Course of Mathematics. 

A Course of Elementary Mathematics for the use of candidates 
for admission into either of the Military Colleges; of appli¬ 
cants for appointments in the Home or Indian Civil Services; 
and of mathematical students generally. By Professor J. R. 
Young. In one closely-printed volume. 8vo., pp. 648. 12s. 

“ In the work before us he has digested a complete Elementary 
Course, by aid of his long experience as a teacher and writer; and he has- 
produced a very useful book. Mr. Young has not allowed his own taste 
to rule the distribution, but has adjusted his parts with the skill of a 
veteran.”— Atheneeum. 

Young (M.) and Trent (R.) A Home Ruler. 

A Story for Girls. By Minnie Young and Rachel Trent, 
Illustrated by C. P. Colnaghi. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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Native Life in Travancore. By the Rev. S. Mateer. 
One volume. Demy 8vo., with Numerous Illustrations. 

Major-General Sir Frederick S. Roberts, Bart., V.C., 
G.C.B., C.I.E., R.A. A Memoir. By Charles Rathbone 
Low, F.R.G.S., Author of the “ History of the Indian 
Navy/’ “ Memoirs of Lord Wolselev.” 

The History of India, as told by its own Historulns ; 
the Local Muhammadan Dynasties. Vol. I. Guzerat. By 
John Dowson, M.R.A.S., late Professor of the Staff 
College. Forming a Sequel in two or more volumes to 
Sir H. M. Elliott’s Original work on the Muhammadan 
period of the History of India; already edited, annotated, 
and amplified by the same Author. Published under the 
Patronage of H.M.’s Secretary of State for India. 

Queer People. A Selection of Short Stories. From the 
Swedish of “ Leah.” By Albert Alberg, Author of 
“ Whisperings in the Wood,” &c. 2 vols. 

The Orders of Chivalry. English and Foreign, existing 
and extinct, brought down to the present time. Compiled 
from original authorities by Major J. H. Lawrence- Archer. 
With Illustrations. 

Reminiscences of an Indian Official. By Sir Orfeur 
Cavenagh. 

A History of London Goldsmiths and Plate-Workers, 
with their Marks stamped on Plate, copied in fac-simile 
from celebrated Examples and the Earliest Records pre¬ 
served at Goldsmith’s Hall, with their Names, Addresses, 
and Dates of Entry. Preceded by an Introductory Essay 
on the Goldsmiths’ Art. By William Chaffers, Author of 
“ Hall Marks on Plate,” “ Marks and Monograms on 
Pottery and Porcelain,” “ The Keramic Gallery,” &c. 
2,500 Hlu8trations. 12s. 6d. 
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